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ABSTRACT 



Shis bibliography is compiled from a survey of the 
literature on th€ subject received by the Library of Congress. Only 
those likely to he available in largpi research and public libLr<rles 
in the United States are included. Sources surveyed include books, 
monographs, publications of goveLiime/it agencies anc international ?.rui 
national organizations, in addition to approximately 1,200 
periodicals. Each issue contains English arnotatioikS of iteiis 
published in English, French, and German, as well as annotations of 
items in all languages published in English translation. Entries are 
chosen under the assutpiion that arms control and disarmament 
encompass such related topics as weapons development and basic 
factors in world politics. The entries are organized into the 
following categories: {'*1 the international political environment; 

(2) the strategic envi r enment ; (5) institutions ana reans for the 

maintenance cf peace; (4) general analyses of arms control and 
disarmament:; and (5) specific problems and limited measures.. The 
docuTiiont is indexed by author and subject. (TLB) 
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PREFACE 

Arms Cont^^ol rf Disarmatneni attempts to bring under bibliographic control a large and 
growing body of literature in an important subject area, it is prepared by the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Biblij-graphy Section of the library of Congress;, through the supr'ort 
of the U.S. Anns Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Kach Quarterly issue contains abstracts and annotations of (“urrent literature in the 
English, French, and German languages, as well as abstracts and annotations of current 
literature In all languages published In English translation. Author and subject Indexes 
appear in the fir.^t three numbers of each volume, with the fo\ rth ijiimber containing 
cnimilative author and subject Inde? os. 

To facilitate the use of this bibliograidiy the title of each f»>reJgn language entry js 
preceded hy its English translation in brackets, For the convenience of readers in the 
Library of Congress, locations are shown by call numbers for cataloged Items and by 
symbols for uncatnloged items and materials held by nistodinl units of the labrary, A Ust 
of the.se symbols appears on the next page. 

.ifatters of fact and oidni(,m presented in Arms Control d Diwrmomeni .ire solely the 
responsibility of the auth(^r.‘^ of the itenis abstracted, and iheir inclusinii does nrit onstitute 
endorsement hy either the Library of Congres.s or the I'.S. Arms Control aiul Disarinamont 
Agency. I rormation about the fieriodicals cited ran in most instances be obtained readily 
from fitandard reference works. 

The bibliograj>hy is rompHed fr un a .survey of the literature receiv^'d by the Library 
of Congress that 1** likely to be available in the larger research and public libraries In the 
t'nitod States. S<mn‘e.s surveyed include trade bewks, monographs, selected government 
publications, iiubricatbins of natiminl and lute! national organizatbins and so< ieties, and 
approximately J,?00 perio<licals. With the exception of niaterlnls ilela.ved In arriving at 
the Library, the Merature cltcfl has usually been iiuMished Jn the 3 months preicding the 
month In which a number is sent to press. Kntri'^s are chosen under the ussumrtiou that 
arms control and disarmament U a subject area encompassing related topics such as 
wcaiK)ns develcipment and basic factors in worM j>olitlcs. The coverage is not exhaustive, 
however. It excludes articles In newspapers and the reporting of day-to-day events In 
newsmagazines. 

The abstracts are wrllton by the Anus Control and TMsnrmnment HiMingraphy Section, 
except that abstracts or summaries publbhCvi with the articles to whbh they rdate are, 
with the permis-slnii of their copyright tiers, sonietiuies used verhatlm (>r in moiined form 
and are designated as "abstract supplied” or "abstract supplied, modified." 
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1. THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 



BASIC FACTORS IN WORLD POLITICS 



Barr.ett, A. DoaX. THE -TE'-f MUETIF-OLAS EAIJi-TCE IM 
EAST ASIA; IMPLICATONS E'Cfl IKITE3 STATES POUCT. 

In teericari Acai«rr,y of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia . A nev Anerican posture tcwarJ 
Abia Philadelphia, 1970. ( Its Arinals, v. 390, 
JiUy 1970) p. T3-e^. 

Hl.Aii, V, 390 

A new fo'TT- power balance is txerging East 
Asia. Thi'i is the product of the Gino-Soviet con- 
flict, the reen.crt:ence of Japan, Sknd the trend to- 
vard a reduced L’niLei States rdlitory roie ir the 
region, balance win ere ite new problen-.s , buv 

new opportur.i ties as -lell. It vilD involve in- 
creased fluidity, coir-peti ti on, arid inaneuver. Yet, 
in a basic sense, the balance r.ay p'rove to be rel- 
atively stable, fcecaJse dramiti _ realigru'''.ent.=: 
a-TiOng the raj or powers in the region do not seen 
likely in the next decade. Hopefijlly, the balance 
nay tend to reduce the dangers of local conflicts 
escalating into confrontations between raj./r p'ov- 
ers , SoT.e developr^ents , such as a Si no-Soviet 
war, a decision by Japan to "go nuclear, " or in- 
creased big-povir confroiitation in the Indo-China 
area, eould upset the talance. Hcfvevcr, if these 
dangers can be avoided, the new quadrilateral bal- 
ance nay over tine prove to be an iriprovenent over 
the bipolar balance of tne past. Virtually every 
country In the region will have to reassess its 
situation, Interests, and policies. In sor.e ne- 
sfects. The United States should Ciove to iiLpl<yr,cnt 
the Guam boctrine and adjust its policies toward 
China. It should ruaintain its alliance with Japan 
and the stabllKy of U.S. -Soviet strategic rela- 
tions, but it should use vh.it influence it can to 
prevent a Sino-Seviet war or a decision by Japan 
to acauire nuclear weapons. (Abstract supplied) 



t ermine priorities in science and technology, and 
a clearer 'understanding of technology’s function 
as an Instriijnent of foreign policy, 



Clemens, Valter C, r^AuMINIKO THE STA^iVS QUO IN 
EAST CENTRAL EUROPE: THE 19303 AI'D THE I960S. 

World affairs, v. 133, Sept. 1970: 9S-105. 

JXI901.WT, V. 133 

Tne tactics and objectives of Soviet policy to- 
wELTd Eastern EXixope in the l960^s can be compared 
to thaL of France between the two world wars. 

Both nations experienced a fear of Germany and a 
conqueror’s wish to maintain a postbellun status 
quo. The Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia 
can be equated with France’s thwarting of the cus- 
toms union between Germany and Austria In 1931. 
Although the present Soviet policy is more dynamic 
than that of Paris between the wars, most of this 
dyriatnisifl is expressed outside of Europe, Soviet 
concern for the status quo in Central Europe is 
threateneu by German economic expansion, viiich 
would alter the style and conte.,t of East European 
political life. Consequently the Soviet Union now 
scolds Austria for its interest In Joining the 
Comn,oJi Mark^'t or obtaining some kind of special 
arrangement. In the histcriral ca.se, the great 
power working for retention of the status quo made 
a larger contribution to the denouer.ent than the 
lesser parties v’^hose Irrjnediate interests were more 
directly involved. Judgment of thf* political con- 
sequences of the status quo policies of the Soviet 
Union must wait the pessage of time. The task for 
enlightened statesmanship remains the search for 
’’peaceful change that will occoroaodate and not 
suppress the forces of human sentiment and of ecc- 
rumlc rationality." 



Basiuk, Victor. THE IN'J'ACT OF TBCKIL9LOGY IN THE 
r.mXT DECATB;;. Orbis , v. iL, spring I9TO: 17-*+2. 

D839.068, V. ih 

Kr.cuses on technology’s impact on American so- 
ciety and domestic and foreign policies, the glo- 
bal projection of Ar.erican Influence through tech- 
nology, ana the implications of nonmilitary tech- 
nology for national security in the next 25 years, 
Basiuk outlines such future technological develop- 
ments as weather modification, global cormunica- 
tlons, and high-speed transportation , all of which 
can revolutionize mAn's political arid social en- 
vironment. He contends that technology Is already 
producing rapid social, political, and Institu- 
tional chor.ges and notes that the traditional view 
of technology’s effects as long term no longer ap- 
plies. He calls for a strengthen Ing of A.merica’s 
'"utlor.s , a more comprehensive ap;rca:h tu dc- 



Collicr, David S., and Kurt Gla:.er. THE CON'T'IUOI.'S 
FOR LFACE IN EUBOBE; OF DET'Hr.E AND SECU- 

RITY. Vashington, Public Affairs Press C1969I 
p. (Foundation for Fcre'.-n Affairs series, 
no. 13) D6l-3.C577i< 

"Based on papeiB presented at the fifth interna- 
tional congress on the problems of Eastern Eurofe, 
held In Chicago on March 21-2^4, 19€8, under the 
Joint sponsorship of the Foundation for Fc»^elgn 
Affairs of Chicago and the Studlengescl Is chaft fur 
Fragan Mlttel- und Osteuropalscher Partnerschaft 
of Wiesbaden. " 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Coiitents . --pt . 1. Peacemaking In historical 
perspective; European peace Bcttlements from Vi- 
enna to Versailles, by Thieodore Schl eder . - -p t . 2. 
Strategic problems of detente arid peace: Soviet 

ccncepts of peace and security, by Boris Melsfner. 
Peace attempts in the Far East, by Richard L. Wal- 
ker. The strategy of detente arid peace: detente 
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as method or goal?, by Kurt L. London. — pt. 3. 
Coexistence and peace through partition? : The 

problem of partition, by Jerzy Hauptmann. Fric- 
tions and frustrations of frontiers, by William R. 
Kintner. The case of Korea, by Dae-Sook Suh. Le- 
gal aspects of political partition, by Frederick 
W. Hess. Economic effects of the division of Ger- 
nary, by Herman Gross. Peace through partition? 
by Gotthold Rhode. The impact of partition: a 

concluding comment, by Jerzy Hauptmann. — pt. k. 
Detente and peace in contemporary perspective: A 

German contribution to the strategy of detente and 
peace, by Theodor Freiherr von und zu Guttenberg. 
Perspective on the Atlantic alliance, by Henry M. 
Jackson. The dynamics of a Just peace, by Per 
Haekkerup. — pt . 5- Summary: Detente and its re- 

lation to peace, by Kurt Glaser. 

Aspects of the problem of achieveing temporary 
detente and permament peace in Europe. The most 
obvious need is to terminate the present hostile 
division of Europe into Eastern and Western blocs. 
To this end, the West must make a major effort to 
communicate the urgency of the peace and security 
issue ”to the new, young, somewhat critical and as 
we are told thinking Marxists, as a primary inter- 
est of man, sufficient to override Marxist-Lenin- 
ism as an ideology and a tactic." 

5 

Eckhardt, William. COMMUNIST VALUES. Journal of 
human relations, v. l8, no. 1, 1970; 77 C *788. 

H1.J55, V. 18 

White's method of value-analysis was applied to 
Communist writings in order to develop an opera- 
tioneJ. definition of this ideology. Economic wel- 
fare and peaceful coexistence were top Communist 
values, with aggression and authoritarianism also 
valued as means to these ends. Communist mili*- 
tarism, like that of Conservatism and Liberalism, 
was defensive in nature as opposed to the offen- 
sive nature of Fascist militarism. Communist au- 
thoritarianism was directed toward democracy as 
opposed to Fascist denunciation of democracy. 
Communism was characterized by a high percent of 
welfare values as opposed to Fascist lack of con- 
cern for the welfare of others . Communism was de- 
fined as an aggressive and authoritarian form of 
welfarism. Ways of operationalizing these con- 
cepts were provided. Previous papers attempted to 
define political ideologies such as Conservatism, 
Fascism, and Liberalism in terms of the relative 
frequencies of their basic values. In this paper 
the same attempt wets made in relation to Commu- 
nism. (Abstract supplied, modified) 



Edwards, David V., comp . INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL 
ANALYSIS: READINGS. New York, Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston C1970I k32 p. illus. 

JX1395.e1i9 

Includes bibliographies. 

Partial contents. — pt. 1. Elements of explana- 
tion in international politics: Domestic struc- 

ture and foreign policy, by Henry Kissinger. The 
political order and the burden of external rela- 
tions, by Paul Y. Hammond. — pt. 2. From explana- 
O ion to theorizing; crisis and war as examples: 
pD!(^He actual international crisis, by Charles A. 

^ cClelland. The movement from peace to war, by 



Nicholas S. Timasheff. — pt. 3. Theorizing about 
international politics: Power politics, by Alan 

James. From balance to deterrence: a theoretical 

analysis, by Arthur Lee Burns. Some problems of 
international systems research, by Morton A. Kap- 
lan. Bipolarity, multipolarity, and the future, 
by Richard N. Rosecrance. — pt . k. Applications of 
international political theory: The logical 

structure of a policy position, by Robert A. 
Levine. Dare we take the social sciences serious- 
ly? by Kenneth E. Boulding. 

Pulls together essays published during the past 
15 years that reflect a variety of approaches to 
the study of international relations . Kissinger 
and Hammond explore the "impact on a state's for- 
eign policy of the type of state that is making 
the policy or the competing pressures of domestic 
problems on scarce resources." McClelland studies 
the interaction between states in times of crisis, 
and Timasheff develops a proposition concerning 
the factors that lead to war. How interstate re- 
lations evolve over time is explained by Burns , 
and a number of models of the international system 
at various evolutionary stages are presented by 
Kaplan. Rosecrance predicts future trends in the 
international system, Levine emphasizes the role 
of theory in policymaking, and Boulding probes the 
application of social science to world problems. 

7 

Frankel, Joseph. INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: CONFLICT 

AND HARMONY. CLondon] Allen Lane C1969:3 2f3 p. 

JX1395.F67 

Contents . — Preface . — Introductory . — pt . 1 . 

States and international systems: States, inter- 

national systems, and conflict. Evolution of the 
international systems. Modern international sys- 
tems. — pt. 2. State behaviour: Values, ideolo- 

gies and objectives. Power, influence and capa- 
bilities. Instruments and techniques of foreign 
policy. Restraints upon state behaviour. — pt. 3* 
International issues and prospects: Major inter- 

national issues. Retrospect and prospects. — In- 
dex. 

Considers war and peace "as the extremes of the 
two recurrent modes of social interaction, con- 
flict and harmony." Frankel develops a model of 
international relations combining different theo- 
retical approaches that stress power politics and 
peace and cooperation. Part 1 analyzes the con- 
cept of the international system and discusses its 
major historical forms. Part 2 examines various 
ideological and material factors that influence 
state behavior. Part 3 stresses the interaction 
between states and between the international sys- 
tem and individual states. The author concludes 
that "only a world government would be capable of 
controlling man's destiny." 



Frankel, Joseph. NATIONAL INTEREST. New York, 
Praeger Ccl970!3 173 p. (Key concepts in politi- 
cal science) JX1395.F72 

Bibliography : l63-l65 . 

Contents .—Preface. — pt. 1. The meaning of the 
concept: Meanings, history and usages. Analyti- 

cal distinctions and theories. Theories of na- 
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tioral interest, ^ir.er.sions of national interest: 
I. Dir.ensions of national interest: II. --pt 2. 
The fomulation of national inteicst: The struc- 

ture of decision rr.aking. Iriages, not: vations and 
values. Dichotoraes and choicer. — pt . 3. iJa.Li.on- 
al interest in perspective: Tovards an assesc- 

r.ent . — IJotea and references- — Index - 

A tehavioral txairiination of the r.ajor a<-pects of 
the concept of national interest illustrated with 
exa-Tiples based on present-day usage. 



Honeyvell» J. A. RCTOLUTIOIJ ■ ITS J-OTiTTI ALITI E3 
AIjD its DESRADATIOIJS. Ethics, v. 8o , July IQTO; 
251-?65- RJ.I.IG, V. 80 

A prevalent rjode of fonr.ulating revolutionary 
activity assum,>s that there is ^ single revolu- 
tionary goal, vhich cat te approached by only one 
avenue. T.,e consequences of this ncnistic concept 
are a polarized confrontation of revolutionaries 
and conservatives, solidification of the opposi- 
tion bet-ween revolutionary parties, and the over- 
fiTjj'hasis of the single end to which each party ib 
corinitted. An alternative node, based on the as- 
sunp-'tion that there nay be a plurality of legiti- 
mate t evolut io..ary ends and a plurality of ap- 
proaches to them, has been developed by Hannah 
Arendt and Albert Cajrius. The geneial cheuracteri s- 
tics of OTiy pluralistic approach to revolutionary 
action include the distinction bclvu?en creative 
activity auid destructive violen;e, the recognition 
'hat any line of revolutionary action only one 
a.T.ong nany possible lines of constructive innova- 
tion, and the e-iiergence of the desired transforr.a- 
tions of Iran and society within the pattern of 
revolutionary activity itself. This new vay of 
reviewing the problems oi revolutionary action 
provides the conceptual tools needed to locate the 
sources of power available in a revolutionary sit- 
uation: the forces of production, strength of 

character, power of collective action, aiid spirit- 
tnl pvDver. The indication that revolutionary In- 
novation turns on the conservation and augn'.enta- 
tinn cf these sources of power suggests that there 
ore four general lines of revoK ticnary action oc- 
curring simultaneously in any revolutlo.iary situa- 
tion. the more human use of h'..<r:an powers, 

vtiich is the goal and Justification of revolution, 
can be achieved only by activities vhich are them- 
selves instances of their goad, then the Justifi- 
cation of aiiy /evolutioiiary action is to be found 
in that activity itself.” 



Hern, Euppert. t i'H'X.iOHTS OiJ THE RcOPTANIZATIOlJ CF 
THE WLITARY AIJACKn SERVICSl Cedanhen zur Reor- 
ganisation dcs M.lit&rattachediensles . Vehrkunde, 
V. 19, Aug. 1970; 1*09-^10. 

U3.W39^j, V. 19 

Studies on the reorganization of the foreign 
service bring into question the ni ion of the 
ffdJitary atta.'he SLnd the general ielevar.ee of his 
function in this age of ”total cormunicatlons . ” 

It is assured that this kind of military represen- 
tation abroad Is rore lmp^orta^^t with friendly r.a- 
^ s than neutral cr hostile nations, but it is 
l^-ssej-y ever, in those Instar.ces. Two aUerra- 
Ll^l^s can te considered. Th.e first, the dispatch 



of military officers with diploria..ic status to the 
most friendly or allied nations vestes the offi- 
cers^ specialized training, and the Information 
they collect duplicates nateiialc easily available 
through diplomatic channels. In all other co'un- 
tries . the continued presence of the military at- 
tache, vj th his historic duties and status, is in 
full accoruarjce vith present circumstances , par- 
ticularly in vi iw of the gsiieral diplomatic con- 
frontation vim the Eastern bloc.. 



Ingram, Derek. SINGAPORE 1971; THE COlMOTfh^ALTH IIJ 
THE SEVi;NTI£3. Rour-d table; the Cor:jnonveaj th 
quarterly, no. 239 » July 1970: 235-240. 

AP4.h6, 19 TO 

The choice of Singapore as the next meeting 
place of the heads of goverrjr.er.ts of the nations 
of the British CoTmonveal th recognizes the impor- 
tance of Asia and perhaps piesages the aivent of 
LC.J Kuan Yew as the outstanding CoriTionwealtl per- 
sonality. The basic problem will be the position 
taken by Infia, which in its worsui.^ng reldtions 
viih England seems to have forgotten the other na- 
i^ioni of the Comr.onveal th . Since the last convo- 
cation of this conference, much solid, unspectacu- 
lar work has been dors in riariy areas of interest 
to the Corjconwea'' th nations . The record vn such 
Issues as Nigeria, Rhodesia, and in.nigration is 
mixed. Perhaps no o‘ .er international body did 
better in working toward peace in Biafra. As for 
Rhodesi*., it can be raid that Ccmmor.vealth pres- 
sures have been most important in keeping Ian 
Smith in isolation. Failure ic most conspicuous 
in immigration matters, since none of the member 
countries is sufficiently international minded to 
Submit the control of its domestic policies to 
other members of the Commonwealth, The proposed 
Conmjonwealth information program is desirable and 
will doubtless prove as valuable in its vay as the 
Corimonvealth Technical Aid Scheme. Vhat is ur- 
gently needed ir a bolder com.7iitment to the Com- 
monwealth from those at the top. 



Johinson, FrarJt J. THE END OF THE FAX AVIJIIOA.VA. Ln 
Amiericaii Security Council Washington report, 

July 13 , 19T0; 1-4. 

Ser 

Although the United States possessed atomic mo- 
nopoly in 1945» it attempted to create a stable 
world oruer independent of U.S. strategi -cperl- 
ority. Not only has the t. jrt to estab. h Fax 
Americana failed, but the United States has lost 
its strategic superiority and is beset by Increas- 
ingly serious doc-cstlc problems and a lack of will 
to fulfill its International re&pons ibi litle.» . 

The United States cannot simply withdraw from the 
world, however, for neo-isolatlonlsa Is a phlloso- 
p^^iy of extincticn. The Communists emoln deter- 
mined to achieve world domination by cru.'hing the 
U.S. will in a vise of Communist power and Inter- 
nal division. President Nixon's efforts to delay 
this process do not alter the fact "that the tide 
of history has begun to run against us and thau 
th'. day of o’ur world preeminence is over." Only 
a few years ago, the United States could still ex- 
ert t« influence by the threat of force, but its 
cncaic no longer take these thr:ats seriously. 
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Whatever the differences "between the Pax Americana 
and the Pax Romana, there is no certainty that the 
former will last even to the end of this century. 



13 

Lorenz, Konrad. OF KILLING MEMBERS OF ONE’S OWN 
SPECIES. Bulletin of the atomic scientists, 

V. 26, Oct. 1970: 2-5, 51-56. 

TK91U5.A8U, V. 26 



Natural selection often produces species traits 
that are useful in some respects, detrimental in 
others. Such is the case with the aggressive in- 
stinct in man. Intraspecific aggression has 
played a crucial evolutionary role, but it now 
threatens to destroy the species. In nature, in- 
traspecific aggression is regulated by instinctual 
inhibitory mechanisms — ritualized combat, submis- 
sive gestures, and a general inhibition against 
killing members of one's own species. The more 
powerful the animal, the more powerful the inhi- 
bitory mechanisms . These mechanisms are present 
in man but their effectiveness has been greatly 
reduced by evolution, which in man seems to have 
favored aggressive over inhibitory instincts ; by 
the invention of weapons , which has upset the na- 
tural balance between the inhibition against kill- 
ing one's own kind and the capacity to kill; and 
by the impersonal nature of modern warfare, which 
may deactivate the inhibitions altogether. To re- 
instate the inhibitory mechanisms, personal con- 
tacts between potential enemies ought to be inten- 
sified. Beyond this, ethology has no advice to 
offer, except that man must face the fact of his 
instincts. Moral goals cannot be achieved with- 
out insight into the causal structure of human be- 
havior . 



Lovell, John P. FOREIGN POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE: 
STRATEGY, ADAPTATION, DECISION MAKING. New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston C1970I 370 p. 

JXIU 07 . L78 

Bibliography: p. 355-362. 

Contents. — Preface. — pt. 1. Foundations for 
analysis: Foreign policy analysis. Perspectives 

for analysis. — pt. 2. Strategic perspectives: 
Playing the game of international politics. Amer- 
ican cold-war strategy and tactics. — pt . 3» The 
perspective of historical dynamics: The nation- 

state and its world environment . Continuity and 
change in American foreign policy. — pt. h. Deci- 
sion-making perspectives : The process of making 

foreign-policy decisions. The structure of for- 
eign-policy decision making. Decision-making per- 
spectives. — pt. 5. Normative analysis of foreign 
policy: The goals and means of foreign policy. 

The problem of reconciling demands for efficiency 
with the maintenance of democratic values .—Index. 

A study of foreign policy focusing on three ba- 
sic perspectives: strategy, history, and deci- 

sionmaking. In the first four parts Lovell con- 
structs an analytical framework intended to facil- 
itate the understanding and explanation of foreign 
Q .cy, and in part 5 he applies this framework 
Q I purposes of evaluation, prediction, and pre- 
L Lption. 
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Ma anov, Gerald S. CONFLICT AND POLITICAL DL’VELOP- 
MENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: AN EXPLORATION IN THE IN- 

TERNATIONAL POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF COMPARATIVE 
THEORY. CAthens3 Ohio University, Center for In- 
ternational Studies, 1969. 22 p. (Papers in in- 

ternational studies. Southeast Asia series, 
no. 6) JF51.M43 

Argues that Western policymakers' practice of 
monopolizing the right to define and claim the 
status of "modernity” is a major source of con- 
flict between the so-called advanced or developed 
countries of the West and the developing countries 
of Southeast Asia and elsewhere. Western notions 
of modernity, which originate in currently popular 
theories of "modernization" and "political devel- 
opment" and which lay claim to objectivity or sci- 
entific detachment, are merely value-loaded hy- 
potheses of strongly Western bias and doubtful 
validity in the non-Western world. Western lead- 
ers must recognize "that the goals of specific 
Asian countries will have to be set by their own 
leaders, defined in their terms, and pursued in 
their fashion which may or may not turn out to be 
the same as that of the West." 



Matthews, Kobert 0. DOMESTIC AND INTER-STATE CON- 
FLICT IN AFRICA. International journal, v. 25, 
summer 1970: 459-^85* 

D839.I5, V. 25 

Africa offers a ready field for testing the hy- 
pothesized link between domestic instability and 
international conflict. The findings are nega- 
tive: instability in the new nations of the con- 

tinent, whether a consequence of internal attacks 
on territorial integrity or of challenges to legi- 
timacy, cannot be linked to either intervention- 
ist or displacement types of conflict on any sig- 
nificant scale. Exceptions to this finding do ex- 
ist, but they are few in relation to the great op- 
portunities. In general it would seem that domes- 
tic instability has had a negative or suppressive 
impact on the foreign policy behavior, including 
the conflictual behavior, of African states. The 
assumptions underlying the theory that nations 
tend to "displace" domestic disputes onto real or 
imagined enemies abroad need to be reevaluated. 



Megargee, Edwin I., and Jack E. Hokanson , comps . 

THE DYNAMICS OF AGGRESSION; INDIVIDUAL, GROUP, AND 
INTERNATIONAL ANALYSES. New York, Harper & Row 
CI970] 271 p. BF575.A3M38 1970 

Bibliography; p. 249-260. 

Partial contents. — Preface. — pt. 1. Theoretical 
formulations; On aggression, by Konrad Lorenz. 

Why War?, by Sigmund Freud. Frustration and ag- 
gression, by John Dollard and others. Reinforce- 
ment patterns and social behavior: aggression, by 

Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters. — pt. 2. 

The dynamics of aggression in individuals. — pt . 3. 
Aggression in social groups; Isolation, power- 
lessness, and violence: a study of attitudes and 

participation in the Watts riot, by H. Edward 
Ransford. The social psychology of violence, by 
Hans Toch. The precipitants and underlying condi- 
tions of race riots, by Stanley Lieberson and Ar- 
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nold R, Silverman. Groups in harmony and t- sion, 
hy Muzafer Sheri f and Carolyn W. Sheri f. — pt . U. 
International aggression; Aggressive behavior 
within polities, 19U8-1962; a cross-national 
study. The Kennedy experiment, by Amitai iltzioni . 

Theoretical statements representing four major 
schools of thought on the causes of aggression, 
together with the results of empirical investiga- 
tions into the behavior of individuals , small 
groups, and nations. The theorists represented 
fall into two categories; those who attribute hu- 
man aggression to innate factors, and those who 
classify it as learned behavior. The empirical 
studies were chosen not only for their substance 
but also for the light they throw on methodology. 



Mitchell, C. R. CIVIL STRIFE A:^D THE INVOLVEMENT OF 
EXTERNAL PARTIES. International studies quarter- 
ly, V. 1I4, June 1970: I66-19U. 

D839.B2, V. Ik 

Examines the process by which external parties 
become involved in civil strife between contending 
groups within another country, resulting in a mix- 
ing of levels of conflict in such a way as to con- 
fuse issues and goals. The framework of the exam- 
ination is established by classifying some types 
and levels of civil strife and the circumstances 
in which external parties are motivated to inter- 
vene. This is done by investigating the factors 
working within the disrupted state, the factors 
within the intervening state, the factors associ- 
ated with the cross linkages between the domestic 
group and the external party, and the factors in 
the international scene making for disruption and 
intervention. Mitchell concludes first that much 
formal intervention takes place as the result of 
ail existing involvement of external socioeconomic, 
religious, ethnic, or political groups in the sys- 
tem of the disrupted states. The domestic groups 
participating in violent civil strife seek out ex- 
ternal allies among those who have already indi- 
cated their concern. The second broad hypothesis 
is that the larger part of "inter-state conflict 
behaviour since the end of the Second World War 
has been intimately connected with situations of 
internal strife, in the sense that the internal 
conflict originally existed apart from any inter- 
national connexions . ” 



Mitscherlich , Alexander. [WAR AND HUNAN AGGRESSIVE- 
NESS! Krieg und menschliche Aggressivitat . Neue 
Rundschau, v. 8I, no. 2, 1970: 217-232. 

AP30.N5, V. 81 

It has not yet been possible to avoid wars by 
transforming strong, aggressive, and destructive 
emotions into passionate activity toward construc- 
tive goals or by ritualizing frustrations or find- 
ing other outlets for them. War’s horrors show 
the importance of understanding the spiritual 
processes that allow aggression to mushroom when 
an individual suffers from cultural frustrations . 
Understanding how to live with his aggression is 
man’s only chance for survival. Strengthening the 
questioning ego by education to such a degree that 
Q it can stand up against civilization’s propaganda 
^j^l^^and be strong enough to decide for itself would be 



a better safeguard against war than the most pow- 
erful weapons , Pacifism would be transformed 
from a moral ideal to a modern science. 

20 

Morgenthau, Hans J. INTERNATIONAL RELATI0W3, I965- 
1969. Jm American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia . Annals, v. 390, July 
1970: 11I+-119. HI. Ail, v. 390 

Surveys the literature on international rela- 
tions from 1965 to 1969. Contributions to inter- 
]3ational relations theory and to the study of 
world politics, foreign policy, military policy, 
communism, the new nations, and international or- 
ganization are cited. Overall, there was little 
change during the period covered: the discipline 

still has "no common focus of intellectual inter- 
est, nor a common method, and » . . is , in conse- 
quence, divided into a multiplicity of different 
approaches and subject matters that have only one 
quality in common; to understand, either for 
theoretical or practical purposes, phenomena that 
transcend the boundaries of a particular nation." 
Perhaps the only significant trend was the contin- 
uing decline in popularity of systems analysis, 
resulting from its failure to make a significant 
contribution to worthwhile knowledge. 



Neumann, Erich P. LHOW DO THE WEST GERIMS FEEL 
ABOUT NATO IN 1969?! Die Deutschen und die NATO. 
CAllensbach! Verlag fiir Demoskopie C19693 67 P- 

(Allensbacher Schriften, lO] 

UA6U6.3.KI47 

Added t.p. in English, text in German and Eng- 
lish . 

Presents West German public opinion about NATO 
in the combined results of surveys conducted be- 
tween 1955 and 1969. The author places the re- 
sults in their historical context and describes 
the mentality of a nation thaL became a NATO mem- 
ber before it had its own military forces and was 
forced into general compulsory military service 
immediately after it had lost a condemnable war. 
The German people generally accepted their new 
role of safeguarding freedom with understanding 
and loyalty, and the public has become better in- 
formed over the years. From the survey results, 
both positive and negative sides of current opin- 
ion on NATO can be assessed. Most people favor 
continued membership in the Atlantic alliance. 
Germany is aware of the risks endangering its ex- 
istence and objects to the American presence in 
Europe less than other nations do. Nevertheless 
the population has some doubts regarding NATO and 
questions its ability to provide adequate protec- 
tion in an emergency. Yet an alliance with the 
Western powers seems to be the only way to guaran- 
tee the present form of state and society, and its 
preservation is favored by the majority of the 
German people. A large section of the population 
opposes any weakening of the military forces of 
the alliance; many wish to strengthen them; and 
only a minority considers them potentially inef- 
fective . 
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Penrose, Ernest F., Peter Lyon, and Edith Penrose, 
eds . NEW ORIENTATIONS: ESSAYS IN INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS. CLondon! CaBs, 1970. 136 p. 

D8U3.PU73 

n 
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Contents. — Introduction. — Notes on contributors. 
— The great globe itself: continuity and change, 

by Peter Lyon. — Britain's place in the changing 
structure of international relations, by £. F. 
Penrose. — Vietnam: the real issues, by Jacques 

Decornoy. — International economic relations and 
the large international firm, by Edith Penrose. 

First of a series ’^devoted to critical essays on 
international relations.” Lyon reviews the ori- 
gins of the present global-states system, identi- 
fies the more important elements of continuity and 
change in this system, and discusses some of the 
basic problems posed by it. Ernest Penrose exam- 
ines British foreign policy since World War II > 
focusing on Britain's relations with the superpow- 
ers on one hand and the Third World on the other. 
He concludes that "Britain still has a supremely 
Important role to play in the world as a whole , 
but that only after a far-reaching critique and 
reorientation of her international policies can 
she play that role." Decornoy assesses the polit- 
ical significance of U.S. intervention in what he 
regards as basically a civil war. In Edith Pen- 
rose's essay, she analyzes, "with particular ref- 
erence to the underdeveloped countries , the nature 
of some of the political and economic problems 
that bedevil the relationship between an interna- 
tional firm and the countries in which it oper- 
ates . " 
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Salzburger Humanismusgesprach , Uth^ 1968 . CPEACE IN 
THE NUCLEAR AGE; A CONTROVERSY BETWEEN REALISTS 
AND UTOPIANS^ Der Friede in mUtlearen Zeitalter. 
Fine Kontroverse zwischen Realisten u. Utopisten. 
U. Salzburger Humanismusgesprach, Mit Beitr, von 
Hans J. Morgenthau Cu.a.3 hrsg. von Oskar Schatz 
CMiinchen3 Manz C19703 278 p. 

JC1952.S3526 1968 

Sponsored by Oesterreichischer Rundfunk, 

Contents. — Editor's foreword. — pt. 1. Reports: 
Theory and strategy of peace, by Erich Fromm. 

Peace in the nuclear age, bj? Hans J. Morgenthau. 
The future of war, by Bert Roling. The limited 
peace, by Hans Speier. Peace as a form of social 
life, by Herbert Marcuse. Force against peace, by 
Ernst Fischer. The peace problem in East -West 
conflict, by Christian Graf von Krockow, Peace 
through development: a new view of peace in mod- 

ern Catholicism, by Alexander Schwan. Peace 
through political revolution: on the controversy 

"theology of revolution" versus technocracy, by 
Hans-Eckehard Bahr- The rights of men and the 
world peace order; a Juristic aspect of the theory 
and strategy of peace, by Rene Marcic. Manipulat- 
ed peace propaganda and the true peace: on the 

psychopathology of force, by Friedrich J, Hacker. 
Collective aggressiveness and mass complexes, by 
Gaston Bouthoul, Goals and missions of peace re- 
search, by Nicolaus Sombart. The development 
processes of science and technology and their so- 
cial and spiritual consequences, by Arnold Buch- 
holz. Anticipation of peace, by Robert Jungk, — 
pt. 2. Main points of discussion: Peace as a 

challenge. "Realists" versus "Utopians." Peace 
through social changes. Peace and democracy. 
Possibilities and limits of peace research. — Con- 
clusion, by Gottfried-Karl Kindermann. 




Talks describing the sociological dimensions of 
>eace. The assumption common to the talks in this 



series is that peace is an intrapolitical, intra- 
societal, and quasi-anthropological problem that 
cannot be studied from the viewpoint of the polit- 
ical scientist alone. The announced object of the 
series is to make a beginning on a theory of peace 
appropriate to our times • This theory is charac- 
terized as recognizing existing realities but also 
as realizing the possibility of changing these re- 
alities in the light of the radical humanism mani- 
fested today by student unrest and the opposition 
of the intellectuals. The realists generally seek 
to assure and maintain peace through applying the 
classic means of political power to the new condi- 
tions of the atomic age. The Utopians condemn the 
realists for seeking a negative peace, a more or 
less casual absence of war, and leaving untouched 
the causes of war. They think a positive peace 
attainable only through radical, even forced, 
change of the prevailing power structure. Herbert 
Marcuse condemns modern society for making aggres- 
sion socially useful, so that it is always avail- 
able for mobilization in the event of war. Hans 
Speier answers that the goal of politics must be 
to widen the areas of peace without following the 
will-of-the-wisp of eternal peace, and that this 
goal can be achieved by correcting injustices 
without the use of force. 



Schmitt, Hans A. EUROPEAN UNION: FROM HITLER TO DE 

GAULLE. New York, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 
r.T9693 159 P* (An Anvil original, 103) 

D1060.S316 

Bibliography: p. 155-158. 

Contents. — Preface. — pt. 1. European union: 
from Hitler to de Gaulle: The historic roots of 

the European community. Hitler unites Europe. 
Toward a European uinion in freedom — the postwar 
years. First breakthrough — the Schuman plan. The 
European Coal and Steel Community at work. New 
battles for European union. Charles de Gaulle — 
destroyer of Western unity. — pt. 2. Documents. — 
Index. 

History of the movement for European union, fo- 
cusing on the period since the early 1930' s. 
Schmitt recounts Hitler's attempt to unite Europe 
by force, examines the postwar beginnings of eco- 
nomic and political cooperation, and assesses the 
prospects for European federation as of the late 
1960’s. 



Scott, J. P. BIOLOGY AND HUMAN AGGRESSION. Ameri- 
can Journal of orthopsychiatry, v. UO, July 1970: 
568-576. RA790.A1A5, v. hO 

Agonistic behavior is defined as a system of re- 
lated behavior patterns having the common function 
of adaptation to situations of conflict between 
members of the same species. It is highly proba- 
ble that biological bases for this kind of behav- 
ior do exist for the various species. It is 
equally probable, however, that because of man's 
unique genetic composition no direct analogies 
from any other species to mem are Justified. (Ab- 
stract supplied) 
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qpn chanakya. THE FULCRUM OF ASIA; RELATIONS AMONG 
OTIM, imiA. PAKISTAH, AHD THE USSR. Nev York, 

Pegasus C 19703 383 p. 

^ DS35.S385 

"Prepared under the auspices of the Research In- 
stitute on Communist Affairs and the East Asian 
» Columbia Univarsity • 

Includes "bi-blio graphical references. 

Examines international relations in South Asia, 
with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet rivalry m the 
1960 's. The author concludes that the most ^s- 
tifving drama that is being played on the 
sia^^is the drama of modernization of the tradi- 
tional societies of Asia, Africa, and ^atin Ameri- 
ca ” No one knows exactly how the forces of mod- 
ernization will affect the Asian societies hut 
the foreign policies of China, India, and Pakis 
^hich a^e entering the t»st difficult and 
complex phase of modernization , will 
tainlv he as unstable as their internal politics, 
especially during a period of uncertain change in 
the global power system. 



Twnpq Sevmour F.pstein, and Stuart P. Tay- 
w iNS^IGMION^O AGGRESSION AS A FUNCTION OF 
P°EGREE Sf dS and THE CAPACITY FOR M^BIVE RE- 
TALIATION. journal of personalty, v. 38, P . 
1970: 313-328. BF1.J66, V. 38 

"References"; p. 327-328. 

Reports the results of an experiment to test the 
frLtration-aggression hypothesis and determne 
the effect on overt and covert aggression of a _ 
subject's belief that he and other participants in 
a cLflict situation have "among their repertoire 
of Phishing responses one that Cis3 far more dev- 
aLaUng thL all the others." 

gest that "frustration, strictly defined — 1 .e. , as 
the thwarting of goal-directed “ 

a relatively inconsequential variable m 
son to learned social attitudes ^ a --- f 

fSiSnloi. 1» 

price of an increase in tension, suspicion, and 
sensitivity to temporary defeats. 



^imal Leon V. THE 'RATIONAL POLICY' MODEL AITO THE 
" TORMOSA straits crises. International studies 
quarterly, v. lU, June 1970: 121-156. 

^ D839.B2, V. 14 

Tests the assumption that actions are the conse- 
quences of a rational (value-maximizing) decision 
md^by the nation-state "as if 'she' were a uni- 
tary actor" through an examination of Cc^unist 
Chinese actions during the Formosa Strait d^tses 
of I95U-55, 1958, and 1962. This ration^ poli- 
cy" model is briefly contrasted with 
zational processes" and "bureaucratic politics 
models, with the reminder that actions may 
nate not in value-maximizing decisions but through 

organizational routines and intragovernmental b^- 
gaining. The rational-policy model is applied to 
infer the intentions motivating Peking s motions 
and to explain the outcomes of the 
of these intentions. The common pattern of Commu 



nist Chinese action was to probe Nationalist Chi- 
nese and American intentions while making rreemp- 
ri^e movefand reprisals against the Nationalist- 
hpTH islands. Sigal concludes that the ration^- 
poncy ^Ll would not be likely to disclose this 
pattern by inferring China's intentions from its 
actions without also inferring A^?®tica ^mten 
tions as Peking might have perceived them. 
relationships between conclusions about Chine 
intentions in the Formosa Straits crises and e 
assumptions and methodology of the 'rational poli- 
:;'Tdel suggest the need to apply the sociology 
of knowledge" to this type of analysis. 



_ j T V, M international CONFLICT AND 

^^="p^irs^rxNLY=™ 

1976: 157-165!^°''^^ ^*“d839 -B2, V. 14 

Investigates the perception of injury ^ the 
foT-PTcn nolicy decisionmakers of the nations m 

v"ved in an international crisis using as an ex- 
ample the 1956-1957 Egypt-Israel conflict 
Suez. Siverson compares the ESYPtian ana Isra li 
perceptions of injury with those 

the pLticipants in the events leading to the out 
Lne p tt X Uar EcoTotian and Israe— 

break of the First World War. ii:gypT.xiui 

li perceptions of the injury airected at the Uni 
ed Nations as the mediating third par ^ 
analyzed. Unlike the 191U ^ttuation, in the Suez 
crisis perceptions of injury were still rising 

actual violence between Egypt and Israel w^ 
decreasing. The research confirms previous find- 
ings that decisionmakers tend to perceive eir 
nafions as highly injured, their allies as less 
so, and their enemies as operating in a favorable 
international environment. 



folomon, Robert L. BOUNDARY CONGERS ^D^Pf^CTICES 
IN southeast ASIA. World politics, . 

1970: 1-23. D839.W57, v. 23 

anaivves Western and Southeast Asian approaches 
to ?Srirorfal issues through historical examples 
that demonstrate the influence of the local envi 
fon^ent on the development -d interaction o t-_ 
ways of thinking about boundaries, 

distinct ways golomon describes as unre- 

^Is^rthe expectation that Southeast f J°ul 
ernments should attempt complete contr^ ° 
lation movements in frontier re- 

absence of Western boundary concepts Md the re 
quirer administrative capabilities. The exam^t 
that boundary policy is a °g_ 

interrelated, but not necessarily consistent, ele 
ments?each ^f which mst be analyzed in ^s prop- 
er context. "In some oases, it would be wong to 
regard specific elements, of boundary „ 

representative of national policy in i^eneral. 

Swingle Paul G., oomp.. THE STRUCTURE OF CONFLICT. 
New York, Academic Press, 1970. 305 P- (Social 

psychology series) BF637.NU&9'* 

Contents.— Conflict resolution in the light of 

game theory and beyond, by Anatol •""q®” 

?^inants and consequences of „ 

mar J. Bartos .-Conflict and power, by Bertram H. 
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Raven and Arie W. Kruglanski .—Social power in in- 
terpersonal negotiations, by Charles L. Cruder. — 
Threats and promises, by James T. Tedeschi . — The 
effects of personality in cooperation and con- 
flict, by Kenneth W. Terhune. — Dangerous games, 
by Paul G. Swingle .—Deterrence games: from aca- 

demic casebook to military codebook, by Irving 
Louis Horowitz. 



Offers ”an oblique slice through the conflict 
literature, the major emphasis being on psycholog- 
ical gaming and the structure of conflict.'' 

Swingle calls attention to the newness of conflict 
study as an academic discipline. He notes the 
dangerous pressures placed upon investigators to 
extend their findings prematurely from the labora- 
tory to the real world and also the criticism that 
formalized treatments of the type used in gaming 
oversimplify and thereby misrepresent actual con- 
flict situations. He is hopeful, nevertheless, 
that ”a discursive nomenclature for describing the 
structural dimensions in bargaining situations” 
and a theory of interpersonal conflict will soon 
be developed. 
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SYNERGY: SOME NOTES ON RUTH BENEDICT. Selected by 

Abraham H. Maslow and John J. Honigmann. With an 
introduction by Margaret Mead. American anthro- 
pologist, V. 72, Apr. 1970: 320-333. 

GN1.A5, V. 72 

Excerpts from I9LI lectures by Ruth Benedict 
call attention to the correlation between social 
structure and character structure, especially ag- 
gressiveness. Social orders characterized by high 
or low synergy, by a syphon or a funnel system of 
economic distribution, are compared for their dif- 
ferent capacities to support or humiliate the in- 
dividual, render him secure or anxious, or to min- 
imize or maximize aggression. Religion, an insti- 
tution in which people apotheosize the cooperation 
or aggression their cultural life arouses, differs 
between societies with high and low synergy. (Ab- 
stract supplied) 



Terhune, Kenneth W. raoM NATIONAL CHARACTER TO NA- 
TIONAL BEHAVIOR: A REFORMULATION. Journal of 

conflict resolution, v. iL, June 1970; 203-263. 
illus. JXI90I.J6, V. 14 

National character is rarely considered in theo- 
ries of international behavior. This monograph 
takes a new look at the subject to see if, despite 
the various objections, it may still be useful for 
understanding and predicting national behavior. 
Topics reviewed include the background of national 
character study; concepts of national character; 
its measurement; and an evaluation of the con- 
struct.^ Core personality, social personality, and 
mentality in national products” are discussed as 
components. A central problem in reformulating 
the concept of national character is to take prop- 
er account of cross-national homogeneity (i.e., 
not every nation may have a unique character) and 
of intranational heterogeneity (i.e., the masses 
and elites of a given nation may display different 
character profiles”) . Examples from the existing 
Mterature are provided throughout. In the second 
,.ilf of the monograph a reformulation is suggested 



and applied to additional problems (e.g., change 
and stability) to sharpen its usefulness in the 
partial prediction of national behavior. The con- 
cluding section deals with problems amenable to 
further research. (Abstract supplied) 



3k 

Terhune, Kenneth W., and Joseph M. Firestone. GLO- 
BAL WAR, LIMITED WAR AND PEACE: HYPOTHESES FROM 

THREE EXPERIMENTAL WORLDS. International studies 
quarterly, v. l4, June 197O: 195-2I8. 

D839.B2, V. Ik 

Presents the results of an intergroup gaming ex- 
periment with ^he Princeton International Game in 
terms of the relevance of these results to politi- 
cal systems theory. Thf' characteristics of three 
experimental worlds that were initially constitut- 
ed in similar ways but that develop into rather 
distinct political types are summarized. The 
types are designated as global war, limited war, 
and peace. After a comparison of the behavioral 
aspects of these three worlds, the results are re- 
cast into hypotheses about international political 
systems. Terhune and Firestone conclude that the 
major hypotheses generated confirm hypotheses al- 
ready extant in international relations theory. 

The role of hostility and mistrust is clarified by 
the hypothesis that these psychological variables 
are important not as initial causes but as con- 
tributing factors in conflict esceilation. Game 
theory has demonstrated its special value through 
its ability to suggest new ways of concretizing 
abstract hypotheses, specifically, hypotheses per- 
taining to goal configurations as an initial cause 
of peace or conflict processes. 
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Thiess, Frank. EAST AND WEST— CAN THEY EVER AGREE? 
Central Europe journal, v. I8 , July /Aug. 197O: 
235-21+2. DB2OO.7.S7I+, V. 18 

History demonstrates that the difference between 
East and West is not merely the temporsLry product 
of present political complications but the culmi- 
nation of a multiplicity of historical encounters 
based on essentially differing concepts of public 
law and human rights. By adopting the Justinian 
corpus juris the new states of the West assumed 
the responsibility for ensuring that Christian 
teaching and legal thought were in agreement . 

While the eastern church flourished under the di- 
rect protection of the nation-state, it was unable 
to influence the juridicial thinking of the royal 
despots. Russia's present alienation from the 
West , for which it is itself not completely re- 
sponsible, is a reversion to its historical posi- 
tion as a Mongol state . There can be no agreement 
with the East in -he absence of a common morality. 



36 

VIOLENCE— WORLDWIDE PROBLEM. U.S. news & world re- 
port, V. 69, Sept. 28, I97O: 2I+-26. 

JKI.U65, V. .69 

Examines the problem of mounting ixDlitical ter- 
rorism in North and South America, Western Europe, 
and Asia. As other expedients fail, dissidents 
turn increasingly to violence, augmenting the tra- 
ditional terrorist devices of bombing and arson 
with the newer techniques of diplomatic kidnap- 
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pings and airliner hijackings. Communism and al- 
lied underground movements assist the terrorists 
with organizational and technical expertise and 
help to speed the disease across international 
boundaries . 



Whetten, Lawrence L. RECENT CHANGES IN EAST EUROPE- 
AN APPROACHES TO EUROPEAN SECURITY. World today, 
V. 26, July 19 70: 2TT-288. 

Diao.w63, V. 26 

Recent years have witnessed a variety of Commu- 
nist proposals for the establishment of a European 
collective security system. Realizing that their 
own freedom of action is dependent upon the 
strengthening of East-West detente, the smaller 
Communist regimes — most notably, Rumania — have 
been particularly active on this question. Commu- 
nist proposals have often lacked consistency, and 
over the years there has been a noticeable evolu- 
tion in policy. For one thing, the tendency to 
put undue stress on the complexity of the security 
problem or, conversely, to invoke panaceas, has 
given way to practical concern with the more con- 
crete aspects of an eventual security conference. 
For another, the earlier dogmatic insistence on 
the dissolution of military blocs has been 
dropped, as have the polemics against the United 
States, West Germany, and NATO. The East also 
seems more willing to acknowledge the influence of 
neutrals, has relegated military disengagement to 
a lesser place in its security schemes, and now 
puts more stress on the possibilities of nonmili- 
tary cooperation. The reasons for these shifts 
are complex, but, in general, competing national 
priorities and unforeseen developments abroad are 
responsible. So far the West has resisted propos- 
als for multilateral discussion. Clearly the So- 
viet aim in all this is to consolidate and extend 
its own political position in Europe. The West, 
however, is not likely to make political conces- 
sions in East Europe except in return for joint 
Great Power force reductions . Whether a formula 
for such an exchange can be worked out depends on 
the outcome of negotiations on the recognition of 
East Germany and status of Berlin. 



ethnic minorities on Thailand's frontiers. A Jap- 
anese presence, in the form of commercial activi- 
ty, at the very least, is growing rapidly — in 
Thailand and Indonesia, particularly — and will 
grow further. The Chinese presence is more a 
problem for the eighties than for the seventies, 
except in countries with Chinese minorities, where 
anx’eties persist and may increase. The Soviet 
pjE ^sence is also widely expected to grow, both 
militarily and in terms of economic activity over 
the decade. (Abstract supplied) 

39 

Zbinden, Hans. CWHITHER EUROPE? SPIRITUAL AND PO- 
LITICAL PREREQUISITES FOR A VIABLE EUROPEAN COMMU- 
NITY] Europa wohin? Geistige und politische Vor- 
aussetzimgen einer lebens fahigen europaischen Ge- 
meinschaft. Bern, Miinchen, Francke I1969] 79 p« 

DIO6O.Z3I+ 1969 

"Anmerkungen" (bibliographical) : p. 73-78- 

Contents . — Preface. — From cosmopolitanism back 
to nationalism. — Constructive forces in the forma- 
tion of Europe. — From the cultural to the politi- 
cal community. — Inducements to political integra- 
tion: German-French understanding as the focus 

for crystallization. — The European Economic Commu- 
nity. — Centralized or federalized Europe? — Condi- 
tions of political unification. — Impulse of the 
young. — And East Europe? The significance of the 
Slavic world for Europe. — Community of practical 
help. — Notes . 

Describes the spiritual forces revealed in Euro- 
pean history that will permit future European uni- 
ty in the face of such countervailing forces as 
nationalism. Zbinden thinks that the integration 
of Eastern Europe is necessary if Europe is to es- 
cape the desiccating effects of the American tech- 
nological spirit. The unification of Europe is 
part of a larger ideal — the creation of that com- 
munity of nations that the United Nations merely 
’^caricatures . " 



FOREIGN POLICIES 



Wriggins, W. Howard. THE PRESENCE IN SOUTHERN ASIA 
OF OUTSIDE POWERS. ^ American Academy of polit- 
ical and Social Science, Philadelphia . A new 
American posture toward Asia. Philadelphia, 19TQ. 
( Its Annals, v. 390, July 1970) p. U8-62. 

Ml.A^, V. 390 




In considering the presence of outside powers in 
South and Southeast Asia, this discussion covers a 
spectrum of phencanena included in the often-used 
but highly ambiguous concept of ’’presence.” It 
examines the major different forms of outside 
’’presence” in Pakistan, India, Burma, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, and the Philippines. It then 
notes the shifting preponderant foreign presence 
in Pakistan, the diminishing American presence in 
both Pakistan and India, the rising Soviet mili- 
tary assistance presence in India, and the lack of 
foreign presence in Burma. There is an expecta- 
tion that the American presence in Thailand will 
decline and growing anxiety there about likely 
Vietnam presence in the future, particularly among 



Badgley, John H. THE AMERICAN TERRITORUL PRESENCE 
IN ASIA. ^ American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia . A new American pos- 
ture toward Asia. Philadelphia, 1970. ( its An- 
nals, V. 390, Jul^* 1970) p. 38-L7. 

Hl.A^i, V. 390 

The system of states that has evolved since 
World War II has not resolved the basic political 
problems facing Asia. Furthermore, American ef- 
forts to sustain, and hopefully stabilize, the 
non-Communist regimes have entangled the United 
States unnecessarily in the domestic political 
processes of several Asian countries. Resurgent 
forces of ethnic and local identity increasingly 
challenge the authority of central governments and 
bring into question the efficacy of anti-plural- 
ist, nationalistic schemes. The foreseeable fu- 
ture appears laden with struggles by these classic 
forces, ^rtiich dominated pre-colonial Asia and now 
underlie ideological and nationalist conflicts. 
Regional competition between traditional ethnic 
enemies, as well as between larger Asian powers. 
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is reasserting itself, calling into question the 
efforts "hy the superpowers, and the United Na- 
tions, to play dominant roles in the settlement of 
these conflicts • More certain is a constant sec- 
ondary role by the United States, due to its tech- 
nological superiority, economic abundance, and 
cultural vigor* The kind of American presence in 
Asia over the next two decades will be signifi- 
cantly modified. While military assistance may, 
in many cases, continue, termination of alliances 
on mainland Asia may eventually follow the with- 
drawal from Vietnam. The major motive for the 
American desire to disengage flows from domestic 
pressures. However, the quest for relaxation of 
tension with China will help account for the new 
American tolerance of political change in Asia. 
(Abstract supplied) 

hi 

Bechtoldt, Heinrich. TRENUNCIATION OF FORCE AND THE 
RENUNCIATION OF GOALS] Gewalt-Verzicht und Ziel- 
Verzicht. Aussenpolitik, v, 21, July 1970: 389- 
392. D 839 .A 885 , V. 21 

Argues that the Soviet purpose in accepting a 
renunciation-of- force agreement it to compel West 
Germany to abandon its national goals and accept 
the status quo. Bechtoldt calls for Soviet renun- 
ciation of the enemy-state clause of the United 
Nations Charter and for security guarantees for 
West Berlin. A formal renunciation of force does 
not in itself cause tensions to disappear nor in 
any sense relieve West Germany of the threat of 
Soviet violence. 



Berghes, Ingeborg von. CSPAIN ON THE WAY TO EUROPE] 
Spanien auf dera Weg nach Europa. Aussenpolitik, 

V. 21, June 1970: 376-383. 

D 839 .A 885 , V. 21 



and their political representatives are to regain 
control over U.S. foreign policy. An odd coali- 
tion of dovish liberals and legalist conservatives 
has suggested the right approach to this problem 
by challenging the basic assumptions of the pre- 
vailing doctrine of liberal internationalism. The 
traditional liberal argument in favor of a strong 
executive — the necessity for expertise and bipar- 
tisanship in the conduct of crisis diplomacy — 
rests on a deep-seated fear of congressional and 
popular opposition to an active U.S. role in world 
affairs. The failure of this elitist outlook has 
made apparent the need for greater control over 
the uses of destructive technology and for the 
conversion of expertise from executive prerogative 
to public resource. The liberals* fascination 
with executive power led them to equate strength 
with military involvement and peace with compro- 
mise. Congress may be something of an anomaly, 
but as an open democratic assembly it remains the 
bane of the managerial, manipulative mentality 
characteristic of liberal internationalism and of- 
fers the best hope for a sane foreign policy. Yet 
a radical redirection of U.S. foreign policy can- 
not be effected by imposing legal limitations on 
presidential power, since the executive can ignore 
these limitations if he so chooses . ”lf the Con- 
gress is to reclaim its war-making authority , it 
must seek to control the war-making machinery and 
to slow down the process of decision making. The 
challenge then is to develop procedures which in- 
sinuate Congress deep into the very fabric of pol- 
icy making and, in a sense, force it to accept its 
constitutional mandate. To do this requires mak- 
ing expert opinion a public resource and informa- 
tion a public commodity.” 



Campbell, Alexander. UNBIND YOUR SONS; THE CAPTIVI- 
TY OF AMERICA IN ASIA. New York, Liveright C1970] 
366 p. maps. DS35.C33 



The personnel of the new Spanish cabinet and its 
agenda may suggest the shape of Spain’s non-Franco 
future. The 1957 embarkation on the apertura pol- 
icy, the political and economic opening up, and 
the subsequent decisions to plan a 6 percent annu- 
al rate of increase in the gross national product 
marked the beginning of a transition from an agri- 
cultural into an industrial state. The liberaliza- 
tion of Spain's economy may be extended to include 
eventual participation in the European Common Mar- 
ket. The understanding with the Americans over 
military bases suggests that although immediate 
entry into NATO is not probable, bilateral trea- 
ties with indlvidup-1 members of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance might effectively bring Spain into Western 
Europe. An agreement with England over Gibraltar 
would be part of the price paid for admission into 
NATO* The exchange of consular personnel with the 
East bloc aJid the rumors of approval of Soviet use 
of the strategic island of El Albaron probably can 
be interpreted as Spain's effort to maintain a bar- 
gaining position. 



h3 

Bresler, Robert J. ILLUSIONS OF CONTROL: THE WAR- 

MAKING MACHINERY. Nation, v. 211, Aug. 17, 1970: 
105 - 109 . AP2.N2, V. 211 



o 

ERIC 



Presidential war-making powers must be disraan- 
led, not merely limited, if the American people 



Contents. — Asian fetters. — Asia from West to 
East: the bird's eye view. — West Asia: Suez Ca- 
nal to Persian Gulf. — Central Asia: Baghdad to 

Kashmir. — South Asia: Everest to Irrawaddy. — 

Southeast Asia: Bangkok to Hanoi. — The China Sea: 

Malacca to Manila. — Two Chinese islands. — China: 
red clay? — The two Koreas. — Japan and Okinawa. — 
People not dominoes. — Index. 

Surveys political and economic developments in 
Asia and reviews U.S. Asian policy since World War 
II. Campbell finds the dominant issues for most 
Asian countries to be not communism or U.S. impe- 
rialism but nationalism and modernization. He ar- 
gues that the U.S. obsession with "international 
communism," which was first articulated in the 
Truman Doctrine of 19^7, has led to a futile but 
increasing military involvement in Asian affairs. 
The United States should drastically reduce its 
military commitments in Asia, an area destined to 
experience localized wars and revolutions at least 
to the end of this century regardless of U.S. pol- 
icy, and concentrate instead on reducing the eco- 
nomic gap between developed and undeveloped coun- 
tries . 

45 

CHALLENGE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA Ceditorlal] United 
Asia, V. 22, May /June 1970: i-ii. 

DS1.U55, v. 22 
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The spread of communism in Southeast Asia is a 
serious challenge that India catinot ignore. While 
'*Mao’s technique of guerilla fighting is becoming 
more and more popular in more and more countries 
with more and more discontented people,” India is 
alienating nonalined and alined countries alike by 
its policies of noncommitment and hesitation. 

This challenge is reinforced by China^s growing 
nuclear capability, which the superpowers have 
failed to counteract. In addition to the growing 
challenge of Mao’s thoughts, the Soviet Union and 
the United States are competing in a dangerous 
game to fill the power vacuum in the Indian Ocean 
left by Great Britain’s withdrawal from East of 
Suez. India’s pleas to keep the area free are pa- 
thetic in view of its totaJ incapacity to influ- 
ence the superpowers. Fur' . r, India's small Navy 
leaves its vast coastline vulnerable to Pakistani 
and Chinese naval action. To meet the Communist 
challenge India must create a strong central gov- 
ernment that will unify the people and pursue pro- 
gressive internal and external policies. 

46 

Clemens, Walter C. THE SOVIET WORLD FACES WEST: 
.1945-1970. International affairs (London) v. 46, 
July 1970: 475-489- 

JXI.I53, V. 46 



would give the Soviet Union greater leverage in 
dealing with Eastern Europe, while a failure to 
negotiate could produce new tensions in European 
relations. Despite the obstacles, ’’all parties 
may still find that the best way to deal with Eu- 
ropean security and arms control problems is 
through an all-European arrangement with some form 
of super-Power participation.” 

47 

Clissold, Stephen, c omn . SOVIET RELATIONS WITH LAT- 
IN AMERICA, 1918-1968; A DOCUMENTARY SURVEY. Lon- 
don, New York, Oxford University Press, 1970. xx, 
313 p. . JX1555-Z7L36 

"issued under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs.” 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Contains approximately 200 Soviet and Latin 
American documents pertaining to the Soviet Un- 
ion’s relations with Latin America in general as 
well as with individual Latin American countries, 
particularly Cuba. Although most of the documents 
apply to post-World War II relations, about one- 
fourth relate to the Comintern period and a few 
concern Tsarist contacts. These relationships are 
briefly summarized and analyzed in the introduc- 
tion. 



The prospects of achieving a European settlement 
compatible with the interests of peace and the se- 
curity of the involved powers depend upon Soviet 
policy in Europe and the normalization of rela- 
tions between West and East Germany. Soviet poli- 
cy is molded by the desire to retain hegemony in 
Eastern Europe, contain West German political and 
economic pressures on the Soviet satellites, and 
maintain policy options vis-a-vis Western Europe 
while seeking strategic arms limitation agreements 
with the United States. Although the Soviet Union 
recently has expressed a more flexible European 
policy, based largely on the increased crodibility 
of its strategic deterrent, it maintains its right 
to intervene in Germany to enforce the Potsdam 
principles , refuses to include its medium- and in- 
termediate-range ballistic missiles among the 
strategic weapons covered by the strategic arms 
limitations talks (sALT) , and threatens, by way of 
the Brezhnev doctrine, renewed military action in 
Eastern Europe, East Germany, which is the main 
opponent of normalizing relations with West Ger- 
many, "might welcome an all-European security con- 
ference, since this would bring them at least 
quasi - recognition without the need to make any 
concessions to West German influence.” The Feder- 
al Republic, on the other hand, is seeking to re- 
move the Oder-Neisse question as an obstacle to 
improved relations with Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
ensure that the nonproliferation treaty does not 
restrict its commercial opportunities, and secure 
Soviet and East European recognition of West Ber- 
lin's ties with West Germany. So far Bonn has 
achieved considerable rapport with Moscow and War- 
saw but not with Pankow. Whether Russia and its 
allies seek to maintain the status quo or explore 
the chances for East-West interdepencence , the So- 
viet Union will continue to assert its control 
over its satellites, deny West German access to 
nuclear weapons , and attempt to curb the arms race 
with the United States. The SALT talks will play 
^ a large role in Moscow’s relations with Eastern 

FRir Europe and West Germany: a negotiated freeze 



Cockram, Gail-Maryse. VORSTER’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
Pretoria, Academica, 1970. 222 p. illus . 

DT779.7.C55 

Appeared originally as a series of articles in 
Background . Ser 

Contents . — Foreword. — Introduction. — South Afri- 
ca, South-West Africa, and the United Nations. — 
South Africa and Israel. — The defence of the Cape 
Sea Route. — South Africa and Latin America. — Immi- 
gration. — South Africa and gold. — The manufacture 
of weapons by South Africa. — South Africa and the 
neighbouring states. — South Africa and Malawi — ^The 
devil’s disciple. — Terrorists — the racehorses of 
the apocalypse. — South Africa and Portugal . — South 
Africa and Rhodesia. — South Africa and the United 
States of America, — Unfair play — the Olympics. — 
Conclusion . — Notes . 

Examines South Africa's foreign policy, empha- 
sizing its relations with its African neighbors, 
Portugal, and the United States. Great Britain’s 
withdrawal from East of Suez, particularly its 
abandonment of the Simonstown naval base, has 
placed on South Africa the major responsibility 
for defending the Cape route. Britain has refused 
to supply the Republic with the necessary arms, 
ships, and aircraft, seriously harming the rela- 
tions between the two countries. 



Congressional Quarterly Service, Washington^ D.C . 
NATIONAL DIPLOMACY, 1965-1970. Washington, 1970. 
156 p. E855.C65 

Contents. — Introduction. — Pt. 1. Nixon adminis- 
tration, 1969-1970: Policy for the 1970’ s. Re- 

view of 1969. Military commitments. Arms sales. 
Laos policy. Cambodia. Communist China rela- 
tions. Middle East policy. Vietnam.— Pt. 2. 
Johnson administration, 1965-1968: Summary. I965 



IQ 
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chronology. I966 chronology. I967 chronology. 
1968 chronology. — Appendix: Text of Nixon state- 

ments* Index to statement on the 1970’ s. 

A re\/'iew of U.S. foreign policy under the John- 
son and Nixon administrations * A major theme is 
that international politics and U.S. foreign poli- 
cy have entered a period of transition, the final 
outcome of which is still very much in doubt. The 
Nixon administration apparently accepts most of 
the traditional postulates of U.S. foreign policy, 
particularly those relating to U.S. Isadership of 
the free world . At the same time , it seems to en- 
visage a more passive role for the United States 
than that assumed in recent years, the anphasis 
now being on caution eund a ’’low profile," charac- 
teristics that tend to come to the fore in the 
policy of major powers in periods of transition. 

On balance, although indications are that, the ad- 
ministration has "rejected an expansionist and ag- 
gressive role for America," no definite foreign 
policy has yet emerged. 



Cooper, John M. THE VANITY OF POWER; Al^^ERICAN ISO- 
LATIONISM AND THE FIRST WORLD WAR, 19li+-1917* 
Westport, Conn., Greenwood Pub. Co. CI9693 
271 p. (Contributions in American history, no. 3) 
E766.C6 

Includes bibliographical references . 

Contents. — Introduction. — Prelude to an isola- 
tionist position. — Formulation of isolationist 
doctrines. — Support for isolationist policies. — 
Beginnings of an isolationist coalition, — Coales- 
cence of the isolationist position. — Appendix: 
Statistical descriptions of congressional voting 
on preparedness and foreign policy, 1915-1917. — 
Bibliographical essay. — Index. 

"Exsunines the emergence of isolationism as a 
distinct political position in the United States 
during the months leading to American interven- 
tion in the First World War." Cooper distinguish- 
es two basic groups of isolationists: idealists, 

who favored isolationism because they believed 
this was the best way to further American ideals 
for peace, freedom, and justice; and ultranation- 
alists, who contended that isolationism was in the 
interests of American power, prestige, and securi- 
ty. The coalescence of these two groups, which in 
many respects were more disparate than isolation- 
ists and internationals , formed the core of the 
pre-war isolationist bloc . Idealists dominated 
this isolationist coalition prior to World War I 
and during the 1920*s and 1930’ s, just as they 
later were dominant among those favoring a strong 
internationalist foreign policy. Critics of the 
Vietnam War have revived some isolationist argu- 
ments » but it is misleading to describe them as 
isolationists, since virtually no one advocates 
complete U.S. withdrawal from all nonhemi spheric 
commitments . 



51 

Dellinger, Dave. REVOLUTIONARY NONVIOLENCE: ES- 

SAYS. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill C1970] xxiii, 
390 p. E8l40.Di+ 



Contents. — Introduction. — World War II. — The war 
“gainst Vietnam. — Cuba and China. — Violence, non- 
l^-iolence, and the movement. — The Chicago conven- 
I V ^ ion and after. 



Essays on the theory and practice of nonvio- 
lence, U.S. foreign policy since World War II, the 
Vietnam War, and the American peace movement, 
written during the period 19^3-1970. Dellinger 
focuses on the problems encountered in attempts to 
bring about social change by peaceful means , which 
he believes the United States has compounded by 
pursuing counterrevolutionary foreign and domestic 
policies . 



Domes, Jurgen. THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT’S REPERCUS- 
SIONS IN EUROPE. Central Europe journal, v. I8, 
Sept. 1970 : 307-309. 

DB200.T.S7i4, V. 18 

Open warfare between Moscow and Peking is not 
likely in the near future, despite the precarious- 
ness of the existing balance of terror. The Sovi- 
et Union fears being drowned in a gigantic Vietnam 
despite its overwhelming air and technical superi- 
ority, while Peking cannot be confident of the 
loyalty of the regional military commanders . How- 
ever, the cleavage between the two Communist pow- 
ers explains the urgency of Moscow’s effort to en- 
sure its Western frontiers, even at the price of 
accommodation with the United States . Overextend- 
ed in the Middle East and disturbed by the nation- 
alism of its East European allies , the Soviets 
will avoid open war in Europe. In Asia the inter- 
ests of both superpowers increasingly converge on 
the containment of Communist China. West German 
efforts to play Peking against Moscow would injure 
German economic interests in non-Comraunist Asia 
and revive memories of the Berlin-Tokyo axis . 

West Germany must work for change through meaning- 
ful negotiation with both superpowers and with the 
East European countries. What is required today 
is the patience to wait until the conditions for 
such negotiations mature. 



End, Heinrich. [RENOVATION OF DIPLOMACY. THE FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC, FOS- 
SIL OR INSTRUMENT? I Erneuerung der Diplomatie. 

Der Auswartige Dienst der Bundespolitik Deutsch- 
land, Fossil Oder Instrument? CNeuwiedJ Luchter- 
hand CI969] I85 p. (Soziologische Essays) 

JX1796.Ai4E5 

Bibliographical references included in "Anmer- 
kungen": p. 125-152. 

Contents . — Introduction . — Facts . — Definitions 
and goals of foreign policy. — The duties of the 
foreign service. — "Specialness" as a structural 
characteristic of the foreign service. — Sociologi- 
cal aspects of the foreign service. — "Role pres- 
sure" or the psychological problems of the foreign 
service. — Ideological aspects of the foreign ser- 
vice . — Reform. — Appendixes . 

Presented as a contribution to current discus- 
sion of possible reform of the West German foreign 
service. The description of the tasks and methods 
of diplomacy is followed by a longer discussion of 
the concept held by foreign service personnel of 
their own role within society. The author does 
not touch upon possible structural or organization 
reform. 
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54 

Foreign Policy Association. FOREIGN POLICY PRIORI- 
TIES, 1970 - 1971 . Prepared by the editors of the 
Foreign Policy Association. Introd. by Samuel P. 
Hayes. CNew York] Collier Books C1970] 96 p. 

E855.F6 1970 

“Designed to contribute to a more informed and 
thoughtful dialogue between candidate and constit- 
uent" during the 1970 elections. Each of the 12 
chapters deals with such key foreign policy issues 
as Communist China, the Middle East, arms control. 
Western Europe, Vietnam, and the Soviet bloc; dis- 
cusses current U.S. policy; debates the alterna- 
tives; and cites a brief bibliography. The appen- 
dix permits the reader to indicate his policy 
preference with respect to the issues. 



A foreign policy for CANADIANS. In Canada. Dept, 
of External Affairs . External affairs, v. 22, 

July 1970: 221-224. 

JX351.A3, V. 22 

Papers placed on the House of Commons agenda by 
Secretary of State for External Affairs Mitchell 
Sharp that present "the results of a special re- 
view of foreign policy announced by the Prime Min- 
ister in May I 968 ." The papers present a general 
survey of foreign policy, outlining six policy 
themes in terms of national interests and objec- 
tives, as well as detailed studies of Europe, Lat- 
in America, the United Nations, the Pacific, and 
international development . They suggest how the 
main contours of Canada's external policies . . . 
are being reshaped to meet the challenges and op- 
portunities offered by a rapidly-changing world." 



France. Ambassade. U.S. S ervice de Presse et d'ln- 
formation. FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY; OFFICIAL STATE- 
MENTS, SPEECHES, AND COMMUNIQUES JANUARY -JUNE 
1968 . New York CI 968 ] 184 p. 

DLC 

A compilation of documents, treaties and agree- 
ments, and Ministers' reports pertaining to for- 
eign policy. A chronology of the period covered, 
a subject index, and an index by country are also 
included . 



Gardner, Lloyd C. ARCHITECTS OF ILLUSION; MEN AND 
IDEAS IN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1941-1949. 
Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1970. 365 P* 

E813.G2T 

Bibliography: p. 323-350. 

Contents.— Preface.— William C. Bullitt: Thomas 

Jefferson in Moscow. — Franklin D. Roosevelt: the 

perils of second- fl'ont diplomacy. — Harry S. Tru- 
man: from San Francisco to Potsdam. — James F. 

Byrnes: collective security through public diplo- 
macy. Will Clayton, the British loan, and the po- 

litical economy of cold war.— George C. Marshall: 
traditional policy in post-traditional China. — 
Bernard M. Baruch: atoms for peace. — Dean Acheson 

0 nd the "holy .pretense." — Lucius D. Clay: Ameri- 

l^l^l^an decisions in Germany. — James V. Forrestal and 
tr\l^\^eorge F. Kennan: will the real "Mr. X" please 



stand up? — The cold war in history. — A note on 
sources . — Index . 

Portraits of American political and military 
leaders who were instrumental in formulating U.S. 
cold war policy during the 194o’s. Gardner focus- 
es on the conditions and attitudes that led 
them to respond as they did to the challenges of 
increased world responsibilities and the perceived 
Soviet threat . 

58 

Georgetown University, Washington , D ._C . Center for 
Strategic and International Studies . NEW TRENDS 
IN KREMLIN POLICY. Washington, 1970. 168 p. 

( Its Special Report Series, no. 11, Aug. 197o) 

DLC 

Contents. — Foreword. — pt. 1. Panel findings. — 
pt. 2. The background paper: Introduction. The 

final years of the Klirushchev decade. The rise of 
the Soviet military-industrial apparatus complex. 
Changing modes of destalinization . The Stalin is- 
sue in perspective. Why restalinization? The 
contemporary crisis in foreign policy. New depar- 
tures in foreign policy. The Sino— Soviet contro- 
versy. The triangulation of global power. The 
temptations and risks of strategic superiority. 
Eastern Europe since Czechoslovakia. Soviet poli- 
cy aims in Eastern Europe. Soviet control tight- 
ened in Eastern Europe. The results of Soviet ef- 
forts. Some specific cases. Prospects in Eastern 
Europe. — pt . 3. Individual panelist comments. 

Publishes the findings of two panels — one com- 
posed of European officials and academics, the 
other, of their American counterparts — appointed 
to make projections of Soviet foreign and military 
policy for the next decade, together with a back- 
ground paper used by the panels in making their 
assessments . Neither panel could reach consensus 
on the prospects for Soviet-American negotiations. 
Some participants felt that ideological hostility 
vill prevent meaningful talks, others, that the 
Soviet leadership is realistic enough to bow to 
the demands of expediency. The American panel, 
with some dissent, suggest that "restalinization" 
is the most significant development in Soviet pol- 
icy since 1964. 

59 

Gurtov, Melvin. PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF UNITED 
STATES POLICY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. Santa Monica, 
Calif., Rand Corp. , 1969 . xiv, 120 p. (Rand Cor- 
poration. Memorandum RM-5910-ISA) 

QI 8 O.AIR 36 , no. 5910 

"This research is supported by the Department of 
Defense under Contract DAHC15 67 C OI 58 ." 

Bibliographical footnotes . 

Speculates on the effects of U.S. withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia and selects four problem areas 
for detailed analysis: China’s loreign policy and 

nuclear growth, Soviet interest in Southeast Asia, 
Japan's role in the region, and the problems of 
political integration and economic development. 
Gurtov postulates five elements of U.S. national 
interest for assessing U.S. policy in the region: 
security, economic resources, historical-psycho- 
logical obligations, political-legal commitments, 
and the promotion of peace and stability. He con- 
cludes that the United States has no vital securi- 
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ty interests in Southeast Asia and that a Coimnu- 
nist takeover of any single country in the area 
would not constitute a serious threat to U.S. se- 
curity. 



Hartmann, Frederick H. THE NEW AGE OF A1<1ERICAK FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. ENew York] Macmillan E1970^ 

*399 p. maps. E81iO.H3T 

Bibliography: p. 379-388. 

A historical and analytical study of U.S. for- 
eign policy emphasizing the need for new perspec- 
tives and approaches in keeping with the Nation's 
capabilities. Hartmann is particularly concerned 
that alternative solutions to U.S. problems have 
received scant consideration, which he attributes 
to a failure to ask the right questions in the 
right order. He argues that the policy of con- 
tainment can achieve U.S. strategic objectives 
only at excessive cost and risk and proposes in 
its place a policy designed to isolate opponents . 



ience." The dialog begun at Erfurt will continue 
at Kassel, where the East Germans can be expected 
to press for recognition as a second state in Ger- 
many with equal rights under international law. 

The popular demonstrations at Erfurt for Willy 
Brandt bear witness that the citizen of the Ge man 
Democratic Republic has not identified himself 
with the Communist world view. Brandt marked off 
unmistakeably the position of the Federal Republic 
by saying "we must not. make it impossible . . . 
for the German people to decide in free self-de- 
termination, how it wishes to live together." Yet 
there can be no reason for optimism, because the 
Communist all-or-nothing approach continues un- 
changed and "because no freely elected German gov- 
ernment can or will yield the fundamental right of 
self-determination . " 



Hupka, Herbert. THE PROBLEM OF A NEW GERMAN OSTPOL- 
ITIK. Central Europe Journal, v. l8, Apr. I97O; 
115-119. DB200.7.S7lf, V. 18 



Holmes, John W. CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: PO- 

LITICAL AND SECURITY ISSUES. Atlantic Community 
quarterly, v. 8, fall 1970: 398-i4l6. 

D839.A85, V. 8 

Weighs the options open to Canada in its rela- 
tions with the United States, concentrating on 
Canada's future role in NATO, alternative policies 
in U.S .-Canadian relations, and the question of 
independent Canadian foreign policy. Holmes dis- 
cusses as alternative policies for Canada neutral- 
ity, close military cooperation, and differentiat- 
ed military and diplomatic functions . He con- 
cludes that "the option of a reasonable indepen- 
dent foreign policy reasonably pursued, within 
reason, may retain Ethe] Canadian identity in in- 
ternational affairs." 



Houghton, Neal D. A CASE FOR ESSENTIAL ABANDONMENT 
OF BASIC U.S. COLD WAR OBJECTIVES. Western polit- 
ical quarterly, v. 23, June 1970: 381+-411. 

JA1.W4, V. 23 



West German policy toward. Eastern Europe cannot 
ignore the hard fact of the division of Germany, 
and it must take for granted Bonn's own continued 
integration with the West, specifically, member- 
ship in NATO. Policy toward East Germany cannot 
be considered singly, since that country is itself 
inextricably connected with East Europe and Mos- 
cow. Bonn must also recognize that the Americans 
have moved from confrontation to negotiation and 
that the Soviet Union's willingness to talk with 
the capitalist superpower is shown by the strate- 
gic arms limitation talks . The present adminis- 
tration of the Federal Republic has followed the 
example of its predecessors by offering renuncia- 
tion-of- force agreements to Moscow, Warsaw, and 
Pankow. To get a dialog going, Bonn has made some 
concessions to East Germany in advance. The in- 
tegrity of the present Polish territories should 
be recognized in a treaty on the mutual renuncia- 
tion of force without anticipating a definite 
peace settlement. Tho Federal Republic must also 
recognize the limitations placed on its ability to 
act in regard to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Un- 
ion by the Paris treaties of 195^* 



ERIC 



Charges that "essentially all of the basic as- 
sumptions upon which EU.S.] cold war objectives 
and policies have rested and developed have been 
unsound and unwarranted in fact or reality" and 
that "their operational implications have been 
outmoded from their basic inception in the very 
nature of the period of history through which the 
whole world is now passing." Houghton looks to 
academics and other intellectuals for the social 
leadership needed to break out of the cold war 
impasse and establish an alliance with the social 
orders that are emerging to meet the real needs of 
mankind . 

63 

Hupka, Herbert. ERFURT-ECASSEL; FROM MONOLOGUE TO 
DIALOGUE. Central Europe Journal, v. I8, June 
I97O: 199-202. DB200.7.S7^+, V. 18 

The Erfurt meeting between the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the Chairman of 
Q he Council of Ministers of the German Democratic 
~ epublic will be historic as an "all-German exper- 



INDONESIA. Asian almanac, v. 8, Oct. 10, 1970: 
4207-4209. DS1.A4752, v. 8 

Dr. Adam Malik, Indonesia’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, stated in July that his Government was 
not opposed to normalizing relations with Commu- 
nist China, provided China would agree to cease 
"hostile acts of subversion" and stop criticizing 
the Indonesian Government. He believes that the 
danger of massive military aggression in Asia is 
low as long as the U.S. -Soviet nuclear balance re- 
mains stable. Although China's capacity for 
large-scale external military operations will be 
quite limited in the foreseeable future its evolv- 
ing nuclear capability might induce a radical and 
dogmatic leadership ‘‘to project novel ideas in re- 
lation to Asia in general." However, if China 
achieves a higher' level of nuclear development, it 
will probably adopt a more moderate foreign poli- 
cy. The most recent manifestation of the ongoing 
reorganization of the Indonesian Armed Forces is 
the creation of a Central Civic Mission Board, 
headed by the Deputy Commander of the Armed Forces 
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and designed to promote and guide the military in 
its new sociopolitical roles. President Suharto 
has said that if the Armed Forces fail to dis- 
charge their dual task of national defense and 
civic action, they would lose their confidence and 
that of the people, and national development would 
never be accomplished. Although the military have 
no intention of monopolizing power, they realized 
that no other organization was capable of dealing 
effectively with national problems. The assign- 
ment of military personnel to civil-action duties 
will not necessitate the removal of civil servants 
from their posts. 



Jha, D. C. PAKISTAN’S FOREIGN POLICY: AN ANALYTI- 

CAL STUDY. Indian Journal of political science, 

V. 31, Apr. /June 1970: 113-137. 

JA26.I5, V. 31 

Traces the post-1947 evolution of Pakistan’s 
foreign policy. Due to Great Power rivalries in 
Asia in the 196o*s, Pakistan vas able to establish 
"bilateral equations" with Communist China, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States with the un- 
derstanding "that the nature and complexion of the 
equation should be such as to promote our mutual 
interest without adversely affecting the legiti- 
mate interests of third parties." While this pol- 
icy has enhanced national security considerably, 
Pakistan might be trapped on a "triangular tight- 
rope" in the future. 



67 



Johnson, U. Alexis. THE ROLE OF JAPAN AND THE FU- 
TURE OF AMERICAN RELATIONS WTH THE FAR EAST. In 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia . A new American posture toward Asia. 
Philadelphia, 1970. ( its Annals, v. 390, July 
1970) p. 63-72. H1.A4, V. 390 

American interest and involvement in Asia is not 
a recent aberration, but a continuing phenomenon 
going back to the days of the China Clippers and 
extending through the period when the United 
States followed a policy of isolation in other 
areas. Today Japan is the leading nation in Asia, 
vastly superior economically and technically to 
other states in the area. Linked to the United 
States by a Mutual Defense Treaty, Japan has sub- 
stantial armed forces capable of assuring the 
country’s immediate conventional defense. In his 
State of the Union message, President Nixon 
recognized this primacy, stating "Japanese-Ameri- 
can friendship and cooperation are the linchpin 
for peace in the Pacific." Japan is contributing 
to the development of the free states of Asia 
through increasing economic and technical coopera- 
tion. We ,\:elcome this policy and will not ask Ja- 
pan to assijime security responsibilities inconsis- 
tent with the felt concerns of the Japanese peo- 
ple. Looking at the region as a whole, the ulti- 
mate ideal is a community of the free states of 
Asia cooperating for their common interests in the 
political, economic, and security fields, with 
>Aiich we are associated only to the degree that 
these states desire our association. Japan must 
play a major role in any such community, (Ab- 
stract supplied) 



Johnson, James A. THE NEW GENERATION OF ISOLATION- 
ISTS. Foreign affairs, v. 1+9, Oct. 1970: 136-146. 

d4io.f6, V. 49 




The Vietnam War, domestic problems, and doubts 
over the Nation's international involvements have 
produced a new generation of isolationists in the 
United States. The new Isolationism, basically a 
reaction to military interventionism, is not a re- 
jection oT internationalism, as was isolationist 
sentiment during the Interwar period. The sense 
of world mission characteristic of the 1940* s and 
1950’s is gone, and with it, the simplistic dis- 
tinction between "good guys" and "bad guys," the 
"free world" and communism. The idealism of Amer- 
ican youth now focuses on new kinds of social and 
political problems — pollution, racism, urban de- 
cay — ^because the fear of Communist expansionism is 
no longer real. Changes in the techiiology of war 
have shifted attention from fear of foreign con- 
quest to fear of nuclear annihilation. The opti- 
mism generated during the Kennedy era has given 
way to disillusionment. Although the new isola- 
tionists have severely criticized many aspects of 
American society, particularly defense spending 
and U.S. military involvements, few are pacifists, 
and most would willingly fight in a conventional 
war to defend the United S+ates . They share the 
interventionists’ concern for promoting and de- 
fending the national interest, but they differ 
over the components of national interest . Because 
of their profound distrust of the basic assump- 
tions of the interventionists, "a new internation- 
alism based on a peaceful response to human needs 
is the only effective response that the new gener- 
ation of isolationists will heed." 



Kapur, Ashok. SOVIET MOVES IN ASIA: TRENDS FOR THE 

EARLY SEVENTIES. China report, v. 6, May /June 
1970: 15-27. DST77.55.C4484, v. 6 

A detailed conceptual analysis of Soviet policy 
in Asia that considers the global ramifications of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. 



Karnow, Stanley. LEARNING TO LIVE WITH CHINA. Far 
Eastern economic review, v. 69, July 2, I97O: 27- 
23, 31-32, 35. IIC411.F18, v. 69 

Examines traditional and contemporary sources of 
conflict between the United States and China, 
Karnow concludes that their relations "have suf- 
fered from a good deal of misunderstanding and 
mistrust built up by both sides largely . , . be- 
cause of internal pressures on the respective 
leaderships." S^nce the United States must live 
with the Chinese, Washington must recognize the 
legitimate Chinese interests in Southeast Asia, 
Judge the Chinese by their actions rather than 
their words , assess Chinese power more realisti- 
cally, and abandon the missionary attitude that it 
can change the Chinese. 



71 

Kennedy, Edward M. BEGINNING ANEW IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Saturday review, v. 53, Oct. 17, 1970: 18-21. 

ZI219.S25, V. 53 

The great hopes aroused by the Alliance for 
Progress have been dissipated by the continuation 
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of an anachronistic foreign policy that prefers 
the stability of repressive military regimes to 
the risk of democratic social change. The social 
and political statistics of Latin America are at 
least as depressing as they were before the alli- 
axice. U.S. military and diplomatic support for 
oppressive regimes, such as those in Brazil and 
Argentina, has failed to improve conditions in the 
countries involved and has contributed to a grow- 
ing anti-Americanism. Basic social change is in- 
evitable in Latin America; the only question is 
whether it will come about peacefully or violent- 
ly. The United States can contribute to peaceful 
change by reaffirming the democratic goals of the 
alliance, withdrawing its military missions and 
curtailing military assistance and arms sales, in- 
creasing economic and technical aid and encourag- 
ing land reform, assuring a more positive role for 
American private investments in Latin America, and 
improving relations with Cuba. 



Koch, Thilo. CTHE GERI-IAW DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OIJ THE 
CHESSBOARD OF THE SOVIET UNION I Auf dein Schach- 
brett der Sowjet union, die DDR. [Hamburg] Wegner 
[19T03 ll42 p. map. 

DD26l.l4.K56 

Includes bibliographical references. 



ean, since in an air age ships are 'vulnerable. 
However, the Soviet Union has gained control of 
strategic Mediterranean airfields through politi- 
cal penetration, making direct control of the Bos- 
porus and the Dardanelles 'unnecessary. ”ln order 
to become u Mediterranean power the Russians no 
longer need control of the exit through the Hel- 
lespont." Decolonization in French North Africa 
and Ljbya and the last two Arab defeats by Israel 
have facilitated the Russian expansion. Moscow 
has been inspired by the age-old ambition to "lib- 
erate" Istanbul as well as by a desire to dominate 
one of the world's key transportation arteries, 
control oil resources in the Near East, and secure 
Arab cooperation in the struggle against the West. 
The strategy includes acquisition of military 
bases in North Africa to threaten Southern Europe 
and separation of Europe from Africa and the Indi- 
an Ocean countries. Further, the Soviet Union 
fears that if it does not fill the Mediterranean 
vacuum created by the withdrawal of the French, 
British, and Italians, Communist China will. 

l.egvold, Robert. SOVIET PCLICT IM V/EST AFRICA. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1970. 
372 p. DTi476.5.L37 

Bibliography: p. 3^9-357. 



Partial contents. — The German Democratic Repub- 
lic on the chessboard of the Soviet Union, by 
Thilo Koch. — Documentation selected by Michael 
Wolf Thomas . 

Sketches the position of the German Democratic 
rblic within the Council of Mutual Economic As- 
kance (COMECON) and Warsaw Pact and its general 
exploitation by the Soviet Union in the world are- 
na. Documentation is chosen to illustrate the 
thesis that while the relations of East Germany 
with individual members of the Soviet bloc have 
varied, Pankow has constantly and directly re- 
sponded to Moscow’s wishes. Koch calls the German 
Democratic Republic the queen's pawn in the Soviet 
Union's great power game. 



Kroger, Herbert. CIIJTERKATIONAL RECOGNITION AND 
PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE! Blatter fur deutsche und 
Internationale Politik, v. 15, June 1970: 565-576. 

D839.B57, V. 15 

On the basis of international law, condemns the 
proposals advanced by the Bonn government for 
shaping future East German-West German relation- 
ships, Kroger thinks the formal recognition of 
East Germany is more than a "legalistic formali- 
ty." Peaceful coexistence is not possible in Eu- 
rope while Bonn refuses to recognize its neighbor 
as a subject in international law or negotiate in 
the spirit of the East German memorandum of Decem- 
ber 17 , 1969 • 



7^4 

Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Erik von. THE RUSSIANS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. National review, v. 22, August 25, 
1970: 691. AP2.N35i45, v. 22 




The ever-increasing Soviet naval presence is 
)robably not the gravest menace in the Mediterran- 



Contents. — The Soviet response to colctMal Afri- 
ca. — The first contacts with black Africa.— The 
era of optimism, i960. — Africa divided. — Policy in 
transition, 1962-1963. — Ideological experimenta- 
tion in Khruschev's last year. — Policy after 
Khrushchev: smaller expectations, 1965-1966. — 

The new realisin, I967-I968. — Conclusion. --Note on 
methodology . — Index. 

A study of Soviet foreign policy in Guinea, 
Ghana, the Ivory Coast, Mali, Nigeria, and Sene- 
gal, states that together illustrate the full 
spectrum of problems faced by the Soviet Union in 
its relations with the new states ol‘ black Africa. 
As events in Africa have made it progj'essively 
more evident that the continent is not prepared 
for Socialist revolution, Soviet interest in the 
area has declined. It now lies on the periphery 
of Soviet concern, and, unless circumstances 
change radically, it is likely to remain there. 



76 

Lewis, Flora. WH NIXON EOCTfilNE. Atlantic month- 
ly, V. 226, Nov. I97O: 6, 8, 10, 12, H, 16. 

AP2.A8, V. 226 

The Nixon Doctrine is ambiguous even to American 
officials in Asia responsible for its implementa- 
tion. The obstacles to stability in non-Communist 
Asia are enormous and may require longer and more 
extensive U.S. support than is implied in adminis- 
tration statements emphasizing U.S. withdrawal 
iVom Asia. Japan is apparently under pressure 
from the United States to assume an active mili- 
tary and political role in Asia sooner than Tokyo 
would like. The attempt to replace U.S. pressure 
on China with the collective pressure of non-Com- 
munist Asia is misconceived and should be aban- 
doned in favor of a policy that encourages each 
country to seek its own accommodation with China. 
This can be accomplished only when the United 
States terminates its involvement in the Indochina 
War and works for rapprochement with Peking by ar- 
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ranging for a referendum on Taiwan, which would 
undoubtedly result in a statement of preference 
for independence from either Chinese government. 
The non-Cammunist countries of Asia ’’need an Amer- 
ican policy which will safeguard their own efforts 
to develop, rather than a policy of countercoali- 
tion designed principally to reduce the cost of 
conflict for America.” 

TT 

Mackintosh, Malcolm Einterview] CLUES TO SOVIET 
POLICY. U.S. news & world report, v. 69 , Nov. 2, 
1970: 66-69. JKI.U65, V. 69 

Warns that the leadership of the Soviet Union 
looks upon negotiation not as a means to relieve 
tensions and promote mutual understanding but as a 
weapon like any other weapon, to be used to fur- 
ther the growth of Soviet political, economic, and 
military power. The Soviet Union is in an expan- 
sionist mood; it is much more.- willing to take 
chances now than in the past, and it is prepared 
to exploit local opportunities to increase its in- 
fluence, even at the risk of a confrontation with 
the United States . In the strategic arms limita- 
tion talks, its goals are to stabilize the stra- 
tegic balance at near parity, prevent another heat 
in the arms race, which it certainly would lose, 
and create a ”forum for a superpower directorate 
for ru:i.clng the world.” 

76 

Madhok, Ralraj . BALRAJ MADHOK ON INDIA'S FOREIGN 
POLICY AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS; COLLECTION OF SOME 
IMPORTANT SPEECHES DELIVERED IN THE LOK SABHA. 

New Delhi, Bharati Sahitya Sadan CI969] I56 p. 

DSi4l48.M23 

Running title: India's foreign policy and na- 

tional affairs. 

Speeches delivered between June I966 and January 
1969 in the House of Representatives of the Indian 
Parliament that include a general survey of for- 
eign policy, recommendations for its reorienta- 
tion, discussions of India's role in the British 
Commonwealth , its attitude toward West and East 
Germany, its reaction to the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the reorganization of the north- 
east region, and the Kashmir question. 



Mahajani, Usha. INDIA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA: SPLENDID 

ISOLATION, ACTIVE INTERVENTION OR DETACHED IN- 
VOLVEMENT? United Asia, v. 22, May /June 19T0: 
IO5-I2U. DS1.U55, V. 22 

Advocates "detached involvement” for India in 
its relations with Southeast Asia, emphasizing 
that it would inspire India to pursue its legiti- 
mate interest in the area, enable it to intervene 
on its own initiative, and dissuade it from under- 
taking entangling commitments. Mahajani assesses 
Indian foreign policy in the context of Communist 
China's role in South East Asia, the Kashmir dis- 
pute, internal revolution, and regional solidari- 
ty. He rejects the power-vacuum theory that has 
been popularized in the wake of Great Britain's 
withdrawal from East of Suez, noting that there is 
little to substantiati.' the assumptions that the 
Western naval and mi lie ary presence in Asia and 
the Indian Ocean are in India’s interests or that 



the Soviet penetration into the Indian Ocean is a 
threat to India's security, especially in view of 
Japanese military activities instigated by the 
United States. 



80 

::ans field, Michael J. PERSPECTIVE ON ASIA; THE NEW 
U.S. DOCTRINE AND SOUTHEAST ASIA. Report of Sena- 
tor Mike Mansfield to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1969. 15 p. 

DS516.8.M21+ 

At head of title: 91st Congress, 1st Session; 

Committee print. 

Contents. — Introduction. — The President's new 
Asian doctrine. — Reactions to the new Asian doc- 
trine. — The new doctrine and Southeast Asian coun- 
tries* — Concluding comments. 

Evaluates the Nixon doctrine on the basis of 
conversations with Southeast Asian leaders in Au- 
gust 1969. Mansfield finds that these leaders no 
longer perceive a significant threat of Communist 
aggression in the region, that U.S. interests on 
the Asian mainland are peripheral, and that conse- 
quently the United States should alter its role 
from that of an Asian power to a Pacific power. 

He reports that U.S. officials in Asia have thus 
far expended little serious effort to comply with 
the Nixon doctrine and recommends that Washington 
issue firm directives to achieve compliance. Af- 
ter reviewing the economic, political, and mili- 
tary situations in the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Burma, Cambodia, and Laos, he proposes that che 
United States shift its emphasis from bilateral to 
multilateral economic aid, impose strict curbs on 
further military aid, and encourage nonmilitary 
cooperation among the Asian nations. 

81 

Meissner, Boris. CTHS SOVIET UNION AND COLLECTIVE 
SECURITY] Sowjetunion und die kollektive Sicher- 
heit . Aussenpolitik, v. 21, July 1970: 393-^05. 

D839.A885, V. 21 

Reviews the history of Soviet attitudes toward 
collective security to establish the difference 
between the aggressive coexistence strategy being 
implemented today and the older emphasis on equi- 
librium. Meissner fears that the proposed Europe- 
an security congress will constiuute international 
recognition of the division of Germany. When its 
western front is consolidated, the Soviet Union 
can turn to the integration of Eastern Europe and 
then expand in the Third World. Meissner proposes 
a return to the agenda suggested by Molotov for 
t).e 195^ security conference. 



Meyer-Detring, Wilhelm. CDISTURBING REALITIES 3 
Storende Realitaten. Wehrkunde, v. 19, Sept. 

I 97 O: i+l 4 l-UU 3 . U3.W396, V. 19 

llie preoccupation of the German Federal Republic 
with security obscui*es its understanding of the 
realities of military policy. The right of self- 
determination, the first of the basic realities of 
military policy, is expressed in the Moscow-Bonn 
renunciation-of-force treaty. It can become a re- 
ality of political policy when the German people, 
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not the Government or the Bundeswehr alone, recog- 
nize that the right to self-determination merits 
defense by arms if necessary. An ijnportant polit- 
icomilitary reality is that Soviet policy has long 
since ceased to be motivated by communism or any 
ideology other than Russian patriotism. Whenever 
direct confrontation with the Americans must be 
avoided, it is the Russian tactic to obtain what- 
ever is possible by negotiations and treaties . 

What else is the meaning of the renunciation-of- 
force pact? The Russians certainly never thought 
that West Germany seriously contemplated a mili- 
tary attack. Other realities are Soviet fears of 
China, of a two-front war, and of the rising costs 
of armament, which account fct" Soviet interest in 
a better economic understanding with Bonn. It is 
possible that by easing the Soviet economic cri- 
sis, the Germans are in effect helping the Soviets 
to arm. The great reality that the Soviets cannot 
overlook is the Atlantic alliance. The Soviet 
ceill for a European security conference, where se- 
curity will be coi-.sidered only from the economic 
or sociopolitical points of view, is a tactic to 
outflank that reality. The Soviets seek safety on 
their western borders, profitable economic rela- 
tions, and complete military hegemony in Europe 
with the Vest’s approval, to bring about an era of 
”pax sovietica.” 



83 

Modelski, George. THE WORLD'S FOREIGN MINISTERS: A 

POLITICAL ELITE. Journal of conflict resolution, 
V. 14, June 1970: 135-175 • 

JX1901.J6, V. Ik 

This is an empirical study of the backgrounds, 
current experiences , and values of persons holding 
the role of foreign minister in their respective 
nations in 1965 » with historical comparisons of 
some aspects. Data are included from a mailed 
questionnaire with a response of over 15 percent. 
Findings on educational experience, foreign trav- 
el, personal acquaintance with counterparts in 
other countries, and other attributes are tabulat- 
ed and discussed. Taking Morgenthau’s suggestions 
about a ’’world elite” as a point of departure, the 
study involves implications about the cohesiveness 
of such an elite and the perceptible changes that 
have occurred within it since the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The decline of "aristocracy” as a criteri- 
on, the participation of new and relatively small 
powers in world affairs, and the technological fa- 
cilitation of face-to-face contact among foreign 
ministers in the twentieth century (especially 
since World War II ) are discussed as factors in 
present-day international relations. (Abstract 
supplied) 



84 

Morgan, Roger. THE NEW GERMANY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 

BRITISH POLICY; A CASE OF COVERGENCE. Round table; 
the Commonwealth quarterly, no. 239 » July 1970: 
249-255. AP4.R6, 1970 

Present Anglo-German relationships are on an ex- 
traordinarily friendly level and seem likely to re- 
main so for a fairly long period. The Ostpolitik 
of the Brandt government will achieve what it can 
in a very short time. Bonn needs a firm basis in 
Q West more than it needs anything it is likely 
et in the East. British and German judgements 




about the possibility cf detente with the Soviet 
bloc will soon return to a similar focus. The ex- 
panding range of common interests in industrial, 
technological, and economic collaboration and Ger- 
man advocacy of British entry into the Common Mar- 
ket are reasons for anticipating increasing Anglo- 
German harmony. In the general spectrum of world 
politics, Britain and Germany see themselves as 
members of the same category of medium powers, 
with an increasing area of concern in the organi- 
zation of Western Europe and in the development of 
ther’.r relations both with the United States and 
witn Eastern Europe. Britain should take care 
that the four -power negotiations on Berlin make 
concessions to East Germany only at the proper 
tempo to help Bonn’s effort at East-West stabili- 
zation. 



Mourin, Maxime. CTHE SOVIET UNION IN THE FACE OF 
OTE NEW JAPANESE POWER! L’U.R.S.S. devant la nou- 
velle puissance japonaise. Revue de defense na- 
tionale, v. 26, June 1970: 935-948. 

d4io.r45, V. 26 

Focuses on Soviet-Japanese relations during the 
past 25 years. Mourin contends that the Soviet 
Union can no longer demand economic collaboration 
with Tokyo without giving Japan sufficient terri- 
torial compensations, [toreover, Moscow is going 
to find that it will be difficult to consolidate 
its influence or presence in Asia without improv- 
ing its political relations with Japan. He con- 
cludes that Japan will surpass the Soviet Union in 
industrial production and that it is beginning to 
revise its posture in the world, particularly in 
Asia, and play a greater role in establishing its 
own security. 



Muskie, Edmund S. MUSKIE’S TIMETABLE: OUT OF INDO- 

CHINA IN l8 MONTHS. New York times magazine, July 
5, 1970; 8-13. AP2.N6575, 1970 

President Nixon’s policy in Southeast Asia 
serves only to perpetuate the war in Vietnam and 
Cambodia and further divide the nation at home. 

A military victory is out of the question, and 
the United States should be moving to create con- 
ditions conducive to a political settlement. The 
outlook for such a settlement could be improved 
materially by adopting a fixed timetable for the 
withdrawal of all U.S. troops within l8 months. 
This time frame could be shortened if Hanoi agreed 
to a ceasefire, and it would not be followed at 
all unless U.S. prisoners of war were returned and 
the safety of the withdrawal guaranteed. Argu- 
ments against a fixed timetable — in particular, 
those that raise the specter of a bloodbath in the 
South — do not stand up to analysis. On the other 
hand the advantages are very real: a fixed sched- 

ule of withdrawal would put control over events 
back in the hands of the United States, where it 
belongs; encourage a better climate in which to 
negotiate for the return of U.S. prisoners of war 
and the safety of U.S. troops during the withdraw- 
al; and greatly improve prospects for a broad po- 
litical settlement. 



87 

Palme, Olof. SWEDEN: NEUTRALITY, NOT SILENCE. Vi- 

tal speeches of the day, v. 36, July 15, 1970; 
578-580. PN6121.V52, v. 36 
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Delivered before the National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 5> 1970. 

Sweden’s policy of neutrality is firmly based on 
its history and its strategic location in Europe 
between East and West, Neutrality must be credi- 
ble to be effective, and Sweden’s per capita de- 
fense expenditures are the world’s fourth highest. 
Neutrality does not mean isolation, nor does it 
condemn Sweden to remain silent on major interna- 
tional issues. As a small nation, Sweden regards 
cooperation with the great powers as not only a 
matter of self-interest but also a means of con- 
tributing to world peace. The smaller nations 
will gradually relinquish mere of their sovereign- 
ty as states move toward greater interdependence, 
but this must come about through voluntary agree- 
ments, not dictation by the superpowers. Sweden 
has long played an active role in the United Na- 
tions, disarmament negotiations, and aid to de. el- 
oping countries , but it professes no special in- 
sight into the world's problems and is acutely 
aware of its limited ability to influence the 
course of world events . It may be true that the 
1970' s portend catastrophe, as some claim, but the 
decade may also mark the turning point for peace- 
ful and constructive change in the developing 
countries and a lessening of world tensions. Al- 
though Sweden is not without problems , its own 
progress in social reform is evidence that peace- 
ful social change is possible. 



Pillai, Kesavakurup R. INDIA'S FOREIGN POLICY: BA- 

SIC ISSUES AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES. Meerut, Meen- 
akshi Prakashan Ccl9693 p. 

DSUU5.P5 1969 



bias that places primary value on the ability of a 
nation to govern itself. The Russian preoccupa- 
tion with empire manifests itself as a tendency to 
absorb neighboring peoples, while America's com- 
mercial experience predisposes it toward a bal- 
ance-of-power theory of international relations. 
Since the Soviet process of industrialization oc- 
curred without a corresponding growth of commer- 
cial relations , the belief in compromise that is 
characteristic of American foreign policy is lack- 
ing in Soviet policy. 

90 

Reischauer, Edwin 0. TRANSPACIFIC RELATIONS. Tok- 
yo, C. E. Tuttle 119693 88 p. 

DS33.U.u6Rit 

Originally published as one chapter in Agenda 
For the Nation; Papers on Domestic and Foreign 
Policy Issues . HN 65 .A 63 

Suggests steps the United States should take to 
effect a more realistic Asian policy. Reischauer 
contends that America should terminate the Vietnam 
War as soon as possible by negotiating a complete 
American withdrawal, maintain friendly relations 
with Japan, and seek to relax tensions involving 
China. The United States must recognize that once 
the Vietnam War is settled, it has no other vitaP 
interests in Asia and must accept that it has less 
control in Asia than previously . He concludes 
that the United States should adopt a low profile 
in Asia while at the same time sustaining a broad 
concern for the future of Asia and Asians. Ameri- 
ca "should approach the problems of Asia in Judo 
style, not trading blow for blow with the forces 
of Asia, but so adapting Cits 3 stance as to let 
these forces work for Cit3." 



Contents. — Background. — The cold war. — Relations 
with Pakistan .—Foreign aid. — Relations with 
China. — Other major issues. — Conclusion. — Appendi- 
ces . — Bibliography. — Index. 

Examines the attitudes of the major Indian oppo- 
sition parties euid their influence on foreign pol- 
icy. Pillai selects four parties representing 
broadly based leftist and rightist points of 
view — the Communist Party of India, the Praja So- 
cialist Party, the Jana Sangh, and the Swatantra 
Party — and focuses on events during the period 
19 ^ 7 - 1963 . He concludes that these parties have 
had a significant and positive influence on Indian 
foreign policy. 



89 

Pipes, Richard. RUSSIA'S MISSION, AMERICA'S DESTI- 
NY. Encounter, v. 35 > Oct. 1970: 3-11. 

AP4.E44, V. 35 

Compares the historical determinants of Soviet 
and U.S. foreign policies. Pipes challenges the 
view that the current detente in Soviet-U.S. rela- 
tions is the result of the convergence of their 
social and political institutions. Both the Sovi- 
et Union and the United States spring from Europe- 
an civilization, but the differences in what each 
has borrowed are mor<5 significant than the simi- 
larities . The isolationism of the Soviet elite 
derives from a Manichean division of the world 
‘ into Russians and non-Russians , while American 

isolationist sentiment reflects an individualistic 



91 

Riklin, Alois. LMODELS OF SWISS FOREIGN POLICY! 
Modell einer schweizerischen Aussenpolitik . Os- 
terreichische Zeitschrift fdr Aussenpolitik, 

V. 10, no. 2, 19T0: 67-77- 

DB47.o143, V. 10 

Recognizing that Switzerland can influence world 
politics only to the extent of its limited means 
arid pewer is a necessary preliminary to construct- 
ing models of Swiss foreign policy. Consequently 
the most realistic model prescribes the closest 
possible integration with all efforts toward in- 
ternational cooperation while maintaining Swiss 
neutrality and refraining from the pursuit of an 
active neutrality policy. Neutrality implicitly 
forbids entry into a pact system and requires a 
readiness to resort to arms for its protection. 

The areas of action for this model of Swiss for- 
eign policy lie in Europe, the United Nations, in- 
ternational humanitarian efforts, and the policy 
of coexistence with the Communist states. In im- 
plementing its coexistence policy, Switzerland 
should build up relationships with Eastern Europe 
and resume diplomatic relations with all states, 
including the German Democratic Republic. 



92 

Rostov, Walt W. ASIA: TODAY’S POLICY TOMORROW'S 

FACT. Vital Speeches of the day, v. 36 , Sept. 1, 
1970 : 682-688. PN6121.V52, v. 36 

Delivered at the Naval War College, Newport, 
R.I., June 19 , 19T0. 
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Contends that U.S. withdrawal from Asia would 
not be in the interests of either the United 
States or the smaller nations of Asia. Rostow ar- 
gues that the costs of U.S. commitments to Asia, 
while substantial, do not significantly affect the 
ability of the United States to deal with its do- 
mestic problems. U.S. withdrawal would encourage 
Chinese aggressiveness, threaten Southeast Asia 
with Chinese domination, and increase the proba- 
bility of a major Asian war. 

93 

Sapin, Burton M. , comp . CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN AND MILITARY POLICY. CGlenview, 111.] 

Scott, Foresman C19T0] l85 p. (Scott, Foresman*s 

American Government readings series) 

E81+O.S24 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Partial contents. — The United States in world 
politics. — Military force and foreign policy: The 

pressures of military necessity, by Gene M. Lyons. 
New approaches to defense decision-making, by Wes- 
ley W. Posvar. Post-Vietnam role of the military 
in foreign policy, by Maxwell D. Taylor. Politi- 
co-military problems and resources, by John C. 
Ausland. — Politics, publics, the media and the na- 
tional character. — Formulating and implementing 
national policy: Planning-Programming-Budgeting, 

by the Senate Subcommittee on National Security 
and International Operations. PPBS and foreign 
affairs, by Thomas C. Schelling. — Major policy 
problems, foreign policy analysis: The ABM, pro- 

liferation and international stability, by Robert 
L. Rothstein. The Atlantic mirage, by Ronald 
Steel. Containment in Asia reconsidered, by David 
P. Mozingo. 

Readings in U.S. foreign and militeLTy policy. 

The selections in this volume, intended for use in 
political science courses at the university level, 
were made with the aim of throwing light on the de- 
cisionmaking process and on the relationship be- 
tween foreign and military policy. Sapin deplores 
the dearth of first-rate political analysis in in- 
ternational relations but predicts that trends to- 
ward a more self-consciously theoretical orienta- 
tion, a ccxnparative approach, and a concern with 
substance as well as structure and process will 
begin to bear fruit in the very near future . 

9h 

Schmidt, Helmut. GERMANY IN THE ERA OF NEGOTIA- 
TIONS. Foreign affairs, v. 49, Oct. 19 70: 40-50. 

D410.F6, V. 49 

A new epoch in East-West relations is in the of- 
fing. Grandiose dreams of achieving a united Eu- 
rope in the immediate future will give way to more 
pragmatic approaches , while a reduction of ten- 
sions will enhance the prospects for cooperation 
on limited measures. NATO will remain the bulwark 
of Western security, but continued U.S. participa- 
tion will be essential to make it effective. West 
Germany is firmly committed to the political uni- 
fication of Europe, but it recognizes that unifi- 
cation can only come about gradually. Its Ostpol- 
itik is a logical extension of policies enunciated 
as early as 196^6, not a radical break with the 
past, and supplements East-West negotiations on 

O 'e general questions , such as the strategic arms 

:ir litation talks. West Germany has already 



reached tentative agreements with the Soviet Union 
and Poland, and there is reason to hope for an im- 
provement in relations with East Germany as well. 
Whatever one may think of the East German regime, 
it is futile to ignore its existence . Although 
West Germany will never recognize East Germany as 
a foreign country, it will agree to East German 
participation in the international community with- 
in the framework of a modus vivendi that recogniz- 
es the unity of the two German states. A primary 
means of reducing East-West tensions and thereby 
improving the prospects for political agreements 
would be mutual balanced force reductions, which 
West Germany wholeheartedly supports. On this, as 
on other questions , West Germany will pursue a 
flexible policy that combines persistence with re- 
alism. 

95 

Schneider, Fernand-Thiebaut . EWHERE IS MOSCOW GO- 
ING?! Ou va Moscou? Revue militaire suisse, 

V. 115, June 1970: 253-261. 

U2.R5, V. 115 

The Soviet Union’s spectacular politicomilitary 
advances in the Mediterranean and its potential 
opportunities in the Far East opened up by Ameri- 
ca's disengagement must not mask Moscow's internal 
economic and ideological problems. The Russians 
have broken out of their continental shell, but 
only the future can reveal whether they are going 
to crumble like statues with feet of clay or 
whether an important part of the world will live 
under their domination. 

96 

Singh, Bishwanath. FOREIGN POLICY OF COMMUNIST 
CHINA. United Asia, v. 22, Jan. /Feb. 1970: l6-27 . 

DS1.U55, V. 22 

Divides the history of Communist Chinese foreign 
policy into three periods; ideological militancy, 
1949-1953; conciliation and diplomacy, 1954-1959; 
and extremism and ideological purity, i960 to the 
present. Singh contends that the Sentinel ABM 
system was authorized to defend the United States 
against China's growing nuclear capability. He 
concludes that the Soviet-American confrontation 
will be replaced by an era of bitter Sino-Soviet 
disputes , *^p rob ably culminating in an armed show- 
down between the two Communist giants, with the 
USA leaning on the Russian side.^' 

97 

Storry, Richard. OPTIONS FOR JAPAN IN THE 19 70S . 
World today, v. 26, Aug. 1970: 325-333. 

D410.W63, V. 26 

Great economic power must eventually lead to the 
application of power to protect and expand nation- 
al interests, but if there is to be a new kind of 
patriotism in Japan it will have to derive its 
strength from a younger generation of officehold- 
ers, who have no direct memory of militarism and 
war and who regard the Constitution as a fact of 
life. Modern Japanese history suggests that Japan 
needs a close relationship with a major world pow- 
er, so Japan would only opt for neutralism in the 
1970* s if the United States made it clear that it 
was unprepared to fulfill its treaty obligations. 
The mutual security pact will automatically be ex- 
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tended annually so long as the American nuclear 
umbrella remains credible. Improved Japanese-So- 
viet relations may be restricted to commercial 
ties , although an economic rapprochement could be- 
come the basis for a peace treaty if the dispute 
over the northern islands is resolved. Recovering 
these islands is a basic, long-term Japanese ob- 
jective that Tokyo is unlikely to abandon. In the 
event of a Sino-Soviet War, Japan would remain 
neutral but would lean toward China. While Japan 
might conceivably recognize Peking in the 1970’ s, 
it has adopted a ’’wait and see” attitude for the 
time being. ’’Japan will become militarily strong- 
er, but it is not easy to see how she could be- 
come, or wish to become, a military Power during 
the next ten years.” Resurgent nationalism in a 
new, nonaggressive form will focus or the Japanese 
race rather than the imperial house. 

98 

Symington, William Stuart. CONGRESS'S RIGHT TO KNOW. 
New York times magazine, Aug. 9» 1970: T> 62-65. 

AP2.N6575, 1970 

Warns that ’’executive secrecy surrounding the 
conduct of CU.S.I foreign policy and its associat- 
ed military operations is . . . endangering not 
only the welfare and prosperity of the United 
States but also, and most significantly, the na- 
tional security.” This policy has all but de- 
prived Congress of its important constitutional 
prerogatives of independent judgment and control 
in the areas of foreign and military policy. That 
body, with public support, must take the initia- 
tive and, ’’using appropriate committees in the 
foreign and military policy fields, . . . increase 
overseeing responsibilities with systematic fact- 
finding inquires, both in this country and 
abroad.” Only in this way can the veil of execu- 
tive secrecy, which ’’has been and is being uti- 
lized both to defend the past and to limit the fu- 
ture,” be torn away. 

99 

Talbot, Phillips. THE AMERICAN POSTURE TOWARD INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN. ^ American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia . A new American 
posture toward Asia. Philadelphia, 1970. ( its 
Anneds , v. 390, July 1970) p. 87'“97* 

H1.A4, V. 390 

Difficulties abound in India and Pakistan, but 
the twenty-year-old American effort to develop a 
constructive posture toward both of these large 
South Asian nations remains valid and Important 
for the coming decade. The problem is to find 
equilibrium in conflicting drives for nationalism, 
security, and development. Deep-running national- 
ism in India and in Pakistan hungers for psycho- 
logical self-sufficiency but also fuels the con- 
tinuing confrontation between the two countries . 
This confrontation further affects their respec- 
tive views of security needs. To add to the com- 
plexity of the situation, the rivalries between 
them are components of their relationships with 
the Soviet Union, with Communist China, and with 
the United States. The prospective post-Vietnam 
roles in Asia of China, Japan, the Soviet Union* 
and the United States are of concern in the sub- 
continent; they could, for example, influence In- 
w j.d's nuclear policy. Finally, both India and 

ERIC 



Pakistan give very high priorities to economic de- 
velopment, in which outside powers also have a 
clear stake. Collapse of the development process 
would have ramifications far beyond the subconti- 
nent. Local efforts are, of course, the key to 
development but foreign assistance is also essen- 
tial. Present development assistance levels are 
virtually the lowest in the world, per capita. If 
not increased, their inadequacy will have conse- 
quences that cannot fail to enmesh more affluent 
parts of the world. Thus, such questions as de- 
velopment administration, fiscal policies, debt 
management, trade policies, and aid levels call 
for high priority attention. Whether there is 
well-based and continuing progress in the subcon- 
tinent through this decade will have much to do 
with the possibilities of stabilized peace in the 
rest of Asia. (Abstract supplied) 

100 

Ulam, Adam B. INTERNATIONAL NEGOTUTION. COMMUNIST 
DOCTRINE AND SOVIET DIPLOMACY: SOME OBSERVATIONS. 

Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1970. 13 p. 

JX1555.Z5 1970 

At head of title: 91st Congress, 2d session. 

Committee print. 

’’Memorandum prepared at the request of the Sub- 
committee on National Security and International 
Operations (pursuant to S. Res. 24, 91st Cong.) of 
the Committee on Government Operations * United 
States Senate . ” 

The Soviet leadership continues to regard con- 
flict between capitalism and socialism as inevita- 
ble in the long run, although it has always 
stressed the possibility of peaceful coexistence 
in the short run. It persists in viewing the 
growing conflict with Communist China as a tempo- 
rary disruption of harmonious relations, since to 
admit the existence of a basic antagonism between 
Communist states would undermine an important ar- 
ticle of Communist dogma. The belief once preva- 
lent in the Vest that Communist expansion neces- 
sarily benefits the Soviet Union has been called 
into question during the past decade, when some of 
the strongest opposition to Soviet policy has come 
from Cemmunist countries (China, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, etc.), while some of its staunchest allies 
have been non- Communist states, notably the Arab 
nations. The Soviet Union’s position as leader of 
the Communist bloc now brings with it as many 
problems as it once brought benefits. Its negoti- 
ating advantage as a totalitarian power has fre- 
quently been squandered in the oversubtle pursuit 
of specific goals. What the Soviet Union re- 
spects above all in an adversary or ally is indus- 
trial and military power and social stability. 

The current social and political unrest in the 
West thus tends to reinforce the basic Soviet view 
that socialism will ultimately triumph in the pro- 
longed struggle with capitalism. 

101 

U.S. Dept, of State . Office of Media Services . COM- 
MITMENTS OF U.S. POWER ABROAD. [Washington, For 
sale by the Supt. of Docs., U.S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 19693 20 p. illus. (issues in United 

States foreign policy, no. 3) 

UA23.A4182 

Department of State publication 8488. General 
foreign policy series, 235. 

Cover title. 
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Contents. — Introduction. — ^Wha-^ is a commitment? 
— Scope of U.S. commitments. — History of U.S. com- 
mitments. — Executive and legislative roles. — Pros- 
pect for commitments. — Words to know. — Appendix. 

A general discussion of the scope and nature of 
American commitments abroad, including a chronolo- 
gy of U.S. declarations, agreements, and treaties 
since 1776 and a brief summary of the controversy 
over executive versus congressional powers in for- 
eign policy formulation. The booklet concludes 
that "the history of the United States has wit- 
nessed an accelerating increase in the exercise of 
Presidential power in the area of foreign policy." 

102 

THE UNITED STATES AND HER ALLIES. Round table; the 
Commonwealth quarterly, no. 239, July 1970: 231- 
234. AP4.R6, 1970 

The American Government has said that it will 
not renounce the security structure erected in the 
25 years since the promulgation of the Truman doc- 
trine and that the structure should now be self- 
supporting enough to require less effort from a 
tax-weary American public. The invitation to the 
West European countries to take the initiative in 
defense and diplomacy within the framework of the 
NATO alliance should be accepted. However, the 
American nuclear presence in Europe continues to 
be indispensable unless America is prepared to see 
the nations of Europe build up their own atomic 
arsenals. The Guam doctrine leaves a gap the Aus- 
tralians should be ready to fill , and the Common- 
wealth certainly can ease some of the American 
burden around the world. In the long run the 
American President must make the choice between 
withdrawing to concentrate on domestic issues and 
imperiling world security. "The plaque which Mr, 
Truman placed on his desk in the White House re- 
mains for his successors: the buck stops there." 

103 

Uschner, Manfred. LAID POLICY, EXPANSION, GLOBAL 
STRATEGY: LATIN AMERICA AS THE STAGE FOR WEST 

GERMAN NEO-COLONIALISM I] Entwicklungspolitik, Ex- 
pansion, Globalstrategie . Lateinamerika als Schau- 
platz d. wesdt. Neokolonialismus . Berlin, Staats- 
verlag der DDR, 1969. 204 p. 

HC60.U82 

Includes bibliographical references. 



cieties of Latin America, which are not always 
able to understand the nature of West German impe- 
rialism. Uschner presents his study of the goals 
and functions of West German expansionism as a 
contribution to the democratic forces who fight 
for progress and liberty in these underdeveloped 
countries . 



104 

Van der Kroef, Justus M. INDONESIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
SINCE SUKARNO. II Politico, v. 35, no. 2, 1970: 
339-353. JAI8.P65, V. 35 

Significant changes have taken place in Indone- 
sian foreign policy since the abortive Communist- 
inspired coup in 1965 and the fall of Sukarno. 

Once Indonesia's greatest ally. Communist China 
now sees its relations with Djarkarta deteriorated 
almost to the point of a diplomatic break. Anti- 
Chinese prope.ganda was slowed somewhat at the end 
of 1968 when Indonesian Foreign Minister Malik ex- 
tended the possibility of diplomatic relations if 
Peking renounced its subversive activity. Rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union have been kept on the 
same formally correct level, possibly because of 
Indonesia's huge debt to the Soviet Union. Under- 
lying this, however , are grave Indonesian anxie- 
ties over the Soviet naval presence in Asian wat- 
ers. The Indonesians have openly opposed the idea 
of a Southeast Asian collective security organiza- 
tion in which the Soviet Union would participate, 
and they have stressed the necessity of improving 
political and economic conditions to ensui'e sta- 
bility. Using the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations as a forum, Indonesia has taken positions 
that show it seeking a Southeast Asia in which the 
major powers maintain a balance of power but the 
native states assume a suitable role through re- 
gional involvement . 

105 

Varma, Shanti P., Kashi P. Misra, e^. FOREIGN 
POLICIES IN SOUTH ASIA, Bombay , Orient Longmans 
Lfor South Asia Studies Centre, University of Ra- 
jasthan, Jaipur, 19693 403 p. 

JXI569.V36 

"The present work is the outcome of a six-day 
all India Seminar , , , held at Jaipur, under the 
auspices of the South Asia Studies Centre, Univer- 
sity of Rajasthan, from 1-6 February 1968." 

Includes bibliographical references. 



Contents .—Introduction .—The oversea underde- 
veloped countries and the expansionism of the Kie- 
singer-Strauss government. — The place of Latin 
America and of the "aBC" Countries in the expan- 
sion plans of West German imperialism. — The neoco- 
lonial and expansionistic chaiacteri sties of West 
German economic foreign policy in Latin America. — 
List of most important tables. 

Analyzes the 1966-I969 Kiesinger-Strauss econom- 
ic policy toward South America to establish its 
role in the global strategy of American imperial- 
ism and the expansion of German capitalism. The 
purpose of West Germany's Latin American policy is 
to create for the industrial lords of the Rhine 
and Ruhr an area in which to create and exploit 
their strategic reserves. At the same time, the 
' Q 56r-Strauss policy inaugurated a long-range 
■rr evolutionary threat to the progressive so- 




Contents. — pt. 1, Foreign policies and politi- 
cal systems. — pt . 2. Determinants of foreign pol- 
icies. — pt. 3. Foreign policies in operation, — 
pt. 4. Role of major powers in South Asia. — 
pt. 5. South Asia as a region. — Index. — List of 
contributors . 

Analyses of the foreign policies of India, Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, and Nepal, Among other contribu- 
tors, Wayne Wilcox examines the role of the major 
world powers in South Asia and N. R. Deshpande fo- 
cuses on Chinese policies and strategies. V. V. 
Ramana Murti explores the possiblity of establish- 
ing a nuclear-free zone in South Asia, which he 
believes would provide greater security than nu- 
clear armaments or reliance on the nuclear umbrel- 
la of a superpower. B. M. Kaushik contends that 
India should pursue a strategy of nuclear disarma- 
ment since it has no reason to fear a Chinese nu- 
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clear attack and Pakistan is not likely to acquire 
nuclear weapons. 

106 

Wagner, Robert Harrison. UNITED STATES POLICY TO- 
WARD LATIN AMERICA; A STUDY IN DOMESTIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL POLITICS. Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1970. 2k6 p. 

HF1U56.5.L3W3^ 

Examines the relationship between U.S. foreign 
policy goals in Latin America and the political 
process in the United States . Wagner argues that 
the U.S. political system reinforces the tenden- 
cies for domestic experience to become the basis 
for understanding international politics and for 
domestic groups to become involved in intergovern- 
mental communications. He feels these factors 
have had an ambiguous effect on the resolution of 
inter-American conflicts and crises. 

107 

Wallace, Don. THE PRESIDENT’S EXCLUSIVE FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS POWERS OVER FOREIGN AID. Duke law Journal, 
V. 1970, Apr. -June 1970: 293-328, 453-^9^. 

LL 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Examines the constitutionality of congressional 
restrictions on presidential discretion in the use 
of foreign aid appropriations . Wallace distin- 
guishes between a core area of foreign affairs 
powers exclusively under the control of the execu- 
tive and other areas in which the President and 
Congress share certain powers. He reviews the de- 
velopment of the present separation of foreign af- 
fairs powers and investigates how these powers 
have interacted with respect to foreign aid. He 
concludes that although "congressional self-re- 
straint is the key to the proper accominodation of 
congressional and executive interests," greater 
executive self-control will minimize the likeli- 
hood of congressional efforts to infringe on exec- 
utive authority. 

108 

Wayper, C. L. JAPAN AND THE NEW FAR EASTERN PATTERN 
OP POWER. Royal Air Forces quarterly, v. 10, sum- 
mer 1970 : 91-95. UG635.G7AI252, V. 10 

Although Japan seems destined to play a predomi- 
nant role in reshaping the Asian power balance, 
its growing restiveness has been almost over- 
looked. With its security guaranteed by the alli- 
ance with the United States, Japan has been able 
to maintain a low foreign policy posture and a 
passive role within the alliance, facilitating 
minimal defense expenditures and rapid economic 
growth. The Japanese Government is now confronted 
with the contraction of U.S. power, increased as- 
sertiveness of Soviet power, evolving Chinese nu- 
clear capability, and rising Japanese nationalism, 
all of which will necessitate greater independence 
of Tokyo’s foreign and national-security policies. 
Japan will become a great military power. Despite 
some conflict over Tokyo’s relations with China 
and the U.S.S.R. , Japanese and American interests 
will coincide over the long run. It would there- 
fore be STirprising if the Japanese ^were to con- 
- elude that the U.S. -Japan alliance is no longer 



fruitful; they will probably find it even more ac- 
ceptable. As long as the great powers do not 
threaten Japan’s vital interests, Japan will 
transform the existing pattern of power in Asia 
into a more stable and enduring balance- 

109 

Wooters, Garry J. THE APPROPRIATIONS POWER AS A 
TOOL OF CONGRESSIONAL FOREIGN POLICY MAKING. Bos- 
ton University law review, v. 50 > spring 1970: 
34-50 . LL 

The legalistic approach to the problem of main- 
taining a healthy balance between the powers of 
the President and the Congress with respect to 
foreign policy fails to recognize that a clear le- 
gal division in their powers cannot be made and in 
ary event is not self-executing. One major alter- 
native to the purely legalistic approach is the 
appropriations power of Congress, the legitimacy 
of which is confirmed by a review of the framers’ 
intentions . This power is not necessarily affect- 
ed by previous congressional commitments. While 
there are practical problems regarding the imple- 
mentation of the appropriations power, the prece- 
dents for its use are well established, and it of- 
fers a precise and simple means by which Congress 
can exercise its authority over foreign policy. 

The major constitutional question raised by this 
use of the appropriations power is whether in cer- 
tain instances it may impinge on the President’s 
authority, although in cases of conflict between 
congressional and presidential powers the consti- 
tutional balance appears to favor Congress . The 
Cooper-Church and Hatfield-Mc Govern proposals for 
limiting presidential authority in the conduct of 
the Indochina War both appear to be a legitimate 
exercise of the appropriations power. While the 
need for forceful congressional action is evident, 
however, it is equally important that Congress ex- 
ercise its power with discretion so as not to 
Jeopardize confidence in its ability to play a 
more active role in foreign policy. 



TENSION AREAS 



110 

Balasanov, B. PEACE AND SECURITY IN ;^IA: A SOVIET 

POINT OF VIEW. United Asia, v. 22, Jan. /Feb. 

1970 : 9-10. DS1.U55, V. 22 

Asian states must Join together to secure their 
economic and political independence from an impe- 
rialism that ’’seeks to restore its domination 
through new colonial methods." A Soviet proposal 
to create a collective security system in Asia was 
rejected by the West even though Asian leaders 
stressed the importance and urgency of the propos- 
al, which could frustrate the designs of those who 
would disrupt Asia’s peace. It has been charged 
that through this proposal the Soviet Union is 
seeking to fill the vacuum that would result after 
Great Britain’s withdrawal or that it is a means 
of establishing a new military alliance. These 
accusations are unfounded. The only alternative 
to the dangerous course of eventfis in Asia is a 
collective security system that "would guarantee 
fruitful cooperation between the Asian countries 
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in the interests of strengthening their indepen- 
dence and security, and in the interests of peace 
in Asia and the whole world.” 



111 

Black, E. F. MEANWHILE, BACK IN PRAGUE. ... Far 
Eastern economic review, v. 69 j July 2, 1970: 78- 
80. illus. HC^ll.FlB, V. 69 

Over the last 5 years, the Soviet Union has made 
massive military preparations for war with Commu- 
nist China. The number of regular Russian divi- 
sions deployed along the Sino-Soviet border has 
nearly tripled since I965 , and East European sat- 
ellites are reportedly committed to deploying 
troops in the Far East ir the event of war. ’i*niile 
large-scale defensive meatures are being undertak- 
en in China against the increasing possibility of 
a Soviet nuclear attack, the full implications of 
these developments have been deliberately ignored 
by the United States. The administration seems to 
be making every effort to prevent this and other 
crucial issues from disrupting the strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT) . Although ”no one can 
foretell the fateful repercussions of an Asian 
continental war,” Harrison Salisbury feels that 
the war will be nuclear, and "even if the US could 
escape direct involvement it could not escape the 
resulting nuclear fall-out.” President Nixon has 
said that the United States will maintain a neu- 
tral stance in the dispute, but in such a poten- 
tially explosive situation '’inaction can influence 
the deadly equation of power as much as action." 
Dr. Stefan T. Possony, a leading American authori- 
ty on Sino-Soviet relations , warns that "the Sino- 
Soviet conflict is becoming increasingly critical” 
and points out that "the historic aiid strategic 
factors which underlie this conflict will outlast 
local crises and even basic alterations of inter- 
national power relationships." Possony believes 
that the Soviets will aim for an agreement at the 
SALT talks that would guarantee U.S. neutrality in 
case of Soviet military operations against China. 
He suggests also that the Soviet Union’s military 
buildup in the Near East is closely related to its 
preparations for war against China and that the 
Sino-Soviet dispute dominates both of their poli- 
cies in Southeast Asia. 

112 

Brzezinski, Zbigniew. AlffiRICA AND EUROPE. Foreign 
affairs, v. k9 , Oct. 1970: 11-30. 

DL10.f6, V. 1*9 

The restoration of Europe to its position as a 
major force in world politics should be a primary 
goal of U.S. foreign policy. The stability of Eu- 
rope’s post-World War II division into Soviet and 
American zones is deceptive: it is unpopular 

among Europeans, it depends on two non-European 
powers, and it lacks ideological consensus. In 
contrast to the innovative and revolutionary im- 
pact of U.S. relations with Europe, the Soviet im- 
pact has been generally conservative, if not reac- 
tionary. Despite intensive industrialization and 
modernization programs. Eastern Europe remains 
scientifically and technologically inferior to 
Western Europe, and the gap is widening. Europe 
can be restored only by the reassociation of its 
Q :ern and western halves, which in turn requires 

nr lited Western Europe. The United States must 



support efforts toward greater cooperation and 
unity among Europeans to counter Soviet efforts to 
keep Europe divided. For this reason the United 
States should encourage West European initiatives 
for negotiation with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe on a broad range of problems; independent 
initiatives like West Germany's Ostpolitik have 
little chance of success without united Western 
support . 



113 

Buschmann, Martha, and Hans Brender. ^QUESTIONS OF 
EUROPEAN SECURITY AND THE SECURITY CONFERENCE.! 
Fragen der europaischen Sicherheit und der Sicher- 
heitskonferenz. Blatter fiir deutsche und Interna- 
tionale Politik, V. 15, June 1970: 55^-557. 

D839.B57, V. 15 

Contends that West Germany should accept the 
Warsaw Pact countries' call for a European securi- 
ty conference without reservation, in view of the 
increasing American adventurism shown in the Cam- 
bodian attack and in view of the disastrous bur- 
dens of the arms race. The proposed conference 
would inaugurate the social and. economic coopera- 
tion necessary if the nations of Europe are to 
overcome American dominance of world markets . To 
pressure governments into responding to the popu- 
lar will, a European peoples' conference should 
be convened representing all forces acting for 
peace . 



llU 

Campbell, John C. THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT: AN 

AMERICAN POLICY. Foreign affairs, v. 49, Oct. 

1970: 51-69 . d4io.f6, V. 49 

Even if Israeli leaders are correct in their be- 
lief that Israel can meet any foreseeable Arab 
threat by maintaining military superiority, they 
may be faced with increasing domestic and interna- 
tional difficulties that will pose equally serious 
threats. The Arabs, on the other hand, incited by 
militant Palestinians, persist in the illusion 
that they will eventually defeat Israel. The So- 
viet Union has greatly expanded its influence in 
the Arab world, but it does not dominate any of 
the Arab countries nor does it have any reasonable 
chance of doing so in the future. This does not 
mean that the United States can afford to be in- 
different toward the Arab-Israeli conflict. "By 
taking the role of advocate of a fair settlement 
not tied to either side and obviously not based on 
tactical considerations, the United States would 
be presenting to Israel, the Arabs and the Soviet 
Union an alternative to their present policies." 
Such a settlement might provide for Arab recogni- 
tion of Israel; Israeli withdrawal from the occu- 
pied territories; reestablishment of the frontiers 
that existed on June 4, 1967, with minor adjust- 
ments; U.N. administration of special areas, such 
as the Gaza strip and East Jerusalem, and the sta- 
tioning of U.N. peacekeeping forces in demilitar- 
ized zones on both sides of the frontiers; recog- 
nition of Israeli rights to use the Suez Canal and 
the Strait of Tiran; recognition of the Palestini- 
an Arabs' right to nationhood and compensation for 
the Palestinian refugees; and international guar- 
antees , including a specific guarantee by the 
United States to Israel. 
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115 

CHINA AND THS USSR— PROBLEMS OF PEACE AND POWER. 
China report, v. 6, Mar. /Apr. 1970: 1-17 • 

DS777. 55. 0448^4 , v. 6 

^*The author of this article is a French special- 
ist of Sino-Soviet relations whose high functions 
oblige him to remain anonymous . ” 

A slightly abridged translation of an article 
published in Preuves ”in its first issue of 1970.” 
AP20.P74 

Examines the causes of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
and discusses some Western experts' doubts about 
the very existence of the conflict. Geopolitical 
factors seem to render some form of conflict in- 
evitable, ideology notwithstanding. While the two 
powers may have been on the brink of war in Sep- 
tember 1969 » the outbreak of war in the immediate 
future seems very improbable. However, ”their 
rivalry will persist, alternating between tension 
and relative detente.” 



116 

Durbrow, Elbridge. LAOS AND VIETNAM— THE SAME WAR. 
In American Security Council. Washington report, 
Apr. 6, 1970 : 1-4. Ser 

”Hanoi's intensified aggression against South 
Vietnam started in Laos in 1959.” Communist sup- 
port for the puppet Pathet Lao forces in north- 
eastern Laos in 1959 served as a convenient diver- 
sion for Hanoi's main goal, reactivation of the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail in eastern and southern Laos , which 
was essential for the ”liberation” of South Viet- 
nam. Massive Soviet aid to the Pathet Lao forces 
in late 196O and early 196I brought strong pro- 
tests from President Kennedy and led to negotia- 
tions that culminated in a shaky compromise in 
July 1962. In the meantime, Hanoi continued its 
buildup of forces and supplies in South Vietnam 
and consolidated its hold over the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. ”There is, therefore, no question about 
creating a 'new Vietnam' in Laos: there has al- 

ways been Just one Vietnamese War, which started 
in, and continues in, Laos and Cambodia as well as 
South Vietnam.” 



o 

ERIC 



117 

FRANCE WOOS LIBYANS WITH ARMS AND AID, by a special 
correspondent. Africa report, v. 15, June 1970: 
20-21. DTA217, v. 15 

The sale to Libya of 100 Mirage Jet fighters 
should be seen in the total context of the French 
presence there. Fearful of the oppressiveness of 
Soviet tutelage, the Libyan revolutionaries re- 
jected the United States and Great Britain as too 
closely tied to the deposed monarchy and already 
too powerful before turning to France. The French 
intention was to use military cooperation as a 
wedge for entering other realms. Paris and Tripo- 
li now are in tacit political agreement to reduce 
the chance of conflict over the Chad question. 
However, positive relations remain fragile, and 
the projected Libyan federation with Egypt and the 
Sudan will not advance French interests . In any 
conflict with the Maghreb states, France would 
side against Libya. It is questionable whether 
France has the means or the intentions of making 
major investments in Libya, Without practical 
economic assistance, Franco-Libyan relations may 



have as little future significance as the French 
gestures to South America or Canada. 



118 

Germany ( Democratic Republic, 1949- ) Staatssekre- 
tariat fiir Westdeutsche Fragen . CTHE GERMAN DEM- 
OCRATIC REPUBLIC AND THE WEST GERMANS: WHAT DOES 

THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC MEAN FOR THE WEST 
GERMAN WORKERS? HOW DID THE NEW WAY BEGIN? WHAT 
IF? WHAT IS IMPORTANT TODAY?! Die DDR und die 
Westdeutschen. Was bedeutet die DDR fiir die West- 
deutschen Werktatigen? Womit begann der neue Weg? 
Was ware wenn? Worauf kommt es heute an? Cn.p., 
1969?! 30 p. DD261.4.A5485 

At head of title: Antwort aus der DDR. 

The Socialist development of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic has meant the erection of norms 
for progress in all social areas, which exerts an 
increasingly profound influence on West Gemany. 
After the failure of their efforts through cold 
war, economic aggression, and political adventur- 
ism to abort the successful course of socialism, 
the West German capitalists and their Bonn politi- 
cal puppets talk mean! ngles sly of "reform” and the 
"all-German model.” The workers and democrats of 
West Germany will find strong support in the so- 
cialism of the German Democratic Republic. They 
must first eradicate the poison of anticommunism 
from their minds and accept their complete respon- 
sibility for the actions of the Federal Republic. 



119 

THE GOLF; IMPLICATIONS OF BRITISH WITHDRAWAL. Wash- 
ington, Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University, I969. 110 p. 

map. (Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
Center for Strategic and International Studies. 
Special report series, no. 8) 

DS 326.084 

Consists of a background paper and a report of a 
panel discussion organized by the Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies , Georgetown Uni- 
versity . 

"Summary” (7 p.) inserted. 

Contents. — Preface. — Members of the panel. — 
pt. 1. Policy findings and recommendations: In- 

troduction. Panel policy findings and recommenda- 
tions. Additional comments of individual panel- 
ists.— pt. 2, The background paper: Description 

of the Gulf area. Issues and interests. Inter- 
ested parties. Present military balance in and 
around the Gulf. Effects of announcement of Brit- 
ish withdrawal- Possible threats to peace and 
stability in the Gulf. 

A panel discussion assessing the strategic sig- 
nificance of the Persian Gulf and the dangers of 
. the British plan to withdraw militarily from the 
area by late 1971- A majority of the panel be- 
lieves this timetable should be modified. Main- 
taining some British military forces in the Gulf 
somewhat longer would allow additional time for 
the emergence of local political and military 
structures and the development of intraregional 
cooperation, with the aim of excluding Soviet mil- 
itary aid and influence. "The long-term solution 
to the region's security problem can be based only 
on indigenous cooperation within an agreed frame- 
work.” British and U.S. naval visits should be 
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continued, and naval visits by other Western pow- 
ers encouraged. The United States should also 
study the possibility of creating a large Indian 
Ocean naval task force to counter the potential 
Soviet naval threat in the region. 



120 

Hart, Parker T. M A1-1ERICA1I POLICY TOWARD THE MID- 
DLE EAST. ^ American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia . A new American pos- 
ture toward Asia, Philadelphia, 1970. ( Its An- 
nals, V. 390 , July 1970 ) p. 98 - 113 . 

H1.A4, V. 390 

America is being pressed by two emotionally 
charged nations to serve their own, not our, na- 
tional interests , and all our relations with the 
Middle East are being polarized on the Arab-Israe- 
li issue although that is not the only important 
issue there. Our internal politics have often 
made it difficult to pursue either our own nation- 
al interest or even-handed justice. The history 
of Palestine is full of missed opportunities for 
more equitable solutions than are available today. 
The expatriate Palestinian Arabs make any settle- 
ment difficult but no settlement is possible th ,t 
excludes the Arabs of Palestine. The Big Powers 
have been too involved and are too suspect ; a set- 
tlement can come only through the mediation of 
lesser powers, preferably from the Northern Tier 
states. A proposed settlement is outlined. (Ab- 
stract supplied) 



121 

Hartmann, Karl. LVATICAN, TOLISH BISHOPS, ODER- 
liEISSE] Vatikan, polnischer Episkopat , Oder- 
Neisse. Aussenpolitik , v. 21, June 1970: 3^8-357* 

D839.A885, V. 21 

The West German-Polish talks now underway in 
Warsaw and the recent appeal of the Polish episco- 
pacy for Vatican recognition accentuate the impor- 
tance of a solution to the troublesome question of 
the Oder-Neisse boundary. The Polish Communist 
regime attempts to use the Vatican'.s failure to 
act before international agreement to split the 
people from the Church and the priests from the 
bishops. The Polish bishops, who are fully in ac- 
cord with the government on the legitimacy of the 
new boundaries, have been reproved as excess i*.'ely 
nationalistic by some church authorities. The 
Vatican refusal to place the lands in question un- 
der the administrative Jurisdiction of the Polish 
Church is popularly ascribed to West German influ- 
ence. The position that West Germany takes at the 
Vatican on the Oder-Neisse line may determine the 
future course of Bonn-Warsaw rapprochement. 



122 

Hauer, Christian E. CRISIS AITO CONSCIENCE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST. Introd. by Hugh Scott. Chicago, 
Quadrangle Books, 1970. 159 P* illus. 

DSII 9 . 7 .H 38 

Bibliography: p. 154-155. 

Asserts that a solution to the Middle East cri- 
sis depends on the Arabs' willingness to recognize 
the existence of Israel and discusses possible so- 
r lutions and their prospects. 



123 

Hunter, Robert E. SECURITY IN EUROPE. London, 

Elek, 1969 . 188 p. (international relations se- 
ries, V. 2) D1058.H85 1969 

Sketches the development of the East-West con- 
frontation in Europe and presents strategic fac- 
tors relevant to European security as they devel- 
oped over the years. Hunter asserts that the 
problems of European security were related not to 
military matters but to those of political organi- 
zation and stability and economic strength and re- 
covery. After World War II the need for a Euro- 
pean security system was evident in light of the 
conflicting interests of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, but the forms and methods chosen to 
resolve these disputes stemmed primarily from mis- 
perceptions. Thus the structure of both NATO and 
the precursors of the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
were shaped. Paradoxically, the entire fabric of 
European security, symbolized by the establishment 
of two opposing blocs, provided both an added im- 
petus to the cold war and the first step toward 
its end. The creation of a status quo engendered 
"the basis for ending these mutual hostilities 
that were founded on a lack of certainty about the 
manner in which political relations on the Conti- 
nent were to be ordered." 



124 

Kilmarx, Robert A., and Alvin J. Cottrel. THE USSR 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. Air Force and space digest, 

V. 53, Aug. 19 70: 4o-46. illus. 

UG 633 .A 65 , V. 53 

Countering the Soviet military buildup in the 
Near East and the Mediterranean "involves higher 
risks for the United States than at ai^ time or in 
any place since World War II." Ma j . Gen. E. B. 
LeBailly, Commander of the l 6 th Air Force, has 
said that "land-based airpower is the key to con- 
trolling the Mediterranean and other water-adja- 
cent areas . " Although the United States may be 
able to maintain short-term air balance in the 
Near East by providing aircraft to Israel, the 
overall air balance has been lost. NATO still en- 
joys numerical naval superiority in the Mediter- 
ranean, but the balance there would be upset by 
further Soviet naval and air deployment in the 
area. The l 6 th Air Force cannot effectively coun- 
ter the buildup of Soviet airpower in the Arab 
countries. If the Soviet Union's land-based air 
capabilities in the Mediterranean area continue to 
grow, the 6 th Fleet will have to divert aircraft 
from strike commitments to fleet defense, and it 
may be unable to deter future Soviet incursions. 
"This limits the muscle the US can bring to bear 
in pressing for a diplomatic settlement." The 
United States should develop a more comprehensive 
Mediterranean strategy, with a clear statement of 
interests and commitments. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on new linkages with allies and 
friendly nations, coordinated military exercises, 
joint planning, and NATO capabilities in the Medi- 
terranean. Both the 16 th Air Force and 6 th Fleet 
should be augmented and modernized. The Govern- 
ment shoTold state in no uncertain terms that it 
will not "abandon the Mediterranean to the Soviets 
and their radical, anti-Western proxies." 
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125 

Kimche, Jon. THE SECOND ARAB AWAKENING. New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston C19703 288 p. maps. 

DS62.8.K54 1970b 

Contents. — Introduction. — The Kaiser’s initia- 
tive. — The Anglo-French settlement. — Egypt at the 
center. — Iraq and Transjordan. — Israel: state or 

nation? — Palestine: nation or dispersion? — Chro- 

nology . — Notes . — Bibliography . — Index . 

The Arab nations’ emergence from Great Power tu- 
telage during the half century following the end 
of Turkish control. Kimche focuses on British 
diplomacy in the Middle East and on the primary 
role of Egypt in the rise of Arab nationalism. He 
concludes that the key to a peaceful resolution of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict is the establishment of 
a state of Palestine on the West Bank. 



that their boundaries with China are settled and 
that negotiations would be a facade for irreden- 
tism. When in 1962 India sought to press an im- 
probable claim to the Aksai Chin territory by 
force, the Chinese responded by invading several 
Indian territories. In 19Sh Sino-Soviet boundary 
negotiations broke down because of mutual hostili- 
ty and distrust and ^Moscow’s refusal to submit 
the [boundary ] question to comprehensive negotia- 
tions . Renewed negotiations have been deadlocked 
by Moscow’s contention that China is seeking irre- 
dentist claims. The Kremlin’s motive for misrep- 
resenting Peking’s policy lies in China’s steady 
growth in power and the Soviet Union’s unwilling- 
ness to accept a genuine third force in the inter- 
national community. However, China is becoming 
just such a force, and ’’the question is whether 
the Russians will accept it, or try to break Chi- 
na's power while they still can.” 



126 

Litvinoff, Boris. WILL THERE BE A RUSSO-CHINESE 
WAR? NATO’s fifteen nations, v. 15 > June /July 
1970: 16 - 18 . UA646.F5, v. 15 



129 

Norodom Sihanouk Varman, King of CaPibodia . THE FU- 
TURE OF CAMBODIA. Foreign affairs, v. Ii9, Oct. 
1970: 1-10. DU10 .f6, v. h9 



Discusses recent speculation by Harrison Salis- 
bury and the two Soviet writers Andrei Amalrik 
and Serge Tikhvinski over the possibility of war 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China, and 
appends the author’s own estimate of the situa- 
tion. For the immediate future, the dispute be- 
tween the two Communist giants will take the form 
of a war of attrition, waged largely with politi- 
cal weapons but punctuated from time to time by 
’’hot wars” along the frontier. In 5 or 10 years, 
when the Chinese have achieved a rough equality in 
nuclear weaponry, the decisive confrontation could 
take place. Political changes on one side or the 
other might head off a military showdown, but this 
seems unlikely. 



12T 

Maxwell, Neville. CHINA AND INDIA: 'JHE UN-NEGOTI- 

ATED DISPUTE. China quarterly, no. 43 » July /Sept. 
1970: 47-80. illus. 

DS701.C472, 1970 

Examines the issues in the Sino-Indian border 
dispute through a ■ chronological presentation and 
analysis of diplomatic exchanges and official 
statements. The author attempts to demonstrate 
why the dispute remains imnegotiated. He con- 
cludes that ”the Sino-Indian boundary question was 
not submitted to negotiation because the Indian 
Government decided in the early 1950s that to do 
so would not be in their country's interest; and 
because it held to that policy in spite of diplo- 
matic deadlock and defeat at arms.” 

128 

Maxwell, Neville. THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE. Swiss 
review of world affairs, v. 20, July 1970: 7-9. 

D839.S9, V. 20 

The Ccminunist Chinese are interested not in re- 
storing China’s imperial boundaries but in defin- 
ing their boundaries on the basis of the status 
quo. Although many of China's neighbors have ne- 
gotiated boundary settlements with Peking, India 
and the Soviet Union have refused, maintaining 




’’Neither Lon Nol nor President Nixon has left 
Cambodians any alternative to armed struggle and 
revolution” in their fight to regain their free- 
dom, dignity, and Independence. The Lon Nol group 
seized power by unconstitutional and undemocratic 
means and ruthlessly suppressed all opposition. 

The Phnom Penh-Saigon-Eangkok -Vientiane axis can- 
not win the support of the peoples of Southeast 
Asia, because it is basically an artificial crea- 
tion of the United States imposed against their 
will. Communism may appear terrifying to rich 
bourgeois and feudalists, but to the masses of 
Asia it appears as a means of deliverance from so- 
cial injustice and corruption. The Lon Nol coup 
d’etat has forced Cambodian nationalists to make 
common cause with Cambodian, Laotian, and Vietnam- 
ese Communists, while the feudalists and militar- 
ists in Phnom Penh and Saigon have united in a 
"marriage of convenience." Increased U .S . armed 
intervention in Indochina will only make more dif- 
ficult the establishment of genuinely neutralist 
governments following the war. China has every 
reason to respect Cambodian BUid Laotian neutrali- 
ty, and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam has al- 
ready demonstrated its independence of both China 
and the Soviet Union. Resistance to the Lon Nol 
regime cannot be crushed, "if they are clearly 
iu:derstood, the long-term interests of the United 
States ought to impel its government to respect 
this resistance instead of treating it as hos- 
tile." 



130 

OS TPOLITIK . ^ Aus t r al i a . Department of External 

Affairs . Current notes on international affairs, 
V. 41, June 1970: 317-321. 

JX1162.A33, V. 4l 

Examines the events leading up to the Erfurt 
and Kassel meetings between representatives of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. The policy of the Brandt regime 
in taking the initiative in establishing a dialog 
is sketched, and the main points made at Erfurt 
and Kassel are outlined. These talks are report- 
edly connected closely with West German talks with 



no 
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Poland and the Soviet Union and the discussion in 
Berlin between the arabsissadors of the four powers. 

131 

THE PALESTINE PROBLEM IN ITS VARIOUS DIMENSIONS . 
Middle East forum, v. 46, no. 1, 1970: 27-60. 

DS41.M45» V. 46 

Addresses delivered at the World Conference of 
Christians for Palestine in Beirut, May 7-10, 

1970. 

Contents. — An introductory survey, by Constan- 
tine Zurayk. — In historical retrospect, by Bruhan 
DaJJani. — The humanitarian aspect, by George Dib. 
— Some social and economic facts, by George Corm. 

Reports on the Palestine problem. The implica- 
tions of the problem are summarized by Zurayk, and 
the major events and developments are emphasized 
in DaJJani's address. Dib presents evidence at- 
testing to inhuman treatment ajid suffering in Pal- 
estine, while Conn exposes the social and economic 
exploitation behind Israel’s religious and politi- 
cal idealism. 

132 

Peace, Power and Politics in Asia Conference Commit- 
tee. PEACE, POWER, POLITICS IN ASIA; THE BACK- 
GROUND. CWellington, 19681 79 P» 

DS35.P42 

Includes bibliographies. 

Papers compiled as background for the Peace, 
Power and Politics in Asia Conference, Wellington, 
N.Z., March 30-April 2, 1968. 

Contents. — Causes and character of guerrilla and 
counter-guerrilla warfare in South-east Asia, by 
William J. Pomeroy. — The course of the war, by 
Wilfred Burchett. — Vietnam: a crisis of indeci- 

sion, by Robert Shaplen. — Waiting for Ho Chi Minh, 
by Adam Roberts. — The start of SEATO, by James A. 
Joyce. — United States involvement in Vietnam and 
the rule of law, by William L. Standard. — New Zea- 
land and the international alliance net, by David 
McIntyre . ——The political and moral isolation of 
America, by Gunnar Myrdal. — References on Vietnam. 
— Notes on contributors. 

Analyses of the Vietnam War and its implications 
for Asian politics and world peace. Pomeroy re- 
counts the history of post-World War II guerrilla 
movements in Indochina, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Malaya and assesses Western attempts to 
suppress these movements through military inter- 
vention. Burchett contends that the guerrilla 
strategy of the South Vittnam National Liberation 
Front has been vindicated by the Tet offensive. 
Shaplen dismisses the possibility of a military 
defeat of the Vietnamese Communists and suggests 
terms for a negotiated peace settlement. Roberts 
examines diplomatic exchanges between North Viet- 
nam and the United States and finds the latter’s 
proposals preclude the possibility of a negotiated 
end to the war. Joyce discusses the formation of 
SEATO in the context of the 1954 Geneva conference 
on Indochina and concludes that SEATO is primarily 
aimed at the isolation and encirclement of China. 
Standard charges that U.S. intervention in the 
Vietnam War is a violation of both the U.S. Con- 

^ “^i tut ion and international law. McIntyre ques- 
^ ons whether New Zealand’s participation in such 
stern alliances as SEATO and ANZUS is the best 




method for safeguarding New Zealand's interests, 
and Myrdal deplores the U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam and its tragic consequences for the basic 
ideals of Western civilization. 

133 

Peretz, Don. THE PALESTINE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM. 
CSanta Monica, Calif., Rand Corp.I 1969. 74 p. 

(CRand Corporation. Memorandum! RM-5973-FF) 
QI8O.AIR36 no. 5973 

"Research program on economic and political 
problems and prospects of the Middle East, the 
Rand Corporation/Resources for the Future." 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Contents. — Introduction. — Origin of the problem. 
— Nature of the problem. — The changing refugee 
problem, — The political constant. — Consequences of 
the Six Day War. — Can the Arab refugee problem be 
solved. 

No discernible progress has been made toward re- 
solving the problem of Palestinian irredentism, 
probably the most volatile element in the present 
Near East crisis and almost certain to trigger re- 
newed warfBUre. "While there is hope of resolving 
the economic problems of the Arab countries . . . 
there seems little possibility of resolving the 
dilemma created by intensification of Palestine 
Arab consciousness within the firamework of exist- 
ing Middle East relationships." Those peace plans 
that have attempted to reconcile Palestine Arab 
irredentisra and Israel's existence have not gained 
the support of any government. U.S. and Soviet 
policies, however, can strongly influence the de- 
gree to \rtiich Near Eastern countries continue to 
oppose alternatives to the status quo. "Although 
the great powers cannot force the Arabs and the 
Israelis to maJce peace, they can do much to create 
an atmosphere in which the benefits of a peaceful 
solution to the Palestine and to the refugee prob- 
lem become the wisest policy for governments in 
the area to follow." 

134 

Pledge, Robert. FRANCE AT WAR IN AFRICA, kfrice. 
report, v. 15, June 1970.* 16-I9. 

DT1.A217, V. 15 

The French fbrces employed in Chad claim that 
their technical and logistic superiority has dec- 
imated most of the large rebel groups. However, 
whether French intervention has been successful in 
the sense of preventing the complete disintegra- 
tion of President Tombalbeye’a army and adminis- 
tration cannot be determined with certainty. Re- 
lations between French forces and the Chadians are 
difficult, since neither side seems to possess the 
diplomatic skills necessary for an alliance. Be- 
cause of its geography, Chad is considered strate- 
gically important for the maintenance of France’s 
presence in Africa, and Paris thinks President 
Tombalbaye the best guarantor of this presence. 

The ultimate survival of the present regime in 
Chad, however, will depend on a reform of the ad- 
ministrative structure to recognize the rights of 
the Moslems of the north. 

135 

Radovanovi6, LJubomir. THE BALKANS AND THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. Review of international affairs, v. 21, 
June 5, 197O: 18, 23-25. 

d839-R4, V. 21 
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The factors historically dominating the develop- 
ment of the Balkans, such as the pressure of for- 
eign powers or the Macedonian problem, have either 
disappeared or been greatly altered. However 
events today show again the inextricable connec- 
tion of Balkan security with the events in the en- 
tire region surrounding the Balkan peninsula. 

Bloc alinements and the resulting creation of mas- 
sive military systems have in effect returned the 
Balkans to their historic position of vulnerabili- 
ty to the exigencies of foreign diplomacy. The 
Balkan countries must be especially concerned with 
the issues capable of upsetting the balance in the 
Mediterranean, the most important of which is the 
Middle East crisis. The confrontation of the su- 
perpower naval forces in the Mediterranean gives 
justifiable cause for anxiety to all nations in 
the area. If bloc boundaries in the Balkans can- 
not be erased, ’*there is no unbridgeable obstacle 
to other bridges of understanding and mutual co- 
operation being built over them.*' 

136 

Ramsey, Russell W. , comp . SOME KEYS TO THE VIETNAM 
PUZZLE. Gainesville, I968. 55 P* (University of 

Florida Libraries. Dept, of Reference and Bib- 
liography. Bibliographic series, no. 7) 

Z3228.V5R3 



Contents. — Preface. — America and the Arabs. — The 
course of U.S. policy. — The pattern of Arab poli- 
cy. --The Arab-Israeli confrontation. May -June 
1967. — Consequences of the 1967 war. — The problems 
of Jerusalem and the Suez Canal. — The problem of 
the Palestinian refugees. — Palestinian resistance. 
— The prospects for peace. — Index. 

Treats U.S. policy in the Middle East since 
World War II, the decisionmaking processes in the 
Arab countries , and the 19^7 Arab-Israeli war and 
its consequences. Sharabl focuses on four key 
problems that underlie the Middle East crisis: 
the status of Jerusalem, the Suez Canal, the Pal- 
estinian refugees, and the Palestinian resistance 
movements. He concludes that the prospects for 
peace are poor because of the irreconcilable 
claims of Zionists and Arabs. 

139 

Siewart, Regina, and Helmut Bilstein. CALL-GERMAN 
CONTACTS; EXPERIENCE WITH PARTY AND GOVERNMENT 
DIALOGS] Gesamtdeutsche Kontakte ; Erfahrungen mit 
Parteien- und Regierungs dialog. Opladen, C. W. 
Leske, l969* l62 p. (Analysen, Bd. l) 

DD 259.^.352 

VerSffentli Chung der Akademie fCir Wirtschaft und 
Politik, Hamburg. 

Bibliography: p. 156-162. 



An annotated bibliography of 174 books pertain- 
ing to Vietnam. Ramsey contends that much of the 
division within American society over the war lies 
in the lack of solid knowledge about Southeast 
Asia. 

137 

Reinhardt, G. Frederick. THE MIDDLE EAST OF THE 
1970’S. Air University review, v. 21, May/ June 
1970: 41-50. TL501.A5574, v. 21 

Adapted from the author's Sept. 30, I969, speech 
in the Thomas D. White lecture series at the Air 
University . 

Reviews political, military, and economic devel- 
opments in the Near East during the last decade. 
The author concludes that the Soviet Union will 
continue to exploit opportunities for expanding 
its influence but will avoid a direct confronta- 
tion with the United States . In order to prevent 
escalation to a "general catastrophe," Moscow will 
agree to participate in efforts to contain the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. While the growth of the 
Soviet fleet has modified the balance of pow^r in 
the Mediterranean, Soviet maritime force there re- 
mains far inferior to the Sixth Fleet in strength 
and firepower. The United States will continue to 
work for the settlement of the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, while attempting to cultivate better rela- 
tions with both conservative and radical Arabs. 

At the same time Washington should give renewed 
attention to Turkey and Iran, and consider aug- 
menting its naval capabilities in the Persian 
Gulf, "instability and strife and the confronta- 
tion of the super powers will continue to prevail 
in that part of the worl:^ for some time to come." 

138 

Sharabi, Hisham B. PALESTINE AND ISRAEL: THE LE- 
THAL DILEMMA. New York, Pegasus [!cl9692 224 p. 

Q illus. DSII9.7.S458 

I I ^ Bibliographical footnotes . 



Partial contents. — pt . 1. Analysis. Introduc- 
tion: all-German contacts — opportunity or danger. 

Status of the German question, 1965/I966. Alter- 
native conceptions for the intra-German relation- 
ship. The decision for the SED-SPD dialog, I966 . 
Reactions in the Federal Republic: the old road 

or a reorientation? Reactions in East Germany: 
new road or immobility? A Great Coalition with a 
new Ostpolitik? — pt. 2. Supplements and materi- 
als. Constitutional provisions and legal regula- 
tions. Tbe exchange of correspondence. The Ger- 
man policy of the Great Qoalition. International 
regulations. Basic positions: program points, 

sketches , and positions taken. — Chronology. 

Describes the efforts made by the Socialist Uni- 
ty Party of East Germany and the Social Democrats 
of West Germapy to undei^take a public dialog out- 
side the conventional frame of intergovernmental 
communication. The exchange of speakers was fol- 
lowed by correspondence between Willi Stoph and 
Klesinger and between the economic ministers of 
the two Germanys after the formation of the West 
German Great Coalition. The Czech intervention of 
August 196s broke off this unofficial effort at 
reconciliation. The authors conclude that "the 
problems, conflicts, and necessities of decision, 
as they were first revealed in the project for the 
exchange of speakers, remain unaltered even under 
the changed conditions." 

140 

SOVIET -GERMAN TREATY— DANGEROUS PLOT AGAINST PEOPLE 
OF EUROPE AND THE WORLD. Peking review, v. I3, 
Sept. 18, 1970: 12-l6. 

DS701.P42, V. 13 

August 22, 1970, editorial from the Albanian 
newspaper Zeri 1 Popullit . 

Ser 

Charges that Moscow capitulated on the German 
question at the expense of East Germany. Until 
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recently the Soviet Union had insisted on full 
recognition of the German Democratic Republic as a 
prerequisite to any agreement with Bonn. However 
"not a shadow of this promise has remained in the 
treaty," although the Soviets claim the agreement 
stipulates that both parties recognize the invio- 
lability of the border between the Federal Repub- 
lic and the German Democratic Republic. "All 
these open and backstage deals between Moscow and 
Bonn show that the G.D.R. has been thrown on to 
the market by the Soviet revisionists." Soviet 
claims that this is an important step tabard Euro- 
pean security are "sheer bluff and deception. 

. . . They mean their own security, the security 
of tranquility and their plans in Europe so as to 
concentrate their attention in Asia and other sec- 
tors to which aggressive plans are extended." 

141 

Tatu, Michel. EUROPEAN SECURITY CONFERENCE: IT 

MIGHT ACTUALLY TAKE PLACE. Atlantic Community 
quarterly, v. 8, fell 1970: 309-312. 

D 839 .A 85 , v. 8 

Reprinted from the weekly English selection of 
Le Monde . Ser 

The memorandum drawn up at the Warsaw Pact for- 
eign ministers conference held in Budapest, 

June 21 - 22 , 1970 , contained three concessions with 
respect to the proposed European security confer- 
ence: acceptance of U.S. and Canadian participa- 

tion; an enlargement of the conference's agenda to 
include cultural relations as well as human envi- 
ronmental problems; and a proposal that foreign 
troop reductions be discussed by a special body 
designated by the conference. Although most Euro- 
pean governments prefer a series of meetings to a 
single conference, such recent developments as the 
memorandiam have restored some substance to the 
project. "Barring some new crisis, it is not im- 
possible that a European conference will be con- 
vened next year. " 

1 42 

Wilpert, Friedrich von. THE ODER-NEISSE PROBLEM. 
TOWARDS FAIR PLAY IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 2 nd, rev. 



ed. CBonn, New York, Edition Atlantic-P’orum, 
1969.^ 166 p. illus. 

DD 801 . 035 W 47 1969 

Translation of Das Oder-Neisse-Problem . 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Contents . — Foreword . — Introduction . — The prob- 
lem. — Why there is no "status quo." — Polish-German 
relations through the centuries .—Poland and Ger- 
many in our time. — How the Oder-Neisse line come 
to be. — The Oder-Neisse problem since 19 ^ 5 . — Pol- 
ish misgivings. — Why all Germans agree. — Bases for 
solving the problem. — An issue that concerns the 
world. — Appendix: "Charter of the German Expel- 

lees . " 

Reviews the problems generated by the establish- 
ment of the Oder-Neisse border between Germany and 
Poland. Wilpert sketches the history of German- 
Polish relations before and after 19^5 and depicts 
the injustices committed against Germans expelled 
from territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. He 
contends that these problons can be settled only 
on the basis of negotiations between a reunified 
Germany and an independent Poland. 

143 

Windsor, Philip. GERMAN REUNIFICATION. London, 
Elek, 1969* l 4 o p. (international relations se- 
ries) DD257.25.w496 

Contents. — The nature of the German problem. — 
The process of division. — The consolidation of the 
Federal Republic. — Stalinist policy and East Ger- 
many. — The dialectics of the German question. — The 
new meaning of reunification. — The attempt at iin- 
mobilism. 

Gives a history of "the German problem" since 
World War II. Windsor emphasizes the need for 
viewing the problems engendered by Germany's divi- 
sion in a historical context that brings to light 
uhe interaction of various competing interests, 
both national and international. He argues that 
" some form of reunification must be brought about 
if the inextricable connection between the divi- 
sion of Europe and the division of Germany is to 
be broken . " 
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MODERN WAR 

Carroll, Berenice A. HOW WARS END: AN AI^ALYSIS OF 

SOME CURRENT HYPOTHESES. Journal of peace re- 
search, no. 4, 1969 : 295-321. 

AS9.J6, 1969 

"Part of a larger comparative study of vars end- 
ing since 1775." 

Includes summaries in English and Russian. 

An analysis of the problem of war termination is 
presented in this article. A number of hypotheses 
put forward to date are examined. Including both 
descriptive and analytical hypotheses, concerning 
the form of war endings, the duration of warfare, 
and the processes which play a part in bringing 
hostilities to an end. Suggestions are offered 
concerning classification of wars, classification 
of war endings, and relationships between the two. 
Among the descriptive hypotheses considered is the 
widespread notion that "most wars end in peace 
treaties," which appears to be true of large-scale 
international weirs in the twentieth century, but 
not true of colonial, civil and revolutionary 
struggles . A number of hypotheses concerning 
"termination points" in warfare are examined, in- 
cluding Klingberg's military indices (battle casu- 
alties and population losses, size of armies, 
etc,); Coser's "markers" (capture of a capital 
city or charismatic leader, reaching of a bounda- 
ry, etc.); and Galtung’s views on termination 
points. Analytical hypotheses, on how hostilities 
are brought to an end, are seen to be influenced 
by at least one of four underlying assumptions: 

( 1 ) that wars end in "victory" or "defeat"; (2) 
that war termination is a matter of rational cal- 
culation by the adversaries; ( 3 ) that war endings 
are determined by laws of history or of mass be- 
havior, to which both of the preceding are more or 
less irrelevant; (U) that war endings are deter- 
mined by past events and present conditions , with 
little regard for perceptions of the future. In 
discussing hypotheses influenced by the first as- 
sumption, such as Calahan^s assertion that "war is 
pressed by the victor, but peace is made by the 
vanquished," a classification of conceptions of 
"victory" eind "winning" is offered. Under hypoth- 
eses of rational calculation, we examine particu- 
larly Porsholt’s conflict formula and Wright's es- 
calation formula, and their application and modi- 
fication in the context of war termination. De- 
terministic hypotheses and the influence of past- 
raindedness (vs, perceptions of the future) are 
touched upon but not examined. In conclusion, an 
effort is made to construct a war-termination for- 
mula for heuristic purposes. A set of nine varia- 
bles influencing war termination is proposed, and 
some relationships between the variables , and ways 
of describing them mathematically, are briefly 
discussed. The need for further historical re- 
search on war endings is emphasized. (Abstract 
supplied, modified) 



145 

Dupuy, Richard Ernest, and Trevor N. Dupuy. THE EN- 
CYLOPEDIA OF MILITARY HISTORY: FROM 3500 B.C. TO 
THE PRESENT. New York, Evanston, Harper & Row 
CI 9703 1406 p. D25.A2D8 

History of vars and military affairs. Each of 
the 21 chapters deals with a particular period and 
includes an essay describing the military trends, 
leaders, and weapons, with separate sections dis- 
cussing the military affairs of different coun- 
tries and regions. There is a general index, an 
index of wars , and an index of battles and seiges . 
The authors sketch the first attempts by the 
Church, during the 10th century, to control war 
and describe control efforts that took place be- 
tween the world vars and during the cold war. 

146 

Falk, Conrad. CGUERRILLA PSYCHOLOGY! Psychologic 
der Guerillas. Allgemeine schweizerische militar- 
zeitschrift, v. 136, July 1970: 506-511 • 

U3.A43, v. 136 

Bibliography : p. 511-512. 

Outlines general criteria and characteristics of 
guerrilla warfare, pointing out the importance of 
ideology and propaganda as a means of strengthen- 
ing the morale of the guerrillas. The author 
toi.'jhes on terrorism, population, and cities. He 
\ jribes the development of guerrilla activities 
sr a points to the psychopathology resulting from 
the impermanence of guerrilla movements. He ana- 
lyzes the dangers resulting from the underestima- 
tion of guerrilla units by cxjuventional troops. 

The guerrilla problem has its own characteristics 
in every region, and only very basic similarities 
exist. An understanding of guerrilla warfare is 
essential to the comprehension of modern war. 

Even in this time of sophisticated computer- calcu- 
lated military planning the quotation from Thucy- 
dides holds true: "in human relations right will 

only come into play when the distribution of pow- 
ers is even; but the stronger party will do every- 
thing possible to prevail, and the weaker party 
will submit." 

147 

Haas, Michael. THREE APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF 
WAR, International journal of comparative sociol- 
ogy, V. 11, Mar. 197 O: 34-47. 

HMI.I 54 , V. 11 

Three theories of the causes of war have domi- 
nated recent empirical research. One focuses on 
the psychology of decisionmaking elites, attribut- 
ing international conflict to psychodynamic ten- 
sions and motivations. Research into the origins 
of World War I and the Cuban missile crisis lend 
support to this theory, but whether these consti- 
tute special cases is yet to be determined. A 
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second approach, which begins with the Marxist hy- 
pothesis that socioeconomic status determines po- 
litical attitudes, attributes international con- 
flicts to domestic strife. The aggregate statis- 
tical data offered as evidence for this view are 
very impressive, and the theory promises to be a 
useful one; nevertheless, the data are incomplete, 
and deviant cases still must be accounted for. A 
third theory points to structural and aggregate 
aspects of state systems and subsystems as the ma- 
jor cause of war . This approach shows great prom- 
ise but must be pushed beyond the present stage of 
insight to systematic empirical testing. The ul- 
timate challenge, of course, is to expose the dy- 
namic of conflict, whether it be psychological, 
societal, or systemic, and, having exposed it, 
control it. Each approach has its own prescrip- 
tions, but one may generalize: education promotes 

rationaility and the capacity of individuals to ad- 
just to their environment. One such adjustment 
could be the avoidance of war. This underlines 
the need for further reseBU’ch into these complex 
mechanisms of international violence. 

1U8 

Hezlet, Sir Arthiir R. AIRCRAFT AND SEA POWER. New 
York, Stein and Day C19701 370 p. illus . 

VG90.HU8 1970b 
Bibliography: p. C353!3-355* 

Contents. — Preface. — The birth of naval avia- 
tion. — ^Aircraft at sea in the early part of the 
Great War, 1914-15. — Aircraft in the North Sea and 
with the fleets, 19l4-l8. — Aircraft in the defeat 
of the U-boats and in the narrow seas, 19l4-l8. — 
The period between tho wars, 1919-1939. — The Sec- 
ond World War: Norway to Crete, 1939-41. — Air- 

craft in the attack and defense of trade, 1940-4l. 
— Japanese navail air power in the Pacific, 1941- 
42.— A ir power over the sea in European waters, 
January- July , 1942. — The great carrier battles of 
the Pacific in 1942. — Aircraft at sea in European 
waters, August, 1942-45- — The victory of naval air 
power in the Pacific, 1944-45. — Air power over the 
sea since the Second World War, 1945-69. — The fu- 
ture of aircraft at sea. — Notes. — Index. 

A history of naval aviation and an evaluation of 
its role in seapower. Hezlet foresees an impor- 
tant role for aircraft in maintaining control of 
the seas but believes that land-based aircraft 
will probably replace carrier-based aircraft as 
the best means of achieving this goal. 

i49 

Ritter von Schramm, Wilhelm. CSTEPS TOWARD PEACE IN 
VIETNAM; OHE CLASSIC PHILOSOPHY OF WAR AS DIREC- 
TIVE FOR THE PRESENT3 Friedensschritte fiir Viet- 
nam; die klassische Kriegsphilosophie als aktuelle 
Direktive. W^rkunde, v, 19, May 1970: 225-230. 

03.W396, V. 19 

Clausewitz, the classic philosopher of war, for- 
mulated principles that are applicable to the res- 
olution of the Vietnam problem. He anticipated 
situations in which considerations of political 
policy force a "descent'* into a state of hostili- 
ty, characterized by a subsidence of actual con- 
tact while the antagonists remain a potential 
threat to each other. An American strategy in 
Vietnam derived from Clausewitzian principles 



would emphasize concentration in secure bases, 
economy of forces to secure maximum effect, and 
pacification of important areas. The "perimeter 
defense concept" advanced by General Gavin is in 
complete accord with Clausewitz's precept that 
once the defensive position is impregnable the 
battle must be abandoned and the enemy compelled 
to seek a decision in another way. Clausewitz 
also foresaw that in situations like that in Viet- 
nam peace comes only when the enemy realizes the 
improbability or excessive price of success. 

150 

Sass, Hubertus. CON THE RELATIONSHIP OF POLITICS 
AND THE CONDUCT OF WAR— CLAUSEWITZ’S TOTALITY 
THINKING!] Uber das Verhaltnis von Politik und 
Kriegfuhrung-ganzheitliches Denken bei Clausewitz. 
Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, v. 20, June 1970: 
309-321. U3.W485, v. 20 

Originally presented at the Staff Academy of the 
Bundeswehr during the military-scientific seminar 
"Military Leadership Thought in the 19th and Early 
20th Centuries — Before, During, and After Clause- 
wit z . " 

War must be considered not as an isolated phe- 
nomenon but as part of a larger political totali- 
ty. The nature of each war is determined by the 
ends policymakers pursue and the means necessary 
to attain them. The politicians must learn the 
essentials of the conduct of war and the effects 
of the political goal on it . A war engaged in 
half-heartedly, in which the enemy turns out to be 
stronger than expected, is likely to continue in- 
definitely without achieving its political goal. 
Changes in military science resulting from changes 
in politics clearly demonstrate that war is inex- 
tricably connected with politics. Clausewitz fur- 
ther pointed out that a war fought on behalf of an 
ally is rarely more than a business deal unless 
one’s own existence is threatened. The weakness 
of alliances is that they entail commitments to 
war and peace when in fact the commitment must be 
made to peace. Clausewitz offered no panacea for 
the future. 

151 

Small, Melvin, and J. David Singer. PATTERNS IN IN- 
TERNATIONAL WARFARE, 1816-1965. ^ American 

Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia . Collective violence. Philadelphia, 1970. 
( Its Annals, v. 391, Sept. 1970) p. 145-155. 

H1.A4, V. 391 

Patterns in international violence are discov- 
ered through the quantitative analysis of interna- 
tional wars which resulted in more than 1,000 bat- 
tle-connected deaths. Between I816 and 1965, mem- 
bers of the state system participated in 50 such 
interstate wars and. 43 such colonial and imperial 
conflicts . Although no secular trends are evident 
in terms of the frequency, magnitude, severity, 
and intensity of these wars , the data suggest a 
twenty -year cycle in the magnitude of systemic 
war. Over two thirds of all of the wars began in 
either the spring or the autiimn. Major powers 
have engaged in a disproportionate number of wars 
and have suffered the most battle- connected 
deaths. These same powers, however, have won most 
of their wars. Those on the victorious side have 
often been the initiators of military hostilities. 
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Enduring military friendships and enmities have 
been uncommon over the 150-year period. Further 
use of these basic war data should be helpfiil in 
the assault upon the centuries-old problem of the 
causes of war. (Abstract supplied) 
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Thompson, Sir Robert G. K, REVOLUTIONARY WAR IN 
WORLD STRATEGY 19U5-1969. New York, TapUnger 
Pub. Co. C19T03 in p. 

HX518.S8t1*8 

Contents . —Author ' s note . — Foreword . — Revolu- 
tionary war.— Russian foreign policy. — The cold 
war. — China and South East Asia. — From co-exis- 
tence to the Sino-Soviet dispute. — Africa and La- 
tin America. — Vietnam. — No more Vietnams. — Index. 

Contends that the Soviet Union and Communist 
China have used revolutionary war to reinforce the 
defense of the Corami:nj.st bloc and in pursuit of 
their ultimate goal of world domination. Thompson 
sees Vietnam as a test case in which the effec- 
tiveness of revolutionary war as an instrument of 
Communist policy will be decided; he urges Western 
European support for the present long-term, low- 
cost counterrevolutionary strategy of the United 
States . 



153 

Wasserstrom, Richard A., comp . WAR AND MORALITY. 
Belmont, Calif., Wadsworth C19703 136 p. (Basic 

problems in jAiilosophy series) 

U22.W37 

Contents. — Introduction.— The moral equivalent 
of war, by William James.— The morality of oblit- 
eration bombing, by John C. Ford. — War and murder, 
by Elizabeth Anscombe .—Moral Judgment in time of 
war, by Michael Walzer.— Pacifism: a philosophi- 

cal analysis, by Jan Narveson. — On the morality of 
war: a preliminary inquiry, by Richard Wasser- 

strom.— Judgment and opinion, by the International 
Tribunal, Nuremberg, Germamy. — Superior orders, 
nuclear warfare, and the dictates of conscience, 
by Guenter Levy. — Selected bibliography. 

Essays on the morality of war and specific tech- 
niques of modern warfare. James, in his famous 
essay, argues that human nature as currently con- 
stituted. requires a constructive alternative to 
war as a means of promoting those virtues now re- 
alized primarily throu^ war. Ford contends that 
the deliberate bombing of civilian population cen- 
ters is contrary to natural law. Anscombe distin- 
guishes between the moral and immoral uses of vio- 
lence, Walzer emphasizes the need to recognize 
different degrees of brutalit/- in a given war, and 
Narveson finds the basic tenets of pacifism to be 
contradictory and untenable. Wasserstrom examines 
some of the criteria by which war is Judged to be 
moral or not, while Lewy questions the morality 
and legality of the use of nuclear weapons . 



I5U 



Yale, Wesley W., Isaac D. White, and Hasso E. von 
Manteuffel. ALTERNATIVE TO ARMAGEDDON; THE PEACE 
POTENTIAL OF LIGHTNING WAR. New Brunswick, N.J. , 
_ Rutgers University Press Ccl9703 xvii , 257 p. 

V illus. U167.5.L5Y3^ 




Contents. — Foreword. — Preface.— A new deterrent. 
— Characteristics, research objectives. — From an- 
tiquity to Napoleon.— Selection of masters: cri- 

teria. — The nineteenth century. — The birth of mod- 
ern blitzkrieg. — World War II; personalities and 
engagements. — The blitz failure in the Ardennes. — 
The Sinai campaigns. — Functions of the mobile 
staff. — The combat enviroirnieiit : fancy and fact. — 

Automation of the command function via the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. — The air age: the air- 
borne concept. — The air age: the airmobile con- 

cept. — The confrontation deterrent. — Attainment of 
the blitz capability. — Index. 

Contends that blitzkrieg offers a more effective 
alternative to nuclear war than does limited war 
of the type being waged in Vietnam. The authors 
sketch the history of lightning war, focusing on 
the leadership abilities essential to its success- 
ful implementation* 



MODERN WEAPONRY AND RELATED 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

155 

CANTISUBMARINE WARFARE3. Navy, v. 13, July/Aug. 
197O: 16-32. VA49.N28, V. 13 

Contents. — ASW cutbacks come at a crucial time, 
by Larry L. Booda. — Need for air ASW never great- 
er, by John G. Norris.— USS Spruace promises to 
revitalize destroyer fleet, by W, J. O’Neill. — 
Soviets put high priority on sub-killer subma- 
rines . 

Articles on recent developments in the U.S. an- 
tisubmarine warfare (ASW) program. The articles 
decry U.S. neglect of its ASW capability at a time 
when the Soviet submarine threat is growing by 
leaps and bounds . Booda compares Soviet and Amer- 
ican submarine forces and describes U.S. research 
and, development in sensors and in air and surface 
craft design and oceanography. Norris discusses 
the use of airpower in ASW and O’Neill, new devel- 
opments in destroyer design and construction. The 
last article compares Soviet and American programs 
for the production of attack, or killer, subma- 
rines, a key element in ASW. 



156 

Barthel, Friedrich- CWEAPONS SYSTEMS ON SOVIET SUR- 
FACE WARSHIPS] Waffenaysteme auf sowjetischen 
Ubervasser-Kriegsschiff en. Soldat und Technik, 

V. 13, April 1970 : I96-2OO. illus. 

U3.S58, V. 13 

Speculates on the electronic systems of Soviet 
surface warships . Figure 1 models the entire 
weapon-ship system; its subordinate weapons , weap- 
ons control, and weapons guidance systems are mod- 
eled In succeeding figures. Similar schematics 
are constructed for the weapons systems of the 
Kresta, Kashin, and Krupny guided-raissile destroy- 
ers, the Miraka frigate, the OSA missile boat, and 
the helicopter carrier Moskva. Possible fire an- 
gles and connections between weapons and weapon- 
control systems are indicated. 
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Bex, John E. US DEVELOPMENT OF OPTIMAL DEFENSE 
TECHNOLOGY. In U.S. Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth . Military review, 

V. 50, Aug. 1970: 70-7^. illus. 

Z6723.U35, V. 50 

In the Soviet Union one positive factor in the 
development of science and technology is the re- 
spect accorded science as part of culture and ide- 
ology. However, Marxist ideology ’’contains anti- 
scientific components in the form of doctrinaire 
beliefs and obligatory tenets.” The one-party po- 
litical system hinders free creative development, 
and the lower standard of living ’’produces in in- 
tellectuals a psychological reaction to anything 
which might tend to mis identify them with the man- 
ual laborer.” Americans, on the other hand, have 
an abundance of mechanical devices available from 
childhood on, and they can afford materials and 
equipment to pursue hobbies or ideas . The great- 
est potential threat to the development of science 
and technology in the United States is the exist- 
ence of anti-intellectual trends in American cul- 
tural and political life. The continued exploita- 
tion of scientific breakthroughs will eventually 
increase national security and give America the 
opportunity to apply scientific techniques to the 
study and resolution of social and international 
problems . 

158 

BOONDOGGLE OR BARGAINING CHIP? by our Washington 
correspondent. Nature (London) v. 227, Aug. 22, 
1970: 770-772. Q1.N2, v. 227 

The Senate once again has allowed deployment of 
the Safeguard system to proceed as planned. The 
issue this time was not so much whether the system 
would work as whether it would be needed as a bar- 
gaining chip in the strategic arms limitation 
talks. Defenders of Safeguard point to recent ad- 
ditions to the Soviet strategic arsenal, particu- 
larly the SS-9 and multiple warheads, as evidence 
that the need for the system is greater than ever; 
its opponents argue that an ABM system cannot pos- 
sibly be effective against this new technology, 
that the Soviet Union knows this , and that conse- 
quently its value as a bargaining counter is 
close to zero. Given the complexity of the is- 
sues, one might be tonpted to go along with the 
military experts, except that these e3q)erts seem 
unable to make up their own minds on exactly what 
the system is for and how it is supposed to work. 
The growing disenchantment in the scientific com- 
munity is not very encouraging either. Much of 
this skepticism arises over the disquieting find- 
ings of the O’Neill report, which recanmended that 
the Safeguard system be replaced with a cheaper 
one using smaller radars and requiring less com- 
plex data-processing capabilities. Similar think- 
ing within the Pentagon itself is reflected in the 
Army’s Project Hardsite. Will either Safeguard or 
Hardsite be built? Proponents of the system argue 
that the Soviet Union will be willing to trade 
away its SS-9 for the U.S. ABM; this has been pro- 
posed by the United States at the strategic arms 
limitation talks . But whatever happens , the ad- 
ministration stands to gain politically; it can 
claim credit either for the economies that will 
ensue if the system is scrapped in a tradeoff or 
for making an important contribution to the na- 



tional defense if no bargain is struck and the 
system is retained. 

159 

THE CARRIER CONTROVERSY IN BRITAIN, by our Londo»i 
defense correspondent. International defense re- 
view, V. 3, June 1970: 208-210. illus. 

Ser 

Examines the controversy over the British deci- 
sion to phase out the Royal Navy’s carrier force 
sometime in 1972. The Labor Party opposes keep- 
ing the carriers beyond that date; the Conserva- 
tives and the three armed services would like to 
see a two-carrier force preserved into the 1980*s. 
The major use of the carriers would be to deal 
with brush fire wars in the Indian Ocean area and 
Southeast Asia. The Harrier, a vertical or short- 
take off and landing aircraft, opens some inter- 
esting, and still unexplored, possibilities for 
naval aviation. 

160 

ENGINEERING WITH NUCLEAR EXPLOSIVES. Nuclear engi- 
neering, V. 15, Apr. 1970: 353-355* 

TK9001.N75, v. 15 

Reports on the activities of an international 
symposium on engineering with nuclear explosives 
that met at Las Vegas, Nev. , Jan. l4-l6 , 1970, un- 
der the sponsorship of the American Nuclear Socie- 
ty in cooperation with the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Papers were offered on a wide variety of 
topics relating to the politics, ecology, econom- 
ics, and technology of nuclear explosives engi- 
neering. It would appear from a general survey of 
the papers that ”it has been adequately demon- 
strated that nuclear explosives can be used to 
produce large excavations and substantial under- 
ground caverns but more development work is neces- 
sary to establish whether the problems of contami- 
nation can be overcome and whether the costs can 
be reduced to levels which make the Various appli- 
cations economic . ” 

161 

Foster, John S. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY OF THE FU- 
TURE AND THEIR IMPACT ON STRATEGY. Naval War Col- 
lege review, v. 23, Sept. 1970: 17-22.' 

Ser 

"a lecture delivered at the Naval War College.” 

Discusses the interaction between U.S. defense 
research and development (R&d) and national strat- 
egy; outlines U.S. R8eD goals, current programs, 
and improved program-management policies; and as- 
sesses trends and prospects. Foster, U.S. Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering, asserts 
that the U.S. R&D base is adequate now, but he ex- 
presses alarm about Soviet technological capabili- 
ties in 10 or 20 years . XT present trends contin- 
ue, the Soviet Union will soon be spending more on 
R&D than the United States. Even if the Soviet 
threat levels off, the United States will have to 
restructure its strategic forces to ensure their 
survivability. 

162 

IDEAS FOR PEACEFUL NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS IN USSR. In 
International Atomic Energy Agency. Biilletin, 

V. 12, no. 2, 1970: 11-21. 

QC770. 14955, v. 12 
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Based on a paper submitted by the Soviet Union 
to the International Atomic Energy Agency for cir- 
culation among its members. 

A survey of Soviet efforts to develop peaceful 
applications for nuclear explosives. Soviet re- 
seBLTch has concentrated on the use of contained 
explosions rather than excavation blasts ’'due to 
the fact that the Soviet Union adheres strictly to 
the Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the At- 
mosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water." Appli- 
cations discussed include reservoir and canal con- 
struction, raining, intensified exploitation of oil 
and gas deposits, and underground storage-cavity 
formation. Other applications mentioned are the 
construction of railway and highway cuts , the con- 
trol of overburden pressures in oil and gas depos- 
its, and the formation of storage cavities for bi- 
ologically harmful industrial wastes. 

163 

Kaye, G. D. , and G. B. Lindsey. MIRVS Am THE STRA- 
TEGIC BALANCE. Nature (London) v. 227 > Aug, 15, 
1970: 696-697. Q1.N2, v. 227 

Criticizes some features of a mathematical model 
proposed by Ian Bellariy (see item 1833 in v. 6, 
no. U, of this bibliography) for analyzing asym- 
metries introduced into the strategic balance by 
the deployment of multiple independently target- 
able reentry vehicles (MIRV). The authors take 
exception to Bellamy's assumption that _n MIRVs 
would be as effective in retaliation against cit- 
ies as _n single-warhead missiles. They also ques- 
tion his contention that for practical purposes 
the parameters characterizing the strategic capa- 
bilities of the two superpowers may be treated as 
identical, offer an alternative model that dis- 
penses with that assumption, and by means of graph- 
ic displays generated with the model illustrate 
the strategic implications of various combinations 
of MIRV and ABM deployment. The diagrams, besides 
indicating that MIRV deployment would be destabi- 
lizing in most circumstances, suggest some of the 
difficulties that would be encountered in maintain- 
ing strategic stability in the course of an arms- 
reduction program. 



l64 

Labohm, H. J. CCOOPERATION ON ARMAMENTS WITHIN NATO 
AND THE TECHNOLOGICAL GAPl Die Rustungszusammen- 
arbeit innerhalb der NATO und die technologische 
Lucke, Wehrkunde, v. I9, Aug. 1970: 400-1+03. 

U3.W396, V. 19 

The disparity between the financial and indus- 
trial capabilities of the United States and those 
of its European partners in NATO explains the con- 
trast in the levels of technological competence. 
While the requirements of the European nations do 
differ, these differences are not significant 
enough to Justify the duplications of effort that 
make European military expenditures relatively 
less productive than the American. In addition to 
the technological lag, Europe is handicapped by 
important manEigerial inadequacies. The Italian 
Fanfani plan, originally advanced to bridge these 
gaps, has become only a way of improving liaison 
between the military and industry. The proposals 
for a "Euro" group within the NATO framework, ad- 
vanced in 1969 by British Defense Minister Healey, 



are still waiting for implementation. European 
nationalism is clearly still too strong for ac- 
ceptance of the complete integration of defense 
and armament. In contrast to a NATO-wide arrange- 
ment, a solution oriented toward Europe, which 
would be fitted into the NATO context, is the 
"]east unattractive of all possible solutions." 



165 

LaFrenz, Robert L. PROJECT PRE-GONDOLA i EXPLOSIVE 
CRATERING IN CLAY SHALE. Military engineer, 
v. 62, May/June 1970: 149-153. 

TA1.P85, V. 62 

Reports on the results of a series of chemical- 
explosive cratering tests conducted between 1966 
and 1969 by the Army Engineer Nuclear Cratering 
Group near Fort Peck, Montana. The aim of the 
tests, which simulated nuclear cratering, was "to 
establish the cratering characteristics of weak 
and saturated shale, to acquire row-charge crater- 
ing experience, and to demonstrate the feasibility 
of connecting a row crater to a body of water." 



166 

Leary, Frank. ULMS : STRATEGIC EMPHASIS SHIFTS SEA- 

WARD. Space /aeronautics, v. 53, June 1970: 24-33. 
illus. TL50I.A8187, V. 53 

A detailed description of the capabilities and 
design of the proposed Undersea Long-Range Mis- 
sile System (ULMS). The acceptance of the ULMS 
concept and the elevation of Adm. Thomas H. Moorer 
to Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could 
signal the approaching ascendancy of maritime con- 
cepts in national strategy. During the past dec- 
ade, the fleet ballistic missile systems greatly 
enhanced the credibility and stability of the 
strategic deterrent; consequently, an increasing 
number of congressional and Government leaders 
would like deploy a greater part of the strate- 
gic nuclear force at sea. Although the Polaris /Po- 
seidon fleet could be vulnerable to improved Sovi- 
et antisubmarine warfare capabilities in 5 to 7 
years, the Navy predicts that UU^S , which could be 
operational by the late 1970' Sj would withstand a 
counterforce attack. At the White House and in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, ULMS is 
deemed vital. If the strategic arms limitation 
talks fail, ULMS will provide "a credible deter- 
rent for the late 1970's and beyond." Even in "a 
strategic environment constrained by arms limita- 
tions, it may carry the major burden of deter- 
rence . " 



167 

Maeder, H. AIRMOBILE FORCES IN EUROPE. Interna- 
tional defense review, v. 3j June 1970: 16O-I6I. 

Ser 

Argues that given adequate air support and ap- 
propriate tactics , air-mobile forces of the type 
perfected by the United States in Vietnam can be 
employed effectively in Central Europe. Air-mo- 
bile forces would reduce the reaction time of the 
defense, increase its mobility and dispersal capa- 
bility, and enhance its general effectiveness in 
all types of combat except local defense. 
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168 

Marey, Georges. CROYAL NAVY AND ROYAL AIR FORCE] 
Royal Navy-Royal Air Force. Revue militaire gene- 
rale; general military review, no. 5» May 1970: 
705-718. U2.R48, 1970 

Includes summaries in English and German. 

Outlines the strength of Great Britain’ s naval 
and air forces in terms of weaponry Several 
types of vessels and aircraft are listed, and 
their organization and disposition given. Marey 
concludes that austere financial measures have re- 
peatedly kept the Air Force from buying excellent 
modern aircraft. 

169 

KERV’S AND THE STRATEGIC BALANCE. Nature (London) 

V. 228, Oct. 3, 1970: 53-54. 

Q1.N2, V. 228 

Contents. — A letter, by L. Sartori . — A reply, by 
Ian Bellany. 

A letter disputing Ian Bellany’ s claim Csee item 
1566, V. 6, no. 4, of this bibliography] that the 
deployment of multiple independently targetable 
reentry vehicles (MIRV'S) could increase the sta- 
bility of the strategic nuclear balance , together 
with a reply from Bellany. Sartori challenges 
Bellany ’s assumption that the number of warheads 
expected to survive a first strike is a good meas- 
ure of stability. He also criticizes Bellany for 
not maximizing this value with respect to the to- 
tal number of launchers, as he does with respect 
to the number of warheads per missile, and for 
failing to anticipate recent improvements in war- 
head accuracy, which could enable both sides to 
achieve first-strike capabilities with MIRV. 

170 

Oldfield, Barney. EARTH ORBIT: PEACEFUL OR LETHAL? 

NATO’s fifteen nations, v. 15, June/July 1970: 
24-29. UA646.D5, v. 15 

Discusses the military implications of U.S. and 
Soviet satellite technology. Oldfield speculates 
that the Soviet Cosmos series of earth satellites 
has included tests of an ’’interceptor-inspec tor- 
destroyer" satellite for use against other space- 
craft. The United States, by contrast, has can- 
celled its Manned Orbiting Laboratory, the purpose 
of which was to test military space applications . 

171 

Raven, Wolfram von. CTHE TWO FACES OF THE MOON: 
STRATEGY IN SPACE] Die zwei Gesichter des Mondes . 
Strategie im Weltraum. CSalzburg, SN-Verlag, 
Salzburger Nachrichten, 1969] 156 p. ill us. 

(Politik konkret) UG630.R37 

"Quellenhinweise und Bemerkungen" : p. 141-150. 

Contents. — Preliminary notice. — The vision of 
Archimedes. — The great horror. — Applied anxiety. — 
Deterrence without terror .—Peace through reason? 
— The road to confrontation. — The disturbed equi- 
librium, — Is the count correct? — The Soviet sword 
of Damocles. — Rockets from the moon? — Sources and 
notes. — List of persons. — Index. 

Sketches the reciproc^il influences of national 
policy and space technology, anphasizing the mili- 



tary implications of rocket and missile flight. 
While political goals and doctrines are tied in 
with military possibilities and potentialities, 
emphasis is placed on the evolution of the nuclear 
missile and the concomitant politi comilitary envi- 
ronment. Von Raven asserts that today national 
policy depends on technology, which almost always 
decides the course of action. Modern history is 
being made not by men but by machines which men 
have made and which dominate the relations between 
nations . 

172 

Seaborg, Glenn T., and Justin L. Bloom. FAST BREED- 
ER REACTORS. Scientific American, v. 223, Nov. 
1970: 13-21. illus. 

T1.S5, V. 223 

Describes the breeder-reactor concept as well as 
the design and major characteristics of various 
types of fast-breeder systems, and briefly summa- 
rizes the status of operational or planned fast- 
breeder reactors in the United States , the Soviet 
Union, Western Europe, and Japan. Since fast- 
breeder reactors produce more nuclear fuel than 
'.hey consume, their ability to use large quanti- 
ties of low-grade uranium and thorium ores as a 
source of low-cost electrical energy possesses 
vast economic potential. Thus the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the nuclear industry, and public 
utilities are engaging in a vigorous development 
program in order to have a breeder-reactor gener- 
ating commercial electric power by 1984. The au- 
thors conclude that "breeders will result in a 
transition to the massive use of nuclear energy in 
a new economic and technological framework." 

173 

CSOVIET GUNBOATS IN VIENNA] Sowjetkanonenboote in 
Wien. Soldat und Technik, v. 13, Sept. 1970: 508- 
509. illus. U3.S58, V. 13 

Relates the recent visit to Vienna of four units 
of the Soviet Danube flotilla, the strongest of 
all Warsaw Pact river forces on the Danube, during 
which a river gunboat was revealed. Photographs 
and a graph illustrate the characteristics and ca- 
pabilities of this armored cutter. 

174 

Swanborough, Gordon. ANGLO-GERMAN COLLABORATION IN 
AEROSPACE, NATO’s fifteen nations, v. I5, Aug,/ 
Sept. 1970: 54-6o. HIvls. 

UA646.F5, V. 15 

Discusses recent examples of cooperation between 
Great Britain and West Germany in the design and 
production of military and civilian aircraft and 
aircraft engines . The most important to date are 
those involving engines for vertical takeoff and 
landing aircraft, the MRCA-75 or Panavia 200 proj- 
ect, and the A*'300B airbus. The ability of the 
two countries to cooperate at both private commer- 
cial and government levels has now been proven, 
and fruitful collaboration can be expected to con- 
tinue. 

175 

TACTICAL WARFARE. Space /aeronautics , v. 53, Jan. 
1970: 71-79. illus. 

TL50I.A8187, V. 



53 
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A detailed examination of U.S, tactical weapons 
projects. Current trends in military procurement 
suggest that the United States will deemphasize 
close air support and tactical bombing in the 
1970’s and will instead concentrate on air superi- 
ority, antisubmarine warfare, and fleet air de- 
fense. ’’The U.S. is washing its hands of wars of 
liberation and instead preparing for cat-and-mouse 
confrontations with the Soviets on the periphery 
of strategic conflict.” ' , 



the National Academy of Sciences nor the Congress 
is etiUipped to provide the needed guidance. The 
National Science Foundation (NSP) shows some prom- 
ise but lacks the organizational strength and 
self-confidence essential to strong leadership. 

The problem is that ’’the bureaucracy is not so 
much malevolent as weak and even dull.” Responsi- 
bility for basic research ought to be vested in an 
organization like the NSF, but one managed ’’with 
the skill and flair of an agency which knows where 
it is going.” 



176 

Taubinger, L. K. von. CCHINA’S IIUCLEAR ARMS . 3 Die 
nukleare Riistung Chinas. Allgemeine Schweize- 
rische Militarzeitschrift , v. 136, Sent. 1970: 

630, 633-63^. U3.AI+3, V. 136* 

Reviews the historical development of China's 
nuclear weapons program. During the first phase, 
19^+9-1959 > China cooperated closely with the Sovi- 
et Union, acquiring vast knowledge from the Rus- 
sians. The break with the Soviet Union occured 
in i960; since then, the Chinese have been work- 
ing Independently and successfully. (The cultural 
revolution had little effect on nuclear research.) 
The Army has complete control over nuclear and 
missile research, and recent emphasis on the lat- 
ter indicates that Peking wants not bombs but 
guided missiles. The author analyzes China’s 
present and future nuclear capabilities and con- 
cludes that after the launching of its first sat- 
ellite China might shift emphasis from ICBM’ s to 
space and undertake nuclear -warhead tests there. 
Such a step would alter the world military situa- 
tion. 



177 

Terzibaschitsch, Stefan. CSABMIS— A NEW WEAPONS 
SYSTEMS SABMIS — ein neues Waffensystem. Atlan- 
tische Welt, v. 10, June 1970: 4-5* 

U3.A8, V. 10 

Takes a look at the U.S. Navy sea-based antibal- 
listic missile intercept system { SABMIS) now under 
study and suggests the possible dimensions , 
speeds, protective armament, electric equipment, 
and organization of SABMIS and its potential ad- 
vantages over Safeguard. 



178 

TUNE WITHOUT A PIPER, by o'or Washington correspon- 
dent. Nature (London) v. 227, July 11, 1970: 113- 
116. Q1.N2, v. 227 




It has become quite clear that the United States 
has no policy governing science and technology. 
Decisions are reached in a tug-of-war between com- 
peting Federal agencies or ”by the necessarily 
wayward arguments of Congress.” The administra- 
tion’s current confusion Is manifest in its fool- 
ish attempt to abolish graduate traineeships and 
its bungled effort to mitigate the impact of the 
Mansfield Amendment. Although the latter legisla- 
tion did not express hostility to basic research 
as such, it did indicate Congressional impatience 
with the notion that ’’pure research should be a 
kind of by-product of military defense,” Where is 
the much-needed leadership in science to be found? 
Past failures have undermined the reputation of 
the Office of Science and Technology; and neither 



179 

Vendryes, Georges A. SURVEY OF FRENCH FAST REACTOR 
PROGRAM. Nuclear news, v. 13, Aug. 1970: 51-55* 
illus. QC770.NT5> v. 13 

Substance of remarks made at a session of the 
16th Annual Meeting of the American Nuclear Soci- 
ety . 

Surveys results of French work on the design, 
construction, and operation of fast-breeder reac- 
tors. Since natural uranium reserves are suffi- 
cient to meet requirements of the power industry 
for scxne years to come, there is no urgent need 
for these reactors. Nevertheless, French experi- 
ence indicates that the fast breeder can be made 
economically competitive in the near future, and 
they will probably be operating on a large scale 
by the early 1960’s. 



180 

Williams, Ralph E. AFTER VIETNAM. ^ United 
States Naval Institute, Annanolls . Proceedings, 
v. 96, Apr. 1970: 19-25. 

VI. U8, v. 96 

The proposal for the Safeguard ABM system bears 
ominous similarities to the disastrous policies 
pursued by the United States in the Vietnam War. 
Just as the doctrine of gradualism prevented any 
decisive action in the Vietnam War despite a mas- 
sive commitment of men and materiel, the thin 
Safeguard system may gradually expand in the face 
of growing Soviet and Chinese threats without in- 
creasing U.S. security. The decision to halt the 
bombing of North Vietnam and fight the war solely 
on the territory of an ally is similar to the de- 
cision to build an ABM syston on the territory of 
the United States and thus invite widespread de- 
struction even if the system works. U.S. land- 
based missile systems are superfluous for an as- 
sured second-strike capability and may have been 
the iiiipetuB for the rapid increase in Soviet mis- 
sile strength. A thin ABM system is inadequate to 
deter a Soviet attack and probably unnecessary to 
deter the Chinese, and the added protection of an 
expanded ABM system can always be offset by an in- 
crease in enemy offensive forces. ”The valid 
criticism of such attempts to defend our popula- 
tion and our land-based missile systems is there- 
fore not that they are provocative and dangerous, 
as some maintain, but simply that they are costly 
and fruitless, and in the end, self defeating.” 

The logical alternative to this futile race be- 
tween offensive and defensive missile systems is 
to rely entirely on sea-based strategic striking 
force and to construct a seaborne ABM system 
(SABMIS), both of which would be more reliable 
than land-based systems and would remove the po- 
tential conflict from U.S. territory. A thin 
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Safeguard system might then be Justified to com- 
pensate for the relatively insignificant limita- 
tions of SAfiMIS. 

DEFENSE POLICIES AND MILITARY 
STRATEGIES OF NATIONS 
AND ALLIANCES 

181 

Alsop, Joseph. READING SOVIET INTENTIONS. New re- 
public, V. 163, Oct. 3, I97O: 17-19. 

AP2.N62U, V. 163 

Assesses the Soviet military, buildup on the 
Sino-Soviet frontier and in the Near East and con- 
cludes that the Soviet Union is preparing for nu- 
clear war in both situations . If the Soviet Union 
attacks China, a surgical nuclear strike would be 
launched to destroy the Chinese nuclear capabili- 
ty. Soviet nuclear-ballistic missile units recent- 
ly have been deployed along the border in the ex- 
act positions req[uired for such a strike. Since 
the Soviet Union is also planning a serious attack 
on Israel, it can be assumed they are preparing 
for a nuclear war in that theater as well, for 
they must certainly realize that there is a very 
high probability that Israel possesses nuclear 
weapons. Alsop^s view, ’’especially since Czecho- 
slovakia’s invasion, is to assume that prepara- 
tions reveal intentions. . . . May not the mere 
preparations I have described imply a drastic mu- 
tation in Soviet policy? ... In the facts I 
have set forth, there is certainly a strong smell 
of long-range military planning, rather than nor- 
mal civilian policy-making.” 

182 

American Surveys ( Eirm ) . U.S. SECURITY IN THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN AREA; REPORT FOR THE ’’AMERICANS FOR 
PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH" GROUP. Washington, 1970. 

30 1 . UA23.A663 

Cover title. 

Contents. — The project team. — Introduction. — 
Threat and response: Summary. The importance of 

the Mediterranean area. Analyses of threats to 
U.S. interests in the Mediterranean. Statements 
of concern by key officiails and Journalists. Sum- 
mary and evEiluation of findings of recent re- 
search. The state of research and public informa- 
tion. U.S. governmental policies in the Mediter- 
ranean. — Project conclusions. 

Analyzes U.S. interests and policy in the Medi- 
terranean area in light of the buildup of Soviet 
power and influence there. The report includes an 
evaluation of pro- and anti-U.S. sentiment in the 
Mediterranean nations and recommends positive ac- 
tion to improve America’s image and strategic po- 
sition in the area. 

183 

Andreev, lU. THE ARMY IN MAOIST HANDS. Daily re- 
view; translations from the Soviet press, v. I6, 
June 30, 1970; pt. l, CitemJ 6, 1-5. 

Slav Rm 

Translated from Krasnala zvezda , June 3, 1970. 

Slav Rm 



The role of the leaders of the Chinese Army has 
been enhanced by the campaign to whip up an anti- 
Soviet military psychosis. The military-bureau- 
cratic dictatorship intends to propagandize Mao’s 
"ultra- revolutionary ideas,” the essence of which 
is hatred for the world's Communist and Socialist 
Parties. At the same time Mao's group is switch- 
ing the entire national economy to a wartime foot- 
ing while relegating consumer- oriented production 
to the background. However, recent events indi- 
cate that an ever-growing number of military lead- 
ers find unacceptable the antipopular, anti -So- 
cialist policy being Imposed. 

181+ 

Arnes on, Ruthann, and Don Fowler. STRATEGY: MILI- 

TARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. Chicago, Na- 
tional Research Analysts CI9693 22U p. 

UA23.A72 

Contents. — Introduction. — Strategy: an over- 

view/ — Unilateral military intervention, — Multi- 
lateral alliances. — Qualifications of sources.- — 
Bibliography . 

A bibliography and selection of quotations for 
use by high school students debating the topic 
"What should be the United States military commit- 
ment to foreign countries?" The three resolutions 
that form the year's debate topic urge Congress 
to prohibit unilateral U.S. intervention in for- 
eign countries and call for the withdrawal of the 
United States either from NATO alone or all multi- 
lateral defense organizations, 

185 

CTHE ATLANTIC DILEMI-IA: AGGRESSION AND THE CRISIS OF 

NATO, 19^9“1969i] Das Atlantische Dilemma; Aggres- 
sivitat und Krise der NATO, 191+9-1969. CHrsg. vom 
Deutschen Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, Berlin. 
Autorenkollektiv: Hans Walter Callenius , et al.I 

Berlin, Staatsverlag der Deutschen Dem'okratischen 
Republik, 1969. ^69 p. 

JX1393.N67A78 

Bibliography: p. 1+11-^459- 

Contents .—The construction of NATO as the most 
important politico-military instrument of aggres- 
sion and intervention of American imperialism 
against the Socialist states of Europe.— The in- 
corporation of West Germany into NATO (19U9-I95U) . 
— Attempts at consolidation of NATO and attainment 
of its counterrevolutionary goals (1955-1957). — 
The failure of the position-of-strength policy 
(1958-1960/1961). — The overt outbreak of imperial- 
istic contradictions between the NATO powers 
(1960/1961-1963). — Accentuation of the NATO crisis 
(19614-1966) . — Character and goals of NATO in con- 
flict with the peace and security of Europe (1966- 
1968). — Judgment and future projection. — Summary. 
— Resume. — Tables and graphics, — Appendixes, 

A "Marxist-Leninist analyses" of the history of 
NATO from its origins to the present, emphasizing 
two themes: the danger to European peace repre- 

sented by this imperialist pact system, and its 
continued loss of efficacy in view of the change 
in the balance of power in favor of the Communist 
states and the intensi tying internal and external 
contradictions of imperialism in its present stage 
of development. The aggressive, counterrevolu- 
tionary concepts and practices of the United 
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States, West Germany, and the other imperialist 
powers in NATO are contrasted with the efforts of 
the Soviet Union and the Communist world to bring 
peace to Europe . 

186 

Baldwin, Hanson W. STRATEGY FOR TOMORROW. New 
York, Harper & Row C19T03 3T7 p. maps. 

UA23.B265 197o‘ . 

’Written under the auspices of The Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, Georgetown 
University, Viashington, D.C.” 

Bibliographical references included in "Notes": 

p. 347-365. 

Examines U.S. security problems in the coming 
decades and outlines U.S. strategic options, "it 
should be obvious , without argument , that the de- 
mands on the U.S. economy, the U.S. taxpayer and 
the U.S- patience in the decades ahead are too 
great to support a global policy of intervention." 
Baldwin concludes that active political, economic, 
and military participation in the international 
community and regional alliances and groupings in 
defense of vital interests will present Americans 
only reasonable policy alternative in the latter 
half of the 20th century. A "reasonable interna- 
tionalism" or balance- of-power policy necessitates 
a flexible political and diplomatic posture, since 
regional alliances and groupings change constant- 
ly, as do threats. Such a policy need not exclude 
the United Nations, but it cannot rely on it for 
security and stability. To implement this new 
world role, the United States must have the capac- 
ity to achieve oceanic control. "There is no 
doubt that an oceanic or maritime strategy, mod- 
ernized technologically and modified regionally to 
meet special needs, is best suited to U.S. capa- 
bilities, exploits our strengths rather than our 
weaknesses, is more likely to secure the American 
future and preserve the American dream, is achiev- 
able at less cost, reduces political and psycho- 
logical frictions , and is far more flexible polit- 
ically and militarily and psychologically than is 
a continental strategy." 

187 

Barclay, C. N. CTHE DEFENSE POLICY OF GREAT BRIT- 
AIN— TODAY, YESTERDAY, AND IN THE FUTURE! Die 
Verteidigungspolitik Grossbritanniens — heute , 
fruher und in Zukunft. Wehrkunde, v. 19, May 
1970 : 238-243. U3.W396, V. 19 

Characterizes the 1970 White Book of the British 
Defense Ministry as displaying pride in the train- 
ing and armament of troops it believes are unex- 
celled in Western Europe. Budget expenditures, 
the experience in North Ireland, and the order of 
battle are briefly sximmarized, and the failure to 
recruit a volunteer army is analyzed. Barclay re- 
jects most criticism of Denis Healey's conduct of 
the Defense Ministry as unrealistic in view of 
Great Britain's limited finances and its inability 
to dictate NATO planning. He thinks that a Con- 
servative Party electoral victory, "thought possi- 
ble by many," will mean some kind of English pres- 
ence East of Suez. 



Budgetary restrictions may force the United 
States to abandon at least one of the three sepa- 
rate deterrents it now maintains as a hedge against 
technological breakthroughs. If so, the bomber 
and sea-based systems will be retained and the 
land-based Minuteman sacrificed. Should it come 
to a choice, the Air Force would favor its new B-1 
bomber program over retention of the Minuteman. 

The Navy, of course, has long championed the ad- 
vantages of a sea-based over a land-based deter- 
rent and is now pressing for the adoption of its 
Underwater Long-Range Missile System (ULMS). ULMS 
might cost as much as $20 billion, however, and 
expansion of the present Polaris-Poseidon fleet by 
10 boats has been proposed as a less expensive, 
but also somewhat less effective, alternative. 
Appointment of an admiral as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is one herald of change, but this 
need not mean that a new policy will be of parti- 
cular benefit to the Navy. Decisions will be 
strongly influenced by the outcome of the strate- 
gic arms limitation talks , where consideration is 
certain to be given to proposals to shift the 
strategic deterrent of both sides to sea-based 
systems in order to minimize fears of a first 
strike . 

189 

Beste, Hans D. CSECURITY POLICY— MILITARY POLICY- 
DEFENSE POLICY: CONCEPT AND CONTENT IN THE 70 'S! 

Sicherheitspolitik — Milit^politik— Verteidigungs- 
politik: Begriff und Inhalt in den 70er Jahren. 

Wehrkunde, v. 19, July 1970: 349-354. 

U3.V396, v. 19 

The concepts of security policy, military poli- 
cy, and defense policy have meaning only when they 
are related to German national interests . While 
the situation in Europe seems satisfactory from 
Bonn's viewpoint at the moment, the long-term 
global threat continues . American optimism about 
the outcome of the strategic arms limitation talks 
is contradicted by the facts of Soviet advances in 
sea-based missiles and Soviet penetration in the 
Mediterranean and the Third World. The slogan 
"The Russians are not coming: if they were they 

would have come a long time ago" is fallacious . 

The Soviets have successfully narrowed the room 
for maneuver left to the West without their risk- 
ing war, American discussions with the Soviets 
have usually worked out to the disadvantage of the 
United States. The exact nature of NATO's nuclear 
threshold should he made clear. The damage caused 
by a nuclear attack on Russia would be no worse 
than that created by a conventional war in thickly 
settled Germany. Deterrence as a strategy can be 
replaced by a balance of interests only when there 
is confidence in both parties. The goodwill of 
one of the parties should not be exploited as 
weakness by the other. Peace research may be use- 
ful, if it is conducted with trust in, and partic- 
ipation by, the military. 

190 

Brown, Neville. BRITISH ARMS AND STRATEGY 1970-80. 
London, Royal United Service Institution, 1969. 

73 p. UA647.B87 



188 




Beecher, William. U.S. MOVES TOWARD NEW STRATEGY AS 
ADMIRAL MOORER BECOMES JCS CHAIRMAN. Navy, v. 13, 
June 1970; I3-I6. 

VA49.N28, V. 13 



Contents. — The new context for policy. — Obliga- 
tions outside Europe. — Britain in Europe. — Instru- 
ments of strategic deterrence. — Local war forces. 
— The economic outlays. — Britain's European fu- 
ture. 
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Surveys British defense policies and programs 
within the frcuuework of Britain's role in Europe 
arid special relationship with the United States, 
local war forces, and the superpower arms race. 
Brown is not optimistic about the world of 1980 in 
view of the turmoil and crises of the present in- 
ternational situation. He advocates a strategi- 
calljf independent and economically competitive 
Western Europe in which Great Britain is a full 
member. 



191 

Byrd, Harry F. THE OUTLOOK IN THE SENATE FOR ADVICE 
AND CONSENT. Naval War College review, v. 23, 

Oct. 1970 : ii-10. Ser 

**An address delivered at the Naval War College.’* 

Summarizes the pros and cons of increasing the 
number of nuclear-powered aircraft carriers and 
discusses the Okinawa question from a purely mili- 
tary point of view. Many Senators believe that 
the United States is overcommitted globally, and 
while the author does not favor an American policy 
of intervention — particularly unilateral interven- 
tion — or a ’’world policeman” role, he maintains 
that the United States has serious international 
responsibilities. ”ln this imperfect world of vi- 
olence,” the United States needs strong defenses, 
and no part of those defenses is more important 
than naval p .wer. Keeping the sea lanes of the 
world open ”is vital to our very survival,” and a 
modern carrier force is essential if the United 
States is to hold the balance of power at sea. 
Furthermore, as long as the United States main- 
tains its military commitments in Asia, it must 
continue to have unrestricted use of its Okinawa 
bases . An amendment rec ntly adopted by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 63 to l*t declared that the Presi- 
dent should seek the advice and consent of the 
Senate before entering an agreement changing the 
status of Okinawa. Since the Senate-ratified 
Treaty of Peace with Japan determined the present 
status of Okinawa, the Senate should be consulted 
on any changes in that treaty. During the past 25 
years the Senate has too often relinquished its 
responsibilities in foreign affairs. Congress 
must assert itself in the field of foreign policy, 
though it should not interfere in .military tac- 
tics . 



192 

Cameron, Robert. OPTIONS MAKE GOOD PROPOGANDA BUT 
POOR DEFENSE FOR NATO. NATO's fifteen nations, 

V. 15, June /July 1970: 20-23. 

UA6i46.F5, V. 15 

Indicts the doctrine of flexible response and 
NATO strategy and defense policy in general for 
failing to provide the West with a credible deter- 
rent in Europe, The Western allies simply will 
not furnish the conventional forces required for 
a flexible response strategy. Consequently there 
is no realistic alternative to greater reliance on 
a credible nuclear posture. Promotion of more Eu- 
ropeans to top military commands, reorganization 
of the military command structure, and adoption of 
Q strategy that relies explicitly on the use of 
l^uclear weapons to control the battlefield would 
tr\|^V^o much to imprc’.e NATO's deterrent capability. 



193 

Clark, Gregory. AT THE WHIM OF THE GKISEI. Far 
Eastern economic review, v. 69 > July 23, 1970: 23- 
26 . HCl^ll.Fia, V. 69 

Critics who warn of resurgent Japanese militar- 
ism claim it is the direction, not the substance, 
of Japan’s policies that causes apprehension. Al- 
though Japan has repeatedly renounced nuclear 
weapons and war and has a relatively small number 
of men under arms, the very existence of the self- 
defense force is inconsistent with the Japanese 
Constitution, and Government statements concern- 
ing the renunciation of nuclear weapons have high- 
ly ambiguous overtones. Many members of the rul- 
ing Liberal-Democratic Party (LDP) , including the 
defense chief, Yasuhiro Nakasone, would like to 
revise the Constitution; they opposed the signing 
of the nuclear nonproliferation treaty. For some 
critical observers this ambiguity is not as alarm- 
ing as the open totalitarianism and militarism of 
Japan’s extreme right-wing organizations. \'0iile 
numerically inferior to the left, the extreme 
right possibly has more influential personal links 
with the LDP. However, it may not be appropriate 
to judge Japanese behavior by Western standards. 
Only through the framework of Japanese thought can 
the chances of military resurgence be assessed. 

In actual fact, there is overwhelming evidence 
against the argument that militarism is reviving 
in J apan . 

19^4 

Clarkson, Albert G. UNITED STATES NATO FORCE LEV- 
ELS. ^ U.S. Command and General Staff College , 
Fort Leavenworth . Military review, v. 50s Aug. 
1970: 38-1+14. illus. 

z6723.U35s V. 50 

The French withdrawal, reduced U.S. force levels 
in Vietnam, and the buildup of Soviet strategic 
power could influence the Nixon administration to 
maintain or increase U.S. conventional NATO forc- 
es. The extent of Soviet troop deployment into 
Eastern Europe and West Germany's role in Europe 
vis-a-vis Soviet -American relations will also in- 
fluence any decision regarding U.S. troops in Eu- 
rope. Militating against troop increases are the 
encouraging facts that the Soviet Union would have 
to enjoy a three-to-one conventional superiority 
in Europe to achieve a conventional military vic- 
tory; that It is improbable that NATO could be de- 
feated ’ey a surprise attack; and that the Russians 
’’could place little confidence in the loyalty and 
cohesiveness of other Warsaw Pact forces in a war 
against the West.” The question of appropriate 
U.S. force levels in NATO revolves around chang- 
ing strategic and tactical concepts and economic 
problems. Whatever the final outcome, more atten- 
tion should be paid to training and preparing NATO 
forces . 

195 

Coye, Beth F., and others . AN EVALUATION OF U.S. 
NAVAL PRESENCE IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. Naval War 
College review, v, 23 > Oct. 1970: 3^-52. map. 

Ser 

A ’’group research project completed in the 
School of Naval Warfare." 

Examines U.S. policy and strategic options in 
the Indian Ocean area in light of the Soviet naval 
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presence there and the British withdrawal from 
East of Suez. The study concludes that ”a low 
profile course of action comes closest to meeting 
U.S. objectives in the Indian Ocean area.” The 
United States should continue its economic and 
military assistance programs, encourage a continu- 
ation of bilateral and multilateral allied naval 
training exercises, establish air, communications, 
and satellite-tracking facilities in the British 
Indian Ocean Territory to fulfill support and in- 
telligence reciuirements and to establish an alter- 
nate base for the U.S. Navy's Middle East Force 
now based at Bahrain in the Persian Gulf, modern- 
ize the Force at its present strength, and conduct 
naval show-of-force operations as required. ”lf 
the Soviet presence or threat increases, addition- 
al elements could be employed to counter this.” 



196 

Davis, Vincent. UNIVERSAL SERVICE: AN ALTERNATIVE 

TO THE ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMED SERVICES. Naval War 
College review, v. 23, Oct. 1970: 19-33. 

Ser 

In view of general dissatisfaction with con- 
scription and congressional and military opposi- 
tion to the all-volunteer concept, proposes the 
implementation of a universal service system (USS) 
as an alternative method of fulfilling U.S. man- 
power requirements and outlines possible objec- 
tions and obstacles to the idea. Under this sys- 
tem all citizens between the ages of 18 and 20 
would have to serve the Government in either a 
military or nonmilitary domestic or international 
capacity. The author emphasizes the need for a 
periodic and comprehensive national manpower-needs 
survey as the basis for a comprehensive natlional 
manpower policy and the need for a viable national 
youth policy. Since an overwhelming majority 
would prefer nonmilitary to military programs, 
differential incentives and inducements would be 
devised to make the "militaiy corps” more attrac- 
tive. The universal service systems seems to be 
one of the most effective ways to satisfy massive 
and urgent U.S . manpower needs and ”to help once 
again to instill the idea of service to the Ameri- 
can society within the broader context of service 
to humanity . ” 



197 

Debre, Michel. ETHE FRINCIPLES OF OUR DEFENSE POLI- 
CY] Les principes de notre politique de defense. 
Revue de defense ."lationale, v. 26, Aug. /Sept. 

1970: 1245-1258. d410.R45, v. 26 

Statement made before the Institute des Hautes 
Etudes de Defense Nationale on June 25 » 1970, that 
outlines the future requirements and priorities of 
French foreign and defense policies. Debre empha- 
sizes decisionmaking freedom, establishing friend- 
ly relations with the superpowers , working toward 
managing tension in areas in which France is di- 
rectly involved, and preserving peace' and defend- 
ing liberty. He concludes that defense policy 
should be formulated to enable France to safeguard 
^ its nuclear retaliatory power, intervene outside 
^ Surope, and strengthen defense-related scientific 
md industrial capabilities. 




198 

Delden, Rembert van. CA CONCEPT OF THE ARMED FORCES 
TO COMBAT RISING COSTS: THOUGHTS ON ELIMINATING 

THIS DILEMMA OF THE BUNDESWEHRD Wehrkonzeption im 
Widerstreit zur Kostensteigerung; Gedanken zur Be- 
hebung dieses Dilemmas bei der Bundeswehr. Wehr- 
kunde, v. 19, July 1970: 340-342. 

U3.W396, V. 19 

In view of the current inflation of costs, 
changes in the operational structure of the German 
Navy should be considered. The cruisers now in 
service are still the backbone of the fleet, but 
they are badly located for tactical purposes. 

While England's reluctance to see a German Navy in 
its waters is understandable, the NATO command 
must deploy it there. The Soviets will not at- 
tempt to break out of the Baltic Sea without first 
occupying the Danish i^l^ds . To maintain lines 
of communication wit^^ GA;eat Britain in the face of 
any Soviet action, vessels \larger and faster than 
mine sweepers or missile bokts are necessary. The 
multipurpose Fregatte^O type will probably cost 
almost ns much on completion as a cruiser, but now 
seems the better answer. The submarine and anti- 
submarine programs must be continued at anj' cost. 
If the Fregatte-70 program proves too expensive, 
the alternative of fixed missile sites along 
coastal areas should be examined. The ”Monitore,” 
slow rocket ships armed only with antiaircraft ar- 
tillery that are used by the Russians, should per- 
haps be imitated. Helicopter carriers the type 
used by the U.S. Coast Guard could reinforce the 
naval air arm. The unification of the branches 
and services should be implemented. 



199 

den Toora, W. CRISIS MANAGEMENT AND FLEXIBLE RE- 
SPONSE. NATO letter, v. 18, Mar. 1970: 4-11. 

D845.2.Aji4, V. 18 

The relationship between detlrrence and crisis 
manBLgement, on the one hand, and^lexible re- 
sponse, on the other, is a close one. Crisis man- 
agement is the use of political, military, and 
other means to prevent the escalation of crisis 
into armed conflict or to prevent armed conflict 
from escalating to higher levels of violence. The 
role of military force in this process is to im- 
pose risks in such a way as to encourage restraint 
and the choice of political alternatives to fur- 
ther violence. Flexible response is the military 
dimension of crisis management, and its purpose 
is to give policymakers a maximum range of choice 
among military methods and means. The key word is 
flexibility, and this strategy should not be*mis- 
taken for a doctrine of defense in depth, for a 
renunciation of the early use of nuclear weapons, 
or for any other fixed plan.. Four conditions must 
be satisfied if the strategy is to succeed: the 

armed forces must be of great diversity and in a 
high state of combat readiness; means must exist 
for the rapid implementation of political and mil- 
itary decisions; adequate reserves and a system of 
mobilization must be available; and forces in be- 
ing must possess good tactical and strategic mo- 
bility and be ready for immediate commitment to 
battle. Forces available to NATO must visibly 
satisfy these conditions. Deterrent effect is 
seldom enhanced by secrecy or concealment; success 
of the strategy may well depend on the demonstra- 
tion of military preparedness and determination. 
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200 

Elser, Gerhard. UNITED STATES ARMY 1969. Wehr- 
kunde, v. 19, June 1970: 305-311. 

U3.W396, V. 19 

In German. 

A tripartite discussion of U.S. military prob- 
lems: a situation report on the American forces 

in Vietnam, the American experience in limited 
warfare, and the tasks of the next ten years. 

Part 1 comments on the rate of American withdraw- 
als from Vietnam, the defense implications of the 
Nixon Doctrine, Safeguard versus the SS-9, the 
American order of battle, and the massacre of the 
civilian population at My Lai. The principles 
and concepts of limited war, supply and provision, 
mobile infantry and armor, and air cavalry and air 
assault forces are then described. The tasks of 
the future are Vietnamization (defined as helping 
those who help themselves), reduction in expendi- 
tures, and restoration of the American image. 

201 

EXTENSION OF JAPAN-US SECURITY TREATY. Asian alma- 
nac, V. 8 , July 25, 1970: 1+073-4079. 

DS1.A4752, V. 8 

Contents. — Text of government statement. — LDP 
statement. — Views of opposition political parties. 
— Protest by Okinawans. — Comments and reactions. -- 
Press comment. — Defence programme. — Japan-US talks 
on future of Okinawa. 

Prime Minister Sato recently stated that Japan 
would eidhere to a nonnuclear policy, retain the 
present Constitution, and maintain the security 
treaty for at least 2 or 3 more years (though not 
indefinitely). He emphasized that Japan would not 
repeat history and become an economic-military 
power. Yasuhiro Nakasone, director general of the 
defense agency, announced that future defense 
plans would bolster air and maritime defense capa- 
bilities and streamline the defense organization. 
Research should be conducted to attain self-suffi- 
ciency in the production of military equipment; 
however, it will take 10-15 years to achieve this 
goal. Nakasone suggested that a gradual increase 
in military spending over the next 5 years would 
be necessary to develop such a capability and re- 
portedly favors extending the period of the de- 
fense buildup, largely because of immense funding 
requirements. The Liberal-Democratic Party’s se- 
curity research council has recommended that na- 
tional security policies be revised, giving prior- 
ity to self-defense rather than the security trea- 
ty, which will be supplementary, and reducing 
Japan’s dependence on U.S. forces. They feel that 
military expansion must not take place at the ex- 
pense of the economy. The council opposes the de- 
fense agency's fourth defense program (1972-76), 
which sets annual defense expenditures at 1 per- 
cent of GNP and advocates reorganizing the Na- 
tional Defense Council along the lines of the U.S. 
National Security Council. 

202 

Foster, John S. OPTIONS FOR STRATEGIC SYSTEMS. As- 
tronautics & aeronautics, v. 8, Aug. 1970: 27, 29, 
31, 33. TL501.A688A25, v. 8 

0 

1 ^Discusses some of the basic problems and consid- 
t r\|^\^*ations in deterrent postures and relationships. 



assesses the U.S. -Soviet nuclear balance, and out- 
lines specific options to preserve the survivabil- 
ity of existing deterrent systems, particuleirly 
ICBM's. While Foster points out that the present 
basing of the Minuteman force "may have a rela- 
tively short life," he concludes "that, in the im- 
mediate future, the deterrence capabilities of our 
present systems will not be significantly im- 
paired, but that sometime in the 1970s the risk 
will begin to rise — unless there are some chang- 
es," and these will occur when needed. 

203 

Foster, John S. THE GROWING SOVIET THREAT: A SO- 

BERING PICTURE. Air Force and space digest, 

V. 53, Nov. 19Y0: 77-81. illus . 

UG633.a65, V. 5i 

Assesses the Soviet Union's current strategic 
nuclear and conventional capabilities and projects 
the Soviet military threat to 1975* Although 
there is still approximate strategic parity be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union in 
numbers of offensive weapons, no parity exists in 
strategic defensive systems. The Russians have an 
operational ABM system, while the United States 
does not. Foster, U.S. Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, summarizes: "in the stra- 

tegic area, we will face a greater threat in num- 
bers of improved strategic offensive missiles — in- 
cluding missile submarines operating off our 
shores — and also an improved Soviet defensive net- 
work, intended, to intercept our retaliating mis- 
siles and bombers." He points out that the Soviet 
Union has been improving its antisubmarine warfare 
techniques and technology, but he does not foresee 
any specific breakthroughs that might pose a seri- 
ous threat to the American submarine missile 
force. He concludes that "the greater the dispar- 
ity in quality and quantity of arms between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, the greater 
that risk Lof war] will be--since all the foresee- 
able disparities will not be in our favor." 

204 

Frye, Alton. DEFENSE POLICY AND THE NEW AMERICAN 
POLITICS. Astronautics & aeronautics, v. 8, Aug. 
1970: 26, 28, 30, 32, 3U-35, 82. 

TL501.A688A25, v. 8 

Mounting domestic disapproval of the military 
establishment in general, and defense spending in 
particular, will eventually bring about drastic 
changes in U.S. national security policies. This 
criticism will continue, since congressmen now 
find that it "strikes a very responsive chord in 
their constituencies." However, without responsi- 
ble leadership for wide public discussion of these 
issues, such tendencies could degenerate into ill- 
considered reprisals against the military estab- 
lishment, endangering U.S. national security over 
the long run. Congressmen "need to be disabused 
of the nyth that the defense budget has grown 
wildly in recent years." In fact, the percentage 
of gross national product going to the defense 
sector has remained fairly constant at about 9 
percent over the last 15 years, and the Council of 
Economic Advisers estimates that defense spending 
will decline to about 6.3 percent of GNP by 1972* 
Although this does not imply that efforts to trim 
the military budget shoiold be abandoned, critics 
who hope to find easy targets for reductions will 
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be disappointed. There are no simple, standing 
rules for evaluating defense budgeting or deter- 
mining how much the United States should allocate 
to national security, but the responsibility to 
examine the budget continuously and in detail can- 
not be avoided. While U.S. overseas defense com- 
mitments must be reduced further, an extensive 
American withdrawal from Europe, for instance, 
would not necessarily induce the allies there to 
assume a more eouitable share of the costs of com- 
mon defense. Instead, some countries might opt 
for nuclear deterrents — a development that would 
certainly undermine American efforts to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons . The most crucial 
factor affecting U.S. national security policies 
is the state of Soviet-American strategic rela- 
tions. If the superpowers can agree to base the 
strategic balance on the concept of mutual deter- 
rence, then a number of substantial strategic arms 
agreements may be possible, but without a mutual 
acceptance of that doctrine the strategic arms 
limitation talks will fail. It would be a mistake 
to concentrate on the risks of verification and 
implementation of arms control, for the risks of 
the present situation may be even greater. 



205 

Giese, Fritz E. CTHE INTERNATIONAL NAVAL SITUATION 
IN THE 1970* SI Lie internationale Flottenlage in 
den siebziger Jahren. Wehrkunde, v. 19 > Aug. 

1970 : I1OU-UO9. U3.W396, v. 19 

The international balance of naval strength has 
altered fundementally in the past decade. Al- 
though the number of nations maintaining naval 
forces has almost doubled, there are two acknowl- 
edged superpowers, the United States and, the Sovi- 
et Union. While the United States remains the 
greater sea power, the Soviets have created a na- 
val instrument whose capabilities are very impres- 
sive, even if exaggerated by the popular press. 

The presence of the six-warship ESKALRA in the 
Mediterranean and the imminent acquisition of bas- 
es in Egypt, Libya, Algeria, and the Sudan demon- 
strate that the Soviet Union has broken out of the 
confines imposed by geography on Tsarist Russia. 

A country-by-country count indicates that the sea- 
power of the Western nations in the NATO alliance 
is superior to that of the Warsaw Pact countries 
and that the rest of the world lags far behind 
both. While the West remains superior to the East 
on the seas, its commitments are so much more 
widespread that its present superiority must be 
maintained at all costs if the security of the 
free world is not to be threatened. 



206 

Goodpaster, Andrew J. STRATEGY AND CAPABILITIES OF 
ALLIED COMMAND EUROPE. Naval War College review, 
V. 23, Oct. 1970: 11-18. 

Ser 

**An address presented at the Naval War College." 

Traces the evolution of the Soviet military 
threat, assesses Soviet and NATO capabilities, and 
outlines NATO strategy. Goodpaster asserts that 
NATO is vital to the security of the United States 
as well as to other member nations , that a large 
collective force is essential to NATO’s viability, 
and that a sizeable American deployment in Europe 



is required for the continued existence of a pow- 
erful collective force. One hazard of U.S. mili- 
tary cutbacks could be on erosion of West European 
confidence in NATO’s defense potential that would 
eventually result in a deterioration of NATO's 
military strength and "solidarity." Reductions 
could also "encourage a potential aggressor to 
adopt a more adventuresome policy and posture 
which, for the moment, is not attractive to him — 
faced with what NATO puts before him." 



207 

Griffiths, Eldon, and Michael Wiblock. TOWARDS NU- 
CLEAR ENTENTE: THE CASE FOR ANGLO-FRENCH NUCLEAR 

CO-OPERATION. CLondonl Conservative Political 
Center :i970l 19 p. 

UA6U6.G7^ 

Presents the case for an Anglo-French nuclear 
deterrent force. The authors assert that a nucle- 
ar alliance with France would be more economical 
for British nuclear industries, serve the French 
as a ticket of readmission to NATO, and widen the 
Anglo-American agreement on nuclear weapons tech- 
nology to include France. They conclude that the 
best way of establishing a strong European pillar 
in the alliance is through Anglo-French collabora- 
tion within the context of a reformed NATO struc- 
ture . 



208 

Hirschfeld, Oswald. LGERMAN SECURITY AND THE EAST- 
ERN POLICYI Die Sicherheitsfrage der BRD und die 
Ostpolitik. Wehr und Wirtschaft, v. 6, June 1970: 
322-32L. U3.W38, v. 6 

Deals with the situation which e* erges from the 
resolutions passed by NATO in Reykjavik and Rome 
and from their consequences insofar as these are 
reflected in the German White Paper on Defence. 
Though the Federal Government's policies towards 
Eastern Europe coincide with international efforts 
to strengthen the peace, they threaten to become 
the subject of bitter controversies on the home 
front. The overall defence budget, which calls 
for certain shifts in emphasis, will undoubtedly 
create seme difficulty in reorganizing and equip- 
ping the Bundeswehr. The projected increase in 
expenditure on the personnel side of the Dundes- 
wehr must obviously have its repercussions on the 
equipment side, in a stretching or redistribution 
of the funds earmarked for research, development 
and procurement. Defence Ministry sources report 
that the decisions which will be required are to 
be prepared during the parliamentary recess and 
will then be discussed by the Bundestag immediate- 
ly after it reconvenes in the autumn, (Abstract 
supplied , modified ) 



209 

IS U.S. FORFEITING THE AR^© RACE TO RUSSIA? U.S. 
news & world report, v. 69, Oct. 19 f 1970: 21-21*.. 

JKI.U65* V.. 69 

Top strategists in the U.S. Department of De- 
fense view current U.S. defense policy as conced- 
ing strategic superiority to the Soviet Union i if 
present policy trends continue, "there will be 
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only one superpower left in the world five years 
from now — Russia." By 1975 the Soviet Union will 
have matched or exceeded the United States in most 
categories of modern armaments — strategic mis- 
siles, aircraft, surface ships and submarines, 
troops under arms, and tanks — and will also be 
spending more on military research. The United 
States will see its allies turning toward accommo- 
dation with the Sovj Union and find itself faced 
with the necessity ol‘ keeping its threatened nu- 
clear deterrent on a hair-trigger alert. Vitia- 
tion of the national will in the controversy over 
Vietnam is the major cause of this incipient de- 
mise of national power. 

210 

Ishibashi, Masatsugu. JAPAN'S DECISION IN 1970 AND 
UNARMED NEUTRALITY. Contemporary Japan, v. 29, 
Mar. 1970: 217-227* 

DS801.J6, V. 29 

Japan must choose between two diametrically op- 
posed national security policies; military alli- 
ance with the United States, which would mean sub- 
oi^ination of Japanese to U.S. interests and re- 
vival of imperialist tendencies; and unarmed neu- 
trality, vrtiich would contribute to world peace as 
well as Japanese security. The decision hinges on 
whether Japan agrees to extend the U.S. -Japan se- 
curity treaty, with or without revision, and on 
the conditions attached to Okinawa's reversion to 
Japanese sovereignty. The results of preliminary 
negotiations on these questions indicate that the 
Japanese Government contemplates a military alli- 
ance with the United States that provides for a 
more active Japanese military and political role 
in the Far East. The Socialist Party of Japan un- 
equivocally supports a policy of unarmed neutrali- 
ty, the only means of realizing the ideals of de- 
mocracy and pacifism embodied in Japan’s constitu- 
tion and of insuring genuine and lasting security. 

211 

Kapur, Ashok. PEACE AND POWER IN INDIA'S NUCLEAR 
POLICY. Asian survey, v. 10, Sept. 1970; 779-788. 

DS1.A492, V. 10 

Analyzes the growth of strategic thought in In- 
dia, emphasizing the post-1962 conceptual changes 
in Indian defense policy, their relationship to 
shifts in the international system, and their im- 
plications for Indian strategy. Kapur notes that 
the improvement of Soviet-American relations dur- 
ing the late 1950' s and the early 196o*s was less 
the result of Nehru's diplomacy than the rise of 
Ccanmunist China to nuclear-power status. Today, 
however, India can play a prominent power role in 
Asian affairs so long as it maintains a nuclear 
option . 

212 

Kim, Samuel S. COMMUNIST CHINA'S NUCLEAR CAPABILI- 
TY. ^ U.S. Command and General Staff College % 
Fort Leavenworth . Military review, v. 50» Oct. 
1970; 35-^6. illus. 

Z6723.U35, V. 50 

Reassesses China's progress toward a nuclear- 
weapons capability in light of past predictions 
.and the disruptive impact of the cultural revolu- 
tion, lists potential Chinese strategic delivery 



systems, and concludes that Peking will probably 
develop a small number of ICBM's supplemented by 
tactical nuclear weapons or IRBM's. "Given the 
fiscal, technical, political, moral, and succes- 
sion problems, plus the volatility of Chinese po- 
litics, we are more likely to witness a slow and 
somewhat haphazard progress rather than a 'Great 
Leap Forward' in China's impressive, but uneven, 
military growth." 

213 

Kim, Yong-jun. NATIONAL SECURITY IN THE 1970'S. 
Korea journal, v. 105, May 1970: 8-10. 

DS901.K7, V. 105 

A translation of a paper presented to a seminar 
held on March 28, 1970, by the Korean Association 
of International Relations under the sponsorship 
of the Hankook Ilbo . 

The continuing Sino-Soviet dispute and the pos- 
sibility of improved U,S. -China relations may ren- 
der increasingly unlikely a successful North Kore- 
an large-scale invasion of South Korea. Instead, 
Pyongyang would conduct a guerrilla war in the 
south. South Korea's dependence on American mili- 
tary and economic assistance will decline as the 
United States gradually withdraws in accordance 
with Washington's new policy of noninvolveraent in 
regional conflicts. The new American policy, mo- 
tivated in part by a desire for improved relations 
with Peking, will eventually lead to an indepen- 
dent South Korean military posture. The United 
States; is prepared to extend its nuclear shield to 
nations engaged in a total war in which either 
China or the Soviet Union intervenes, but any war 
short of that will be considered the concern of 
those involved, to be settled collectively. While 
Japan’s military strength may affect the balance 
of power in Northeast Asia, that nation is not ex- 
pected to make positive contributions to an Asian 
anti- Communist defense system or assume U.S. mili- 
tary commitments. Since the basic goal of Japan’s 
military buildup is to protect its economic inter- 
ests, Japan is not likely to jeopardize its access 
to Chinese and North Korean markets by establish- 
ing a military alliance with the Republic of Korea. 
Japan will promote South Korean security both 
through increased economic cooperation with Seoul 
and through political and economic relations with 
the Communist countries , which could restrain 
their adventurism. Given the de-Americanization 
program in South Korea and the uncertainty of col- 
lective security arrangements. South Korea "should 
not hasten to seek military cooperation with Japan 
for mutual security. Rather, the fundamental ap- 
proach is to strengthen basic ties which bind the 
United States and the Republic of Korea together 
in the joint security treaty." 

2li* 

Knorr, Klaus E. MILITARY POWER AND POTENTIAL. Lex- 
ington, Mass., Heath Lexington Books C19703 
150 p. (Studies in international development and 
economics) UA10.K52 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Delineates the concept of national military po- 
tential, focusing on economic and technological 
capacity, idministrative capabilities, and politi- 
cal foundations of military power, and including 
a brief introductory discussion on the nature, 
components, and functions of military power. 
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Kreker, Hans-Justus . THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MEDI- 
T'ERRANEAN. In_ U.S. Command and General Staff 
Collegg. Fort Leavenworth . Military review, 

V. 50, Aug. 1970: 21-26. illus. 

Z6723.U35, V. 50 

Sketches the development and growth of the So- 
viet Mediterranean fleet . Since the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli War the Soviet fleet has grown at an 
alarming rate: at the beginning of 1968 the fleet 

consisted of kO vessels i by October it had in- 
creased to 100 ships, including 25 helicopters, h 
cruisers, 8 guided-missile destroyers, and 10 sub- 
marines. Kreker maintains that the Soviet fleet 
in this area **is not only a mil^^^ threat, but 
it also can be used as a poll tifflli weapon which 
might cause NATO considerable embarrassment if em- 
ployed at the right time at the right point." 



219 

LIN PIAO AND THE CULTUHAL REVOLUTION, by the editor. 
Current scene, v. 8, Aug. 1, 1970: l-li» . 

DST01.C9, V. 8 

Traces the ascendancy of Lin Piao and the tri- 
umph of politics over weaponry in the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA), focusing on Lin’s role in 
the cultural revolution. While the involvement in 
the cultural revolution may constitute the most 
significant recent modification of military policy 
and strategy, Lin Piao has been able to maintain 
basic continuity in military policy. "Now that 
Lin has weathered the Cultural Revolution upheav- 
als within the PLA leadership, . . . and has 
placed close associates in key military positions, 
he is probably in a stronger position than ever 
before to ensure that future military policy is 
guided by his version of the proper mix of politi- 
cal and military considerations." 



216 

Kursener, J. CTHE AMERICAN ARMY ELTROPEl Die US 
Army in Europa. Schweizer Soldat, v. i+5. May 
1970: 13-16. illus. 

U3.S23, V. 45 

Describes the mission, opposing forces, adminis- 
trative subordination, composition, zone of com- 
munications, combat readiness, reinforcements, and 
supply of the United States Army Europe. Kiirsner 
points out that the costs of an equivalent of the 
American Army in Europe stationed in the United 
States itself would be very much higher. 



217 

Lehners, Richard. CTHE ROLE OF CIVIL DEFENSE IN EN- 
SURING PEACEl Zivile Verteidigung als Funktion 
der Friedensicherung. Wehrkunde, v. 19, Apr. 

1970: 169-171. U3.W396, v. 19 

Condemns the present West German imbalance be- 
tween expenditures on civil defense and on the 
armed forces. A civil defense system on a scale 
comparable to that of Sweden or Switzerland would 
allay the fears created by West Germany’s "forward 
position" in NATO strategy. Lehners su gg ests a 20 
to 1 ratio of military to civil defense expendi- 
tures instead of the present 50 to 1 to make clear 
the defensive nature of West German armament . 



218 

LETTER FROM LONDON, by our correspondent. NATO’s 
fifteen nations, v. 15, Aug. /Sept. 1970: 12-l6. 
illus. UA646.F5, V. 15 



Speculates on the shape of British defense poli- 
cy under the new Conservative Party "'adininist ra- 
tion. The most interesting qu,estion at the moment 
is how Prime Minister Heath, whose chief preoccu- 
pation is with British solvency, intends to fi- 
nance a defense program that is expected to in- 
clude maintenance of a presence East of Suez, re- 
tention of a carrier force, revitalization and ex- 
Q nsion of the Territorial and Army Volunteer Re- 
- -rve, and a general strengthening of all the sen- 
ses . 



ERIC 
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London. Institute for Strategic Studies. THE MILI- 
TARY BALANCE, 1970-1971. London C19701 126 p. 

UAI5.L65, 1970-71. 

Contents .--Countries and principal pacts: The 

United States and the Soviet Union. The European 
balance. The Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
Sub-Saharan Africa. Asia and Australasia. Latin 
America. — Regional balances: The military balance 

between NATO and the Warsaw Pact. The military 
balance between the Soviet Union and China. — Ta- 
bles: Estimates of comparative strategic 

strengths. Major nuclear delivery vehicles. De- 
fense expenditures and national economies . Com- 
parisons of military manpower. Current interna- 
tional defense production projects. Major identi- 
fied arms agreements, July 1969-June 197'. — Appen- 
dix: Fissile material. 

Annual review of the world’s major military 
forces. New features of this year’s review are 
wider coverage of African countries and new sec- 
tions on Latin America, regional military bal- 
ances, international defense production projects, 
and fissile material. 



221 

Mackintosh, Malcolm. SOVIET STRATEGIC POLICY. . 

World today, v. 26, July 1970: 269-276. 

d4io.w63, V. 26 

To deter war, to win those wars that are not de- 
terred, and to conduct political relations from a 
position of strength are the major aims of Soviet 
strategic policy. The specific form this policy 
takes is powerfully shaped by P.ussian national 
traditions, Soviet geography, the dual capacity of 
the Soviet political system, and modern strategic- 
weapons technology. First place in Soviet plan- 
ning is given to the strategic confrontation with 
the United States. Strategic defense is the area 
of greatest concern, but offensive forces are not 
therefore neglected. The Soviet Union does not 
consider a first-strike capability a practical 
goal, but it would like to attain superiority in 
missile forces over the United States if it can do 
so without provoking a new arms race. Second pri- 
ority goes to the confrontation in Europe. Soviet 
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probing operations in peacetime are highly unlike- 
ly. The aim is rather to maintain a force capable 
of waging and winning a general war at any level 
of weapons employment, nuclear or conventional. 
Third in the scale of priorities is the confronta- 
tion with China. The Soviet Union is unlikely to 
resort to large-scale militeiry operations to re- 
solve its dispute with China, but threats of force 
will continue to be used politically. Last prior- 
ity goes to the use of military forces to support 
Soviet diplomacy in peacetime. Maritime forces 
are expected to play a major role in this respect. 
These peacetime political activities are a "bo- 
nus,” however. The chief concerns are the substan- 
tial challenges to the security of the Soviet 
homeland that originate in the United States , 
Western Europe, and China. 



222 

McNulty, James 7, SOVIET SEAPOWER: RIPPLE OR TIDAL 

WAVE. Ijn United States Naval Institute, Annapo- 
lis . Proceedings, v. 9^, July 1970: lU-25. illus . 

VI. U8, V. 9b 

The Soviet Navy is challenging Western maritime 
supremacy. A permanent Russian presence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean is taken for granted, while 
the Baltic Sea has become the almost private do- 
main of Ccanmunist naval forces, and the growing 
frequency of Soviet naval visits in the Indian 
Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf indicate 
that this pattern will continue. The Soviet mari- 
time thrust has its roots in the frustration ex- 
perienced by Russian leaders when Western naval 
power was employed to counter Soviet moves in 
Greece, Lebanon, and Cuba. Moscow realized that 
"if the doctrine of ’peaceful coexistence’ were to 
function as the keystone of Russian Communist pol- 
icy, then the supporting arches of that policy 
would have to be restructured to include all fac- 
ets of Russian national power.” The Soviet naval 
challenge is aimed at weakening the political, 
psychological, and economic force of the free 
world. Challenging the Soviets in turn would take 
the shape of a multinational, effort based upon the 
existing regional alliance systems among the mari- 
time nations of the Western world. Some of the 
alliances would establish information centers to 
collect data on Soviet political, military, and 
commercial ventures; diplomatic initiatives might 
provide a direct liaison among these alliances 
with the objective of creating multinational 
cruising squadrons . Long-range plans to counter 
the Soviet naval threat should include the moder- 
nization of Western navies as well as steps to in- 
crease the efficiency of commercial operations. 

The Soviet maritime chad.lenge may be of little 
consequence, but "if the early ’sea ripple’ grows, 
unchecked, to a wavC' of tidal proportions, even 
the firmest shore-rooted structure cannot long 
stand against it." 




223 

Mahncke, Dieter. CTHE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE AND EUROPE- 
AN SECURITY3 Atlantische Allianz und europaische 
Sicherheit. Schweizer Monatshefte, v. 50, Apr. 
1970: 29-35. AP32.SU7, v. 50 

The configuration of the Atlantic alliance will 
remain unaltered in the next decade, but efforts 



will be made to place East-West relationships on 
a basis of mutual acceptance by softening the ri- 
gidity of the military balance of power. Howeve: , 
Western Europe must cling to its American ally and 
continue to reinforce its own conventional forces. 
American abandonment of Europe is unthinkable, 
since it would be tantamount to abdication as a 
world power, but the nature and dimensions of the 
future American presence in Europe are uncertain. 
West Germany is doing its share already, and in- 
creased German representation in NATO would mean a 
lasting Soviet propaganda victory. The 'lations 
not directly threatened by the Warsaw Pact seem 
reluctant to arm against a threat that may not be 
directly imminent. Perhaps the answer is to sub- 
sidize American troops while qualitatively 
strengthening the European contribution to NATO. 
SimultEuieous reduction of NATO and Warsaw Pact 
forces would ease the American situation but might 
not be acceptable to the Soviet Union because of 
the threat to its troops in the. satellite coun- 
tries . Reduction must not affect the overall sym- 
metry of the present military equilibrium. As 
many NATO countries as possible should physically 
take up a front-line position. Soviet calls for a 
general security conference conceal pressure to 
abandon East Germany and accept the Brezhnev doc- 
trine. The strategic arms limitation talks and 
the Moscow-Bonn renunciation-of-force agreement 
show the efficacy of approaching European security 
by small steps . 



224 

Mendl, Wolf. DETERRENCE AND PERSUASION; FRENCH NU- 
CLEAR ARMAMENT IN THE CONTEXT OF NATIONAL POLICY, 
1945 - 1969 . New York, Praeger C19703 256 p. 

UA 7 OO.MU 5 1970 



Contents • — Preface . — Introduction . — French nu- 
clear policy in the context of French foreign pol- 
icy. — French nuclear policy as a function of de- 
fence policy. — The civil and militaiy development 
of the French atomic energy programme. — The domes- 
tic political environment. — Conclusion. — Appendix. 
— Bibliographical note. — Index. 

Exmaines the role of nuclear armament in French 
foreign and domestic policy since 1945. Mendl ar- 
gues that while the development of an independent 
nuclear force may pairtly reflect De Gaulle’s idio- 
syncracies, it also reflects basic French objec- 
tives that will outlast De Gaulle. The book was 
completed just prior to De Gaulle’s resignation. 



225 

Mettler, Eric. THE JAPANESE -AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 

Swiss review of world affairs, v. 20, Aug. 1970: 
10-11. D 839 .S 9 , V. 20 

Some U.S. senators and generals want Tokyo to 
share the defense burden in the Par East , and in- 
terest groups inside Japan are demanding a larger 
navy to protect the coTjBiercial seaways. Japanese 
industry would like to increase arms production 
for profits as well as its technological spin-off. 
The business sector also strongly resisted Japan’s 
signing the nuclear nonproliferation treaty, be- 
cause of its fear that Japan might be driven out 
of industrial leadership. In addition, some im- 
portant Japanese are saying that a world power can 
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be independent only if it possesses a nuclear de« 
terrent. Japan* s absorption of Western technology 
and political forms and the renewal of the U.S.- 
Japanese security treaty will not prevent Japan 
’’from trying to regain independence in every re- 
spect and to go its own way in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” Whether Tokyo can replace the aversion to 
everything military with a more tempered under- 
standing for Japan* s legitimate defense require- 
ments, or whether chauvinism will displace the 
current fanatic pacifism "remains hidden in the 
mysterious depths of the Japanese soul." 



ident Jixon will interpret the security treaty be- 
tween the United States, Australia, and New Zea- 
land in regard to nuclear threats is not settled. 
Millar contends that as long as the NPT perpetu- 
ates the present nuclear oligopoly and reduces the 
foreign policy options of most governments, Aus- 
tralia should not completely forfeit its nuclear- 
weapon option. He concludes that Great Britain’s 
withdrawal from the area East of Suez will foster 
a closer relationship between Australia and the 
United States, which, together with Australia’s 
growing economic strength, will become the corner- 
stone of Australian security. 



226 

MILITARY SPENDING REPORT. Congressional record 
Cdaily ed.D 91st Congress, 2d session, v. Il6, 
July 31, 1970: S12559-S12566. 

J11.R52, V. Il6 

A summary of the 1970 Military Spending Report 
submitted by the Military Spending Committee of 
Members of Congress for Peace Through Law (MCPL); 
inserted into the Record by Senator Mark 0. Hat- 
field, Chairman, MCPL Military Spending Committee. 

Examines the utility and necessity of new stra- 
tegic and tactical weapons systems requested in 
the Defense Department’s proposed Fiscal Year 1971 
budget. The report also pinpoints problems re- 
garding overseas troop deployments and the impact 
of defense spending on the economy. While the re- 
port recommends substantial reductions in spending 
for land-based strategic systems, including a can- 
cellation of the Minuteman III program, it makes a 
strong case for the Underwater Long-Range Missive 
System (ULMS) . 'Ve should proceed with ULMS as 
part of a decision to make a sea-based nuclear 
missile system the first line of deterrence." In 
order to accomplish this shift in emphasis , the 
concept of "strategic mix," which has created ex- 
cessive redundancy of strategic systems, may have 
to be redefined. "When viewed as a successor to 
land-based missiles and their requisite defense 
systems the ULMS seems cost-effective." The Com- 
mittee concludes that "significant reductions can 
be made without in any way weakening our national 
security . " 



227 

Millar, Thomas B. AUSTRALIA’S DEFENCE. C2d ed. 
Melbourne! Melbourne University Press C1969! 
229 p. illus. UA&70.M5 

Bibliography; p. 215-217. 



Contents. — Preface to the second edition. — Ac- 
knowledgments. — Introduction. — The defence heri- 
•tage. — Strategic considerations and national in- 
terests. — Forward defence and regional commit- 
ments. — Threats and sensitivities.' — Australia and 
the war in Vieb Nam.— Australia’s defence organi- 
zation and capacity. — Australia and nuclear weap- 
ons. — Defence of the Australian environment. — Some 
conclusions and proposals. — Appendices. — Index. 




Traces the historical background of Australia’s 
defense policy and examines specific current fac- 
ets: the size and disposition of defenses, admin- 

istrative departments, and nuclear weapons policy. 
Australia has not signed the nonproliferation 
treaty (NPT) because of its involvement in indus- 
trial nuclear activities and because the way Pres- 



228 

Millar, Thomas B. SOVIET POLICIES SOUTH AND lAST OF 
SUEZ. F'oreign affairs, v. ^9, Oct. 1970: 70-80. 

D^IO. F6, V. 

Whatever Soviet intentions in the Indian Ocean 
may be, the modest but growing Soviet naval pres- 
ence there represents a shift in policy. Through 
the judicious use of these forces, Moscow could 
exert significant political influence, particular- 
ly since competition from Western navies appears 
to be decreasing. The Soviet Union has become a 
major supplier of India's Navy and Air Force and 
has provided sufficient military aid to Pakistan 
to retain some diplomatic leverage there. Its in- 
fluence in Indonesia has declined sharply since 
Sukarno's overthrow, but it has negotiated favor- 
able trade and other agreements with Malaysia and 
Singapore, at the eastern end of the Indian Ocean, 
and with Mauritius and Mozambique, at the western 
end. It has not yet sought to replace British 
with Soviet naval power in the Persian Gulf, but 
it has clearly sought to bolster its position in 
the Arab countries. In sum, "the Soviet Union has 
built itself a modest capacity for long-range in- 
tervention, but would be quite incapable for many 
years of major operations far from home, . . . 
South and East of Suez, the .^ngthening Soviet in- 
fluence is more shadow thca substance, but the 
shadows give warning of more substance to come." 



229 

Miller, J. D. B. AUSTRALIA IN VIETNAM: NECESSARY 

INSURANCE OR BURNT FINGERS? Round table; the Com- 
monwealth quarterly, no. 239, July 1970: 295-302. 

AP4.R6, 1970 

In military terms the Australian intervention in 
Vietnam is probably to be accounted a succe^..- 
Its justification lay in Australia’s doctrine of 
forward defense, which assumes that Austr^lia-^s J 
wars will and must be fought elsewhere, butjwiW" 
the aid of a senior partner, Britain or the United 
States . The Americans have accepted Australian 
aid as proof of friendship, and the Asian govern- 
ments have either approved or failed to voice dis- 
approval. The catastrophe of the Vietnam war, 
from the Australian point of view, is that Ameri- 
can public opinion may prevent the United States 
from playing the senior partner role in Asia in 
the future. The great problem now is bringing the 
doctrine of forvrord defense up to date. The pro- 
jected British withdrawal from Malaysia and Singa- 
pore means that there will be no senior partner 
there; the Guam doctrine leaves uncertain how fu- 
ture insurgency in Laos or Thailand will be met. 
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230 

Mitchell, Donald W. THE SOVIET NAVAL CHALLENGE. 

Orb is , V. ih, spring 1970: 129-153. 

D839.o68, V. ih 

Asserts that the Russians are developing an of- 
fensive maritime strategy and attempting to chal- 
lenge U.S. naval supremacy in response to U.S. in- 
volvement in the Vietnam War and cutbacks in U.S. 
military research and development . Mitchell de- 
scribes the growth of the Soviet submarine fleet, 
progress in the three related fields of oceanogra- 
phy, fishing, and commerce, and the Soviet naval 
presence in the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Far East. He concludes that "the acquisi- 
tion of the present level of naval strength has 
been one of the greatest achievements of the twen- 
tieth century." 



231 

Monaghan, Henry P. PRESIDENTIAL WAR-MAKING. Boston 
University law review, v. 50, spring 1970: 19-33. 

LL 

Many critics of the Vietnam War have unjustly 
challenged not only the wisdom of U.S. policy but 
also the constitutional power of the President to 
conduct such a war. The words of the Constitution 
alone are not sufficient to determine the limits 
of the President's powers in the area of foreign 
policy. Presidential power has grown enormously, 
especially during this century, while congression- 
al power has steadily declined. The so-called 
separation of powers is in fact a sharing of pow- 
ers by separate institutions whose relative power 
is determined by the capacity of each to act ef- 
fectively in foreign affairs. U.S. presidents 
have frequently committed military forces without 
congressional authorization i limitations on this 
practice have almost always been political rather 
than legal. While no one questions the Presi- 
dent's power to act in an emergency without prior 
congressional approval, various legal theorists 
have proposed specific conditions under which such 
approval would be constitutionally required. 

These proposals are ambiguous in what they demand. 
They fail to reckon with the firmly established 
practice of presidential war-making and lack a re- 
alistic model of the separation of powers. How- 
ever unwise it may be, the Vietnam War is not an 
unconstitutional use of presidential power. Con- 
gress has the power to repudiate the war if it so 
decides . 

232 

Montfort, Colonel-divisionnaire . CWHAT'S NEW AT 
NATO?] A I'OTAN, quoi de nouveau? Revue mili- 
taire suisse, v. 115 , June 1970: 2^^9-252. 

U2.R5, V. 115 

Reports on NATO's current activities and prob- 
lems. Montfort discusses Joseph Coffey's article 
"The United States and the Defense of Western Eu- 
rope" (cited as item 1101 in v. 6 , no. 3 » of this 
bibliography), which advocates the use of nuclear 
weapons to counter the Soviet threat to Western 
Europe. Other topics are the NATO exercise "Arc- 
tic Express;" a "white paper" published last Feb- 
ruary contending that Great Britain is the great- 
Q est nd-litary power in Western Europe; and the need 
FRir for U.S. bases to remain in Spain in light of the 



Soviet buildup in the Mediterranean and the loss 
of American bases in Libya. 



233 

Montfort, Colonel-divisionnaire . CWHAT'S NEW AT 
NATO?] A I'OTAN, quoi de nouveau? Revue mili- 
taire suisse, v. 115 , Aug. 1970: 3^5-351. 

U2.R5, V. 115 

Describes NATO's structure through an organiza- 
tion cnart. Montfort is primarily cor 'erned about 
France's attitude toward the alliance in the event 
of a military operation. He concludes that de- 
spite NATO's impeccable organization, the lack of 
conventional arms and troops will lead to a nucle- 
ar war in Europe and will result in Western "ca- 
pitulation without war." 



23^ 

Muller, Johannes. CA QUARTER CEIJTURY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN AIR FORCES IN EUROPE] 25 Jahre amerikanische 
Luftstreikrafte in Europa. Wehrkvnde, v. 19 , Aug. 
197 O: U 21 -I 42 I 4 . illus. 

U3.W396, V. 19 

A history of the American Air Force in Europe 
(USAFE) , stressing the transition in doctrine from 
massive retaliation to flexible response, as well 
as the changes in technology. In addition to exe- 
cuting the military will of the United States , 
USAFE is charged with contributing to the NATO de- 
terrent, and, in the event deterrence fails, will 
fight, side-by-side with the NATO allies . The 
structure, organization, weapons systems, and in- 
frastructure of the USAFE are outlined. Muller 
concludes that USAFE has successfully fulfilled 
its mission, and he expresses the hope for Its 
continued presence in Europe "as long as our secu- 
rity requires." 



235 

Nau, Ludwig. CCHAMGES IN MISSION AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE BUNDESWEHR: THE REVISION OF STRATEGIC CON- 

CEPTS.] Auftrags- und Strukturvandel der Bundes- 
wehr/Die Aenderung des strategischen Konzepts . 
Frankfurter Hefte, v. 25, May 1970: 326-332. 

AP30.F555, V. 25 

Traces the parallel relationship between the de- 
velopment of NATO military doctrine from massive 
retaliation to flexible response and the changes 
in the structure of the West German Armed Forces* 
The ratio of NATO to Warsaw Pact divisions indi- 
cates the dangers inherent in the German mission 
today. Nau suggests that the West German forces 
are limited by geography and armament to defensive 
action while reseirves are brought up. He con- 
cludes that the May 1970 White Book will effect no 
essential changes in the organization of the Ger- 
man Air Force and Navy. 



236 

NAVAL REVIEW 1970. Edited by Frank Uhlig and Jan 
Snouck-Hurgronje. Annapolis, United States Naval 
Institute C19703 ( its Proceedings, v. 96, May 
1970) 568 p. illus. 

VI. U8, V. 96 
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Partial contents. — Naval and maritime events, 

1 July 1968-31 December 1969, by D. L. Strole and 
W. E. Butcher. — Essays: The Indian Ocean as seen 

by an Indian, by A. P. S. Bindra. The development 
of Navy strategic offensive and defensive systems, 
by Dominic A. Paolucci. Developments and problems 
in carrier-based fighter aircraft, by C. 0. Holm- 
quist. — Sea power; a commentary: Patterns 

American sea power, 19^5** 1956; their portents for 
the seventies, by John D. Hayes. — Maritime infor- 
mation: The 1970 defense budget and defense pro- 

gram for fiscal years 1970-19^7 i a statement by 
Secretary of Defense Clark M. Clifford. Supple- 
mental statements before Congress by Secretary of 
Defense Melvin R. Laird. Summary of major naval, 
maritime, and military forces. 

Essays on current naval and maritime history, 
naval research and development. Marine Corps and 
Navy combat operations in Vietnam, carrier opera- 
tions, geopolitical aspects of maritime transpor- 
tation, and the future of American sea power, to- 
gether with a selection of official statements and 
other information pertinent to this general survey 
of the naval and maritime posture of the United 
States in 1970. 



Norman, Lloyd. THE CHIEFS: PARTNERSHIP GOES OUT 

WHEN ^PURPLE SUITS' GO ON. Army, v. 20, May 1970: 
36-43. UI.A893, V. 20 

The once fracijious Joint Chiefs of Staff seem to 
have achiev^^ a ‘jharmonization of views. Whether 
this reflects^eater maturity or a deliberate 
closing of ranks to meet the challenge from civil- 
ian strategists, it is a fact of primary signifi- 
cance, because this body of men exercises enormous 
influence over U.S. foreign and military policy. 
Surprisingly, over the years the quality of this 
influence has been anything but hawkish. It is 
true that the Chiefs were perhaps the most influ- 
ential advocates of the policy of containing Com- 
munist aggression, but their councils have always 
been marked by moderation and restraint. The in- 
fluence of the Chiefs seems to have reached its 
peak under President Johnson. The present admin- 
istration is moving faster on troop withdrawals 
from Vietnam and slower in the development of 
strategic missiles and aircraft than the Chiefs 
; would like. It also overlooked their views in 
' ''nOt retaining a stockpile of biological weapons 
for its deterrent effect. The Chiefs now advise 
extreme caution in the strategic arms limitation 
talks. They are likely to get their way on the 
multiple independently targetable reentry vehicle, 
ABM, and the underwater long-range missile system, 
but only by the sacrifice of troops, aircraft, and 
ships. How effective are the Chiefs? The secrecy 
surrounding their activity makes it very difficult 
to judge. One thing is certain, however: there 

is nothing sinister about their influence. 



238 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Information Ser- 
vice . NATO FACTS AND FIGURES. Brussels, NATO In- 
formation Service L19S91 354 p. illus . 

UA646.3.A559 



A factbook describing the origins and subsequent 
> evolution of the alliance, the activities of the 



North Atlantic Council, and the structure of NATO. 
Statistics, appendices, a chronology, and an al- 
phabetical index are included. 



Paice, Anthony. A DEFENCE FOR BRITAIN. London, 
Published by the Liberal Publication Department 
for the Unservile State Group C19693 24 p. (Un- 

servile state papers, no. 15/ 

UA647.P25 

Proposes a new foreign and defense policy for 
Great Britain. The country can no longer afford 
to ignore the economic and political realities 
that sharply limit its options in foreign affairs. 
Decisionmakers need to recognize that Britain is 
unable to stand alone and that no defense policy 
is good if it undermines economic strength at home 
or abroad. British policy ought to be directed 
toward the maintenance of peace in Europe and '*the 
creation of integrated European forces controlled 
by a supranational Political Community which may 
Include East European states." Paice offers spe- 
cific recommendations on nuclear and conventional 
force levels and on steps that might be taken to 
promote the ultimate goal of an integrated Europe- 
an political community. 



240 

POSSIBILITY OF STRENGTHENING CIVIL DEFENCE IN WEST- 
ERN GERMANY. International civil defence, v. 17, 
May 1970 : 1-4. UA926.I488, v. I7 

Translated from Ziviler Bevolkerungsschutz , 
no. 4, 1970. UA929.G3Z5 

Outlines West Germany's official position on 
civil defense. The government recognizes civil 
defense as an essential part of the total defense 
picture but regrets that it will be unable to in- 
crease civil defense funds at least until 1972. 
Nevertheless Bonn intends to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of civil defense through available re- 
sources and presents a list of proposals to this 
end. 



24l 

Possony, Stefan T. WAR HATES THOSE WHO HESITATE. 

In American Security Council. Washington report. 
May 18, I97O: 1-4. Ser 

The U.S. intervention in Cambodia was overdue. 
Laos and Cambodia have long been the main supply 
routes and staging areas for Hanoi's forces and 
are essential to their efforts to overthrow the 
government of South Vietnam. Destruction of the 
North Vietnamese sanctuaries in Cambodia has se- 
verely hurt the enemy, but additional measures 
are necessary if the United States is to deal a 
decisive blow. The port of Sihanoukville must be 
closed to the enemy, guerrilla operations must be 
mounted to follow up the present offensive, U.S. 
air supremacy must be maintained over Laos and re- 
established over North Vietnam, the flow of sup- 
plies through Laos must be halted and an oil em- 
bargo imposed on North Vietnam, and Vietnamization 
must be supplemented by Asianization of the war. 
The main struggles of the Vietnam Wai' continue to 
be fought in the United States, where the Nixon 
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administration must make a greater effort to in- 
form the U.S. public of the necessity for strong 
measures to win. 



2h2 

Rau, Erwin M. RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC SEA: 1920- 

1970. Naval War College review, v. 23, Sept. 

1970: 23-30. Ser 

Historical survey of Soviet policy in the Baltic 
Sea area, including a brief summary of current 
military capabilities and strategy. "Throughout 
its history the Soviet Government has consistently 
attempted to increase its influence and control in 
the Baltic. In recent years these efforts have 
been paralleled by the growth of the Soviet mari- 
time establishment, a, large part of which must 
utilize the Baltic foir overhaul and logistical 
support." Rau concludes that the Soviet Union has 
the capability to seize and hold the exits of the 
Baltic, making it feasible to exclude enemy war- 
ships entirely. In the event of a general war 
Warsaw Pact naval forces could move between the 
Great Baltic shipyards and the North Sea and the 
Atlantic, where they would intercept Western mari- 
time traffic and U.S, aircraft carriers and sub- 
marines far from the Soviet Union* s vulnerable 
flank on the Baltic . The West must be alert to 
the possibility of a limited Soviet amphibious as- 
sault in the Baltic . 



2h3 

Ray, Dennis M. PLA IN THE SADDLE. India quarterly, 
v. 26, Jan. /Mar. 197O: 20-29. 

D410.I44, v. 26 

Concludes that the military is reemerging as a 
dominant political force in China. Although the 
rise of the People *s Liberation Array (PLA) began 
early, its political power and nonmilitary roles 
were greatly enhanced by the cultural revolution. 
Further involvement in political activities will, 
however, adversely affect the PLA*s military capa- 
bilities . The PLA must either relinquish some of 
its nonmilitary functions or gradually be civil- 
ianized, as it was following the civil war. While 
there exists no viable political counterweight to 
the PLA, this does not necessarily augur a return 
to "warlordism" or monolithic military dictator- 
ship, although either could emerge, ’^Whether suc- 
cession to Mao Tse-tung will lead to stability 
would depend on the ability of PLA to accommodate 
the various units of its own and the many segments 
of China’s mammoth and complex society," 



2hh 

Rehm, Walter. CTHE SOLDIER OF THE NATIONAL PEOPLES 
ARMY AND HIS FATHERLAND] Der NVA-Soldat und sein 
Vaterland, Wehrkunde, v, 19, Sept, 1970: 1+1+1+-1+1+9 
U3.H396, v. 19 




In the training given the East German soldier 
the fatherland is defined as not only the land of 
his birth but also the social relationships under 
which he lives. From the Marxist point of view, 
"only where the working class rules does the true 
fatherland exist," The training designed to in- 
still an emotional attachment to the fatherland 



thus defined also attempts tc exploit the senti- 
ment of love for the soil. Love of the fatherland 
and the feeling of unity with its soil are merged 
into fear and hate of its putative enemies. In 
theory the contradiction between nationalism and 
internationalism is resolved by the concept of 
"patriotic internationalism," although it is sig- 
nificant that the East German Array still styles 
itself a national rather than a Communist army. 

The number of deserters and ^he findings of socio- 
logical investigations show that it is questiona- 
ble that the authorities have succeeded in incul- 
cating a deep and convinced patriotism into the 
National Peoples Army of East Germany. 



21+5 

Rhee, T. C. JAPAN: "SAME BED, DIFFERENT DREAI'S." 

Interplay, v, 3, Aug. 1970: 4-10, 

Ser 

Although Japan is currently peace-minded, its 
economic power and renascent nationalism may even- 
tually be harnessed to underpin a powerful diplo- 
matic and military role in Asia and the world. A 
firm foundation for an expanded military effort 
already exists. Although Japan allocates only 1 
percent of its (2IP to the defense sector, military 
expenditures have been quite substantial in real 
terms and could exceed those of Communist China by 
1975- The proposed national budget for fiscal 
year 1970 contains a request for a 17.7 percent 
increase in military spending, the sharpest rise 
since 1945. Japan is also investing heavily in 
long-range research and development projects un- 
dertaken by major Zaibatsu combines. "One could 
well wonder why the pragmatic Japanese business 
circles would commit so much of their efforts to 
weapon systems development and research if there 
is no agreement on the future trend of Japan’s 
military policy." A rapid transformation of Japa- 
nese attitudes is generating support for rearma- 
ment , and an alarming number of Japanese now favor 
massive rearmament. A recent poll of Japanese 
public opinion showed that 8l percent of the popu- 
lation favor an independent national defense pos- 
ture while 45 percent would approve nuclear weap- 
ons acquisition. Japan has signed the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty, but in view of its numer- 
ous objections, ratification seems highly uncer- 
tain. The United States hopes Japan will play a 
complementary role in maintaining the balance of 
power in Asia, but "even supposing Japan’s nominal 
cooperation, Tokyo's aims would not be to foster 
an Asian political climate likely to lead to har- 
mony with American goals." A number of serious 
Japanes e-American commercial disagreements already 
exist, and there are widespread signs of anti- 
Americanism in Japan, 



246 

Rippon, Geoffrey. SOUTH AFRICA AND NAVAL STRATEGY: 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. Round table; the 
Commonwealth quarterly, no. 239 » July 1970: 303- 
309. AP4.R6, 1970 

Argues that in the event of another major con- 
ventional war the sea route around South Africa 
will be of vital importance. The route is under- 
stood to include also the Portuguese territories 
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of Mozambique and Angola, lying along the coast 
to the immediate north of South Africa on the east 
coast, and South West Africa, on the west coast. 
Rippon urges that NATO include the South Atlantic 
in its area of responsibility to support South Af- 
rica ”in her action as a bastion against the 
spread of Communism in Africa and her commanding 
geographi/:al position on two Oceans." For this 
purpose the Conservative Party must ensure that 
Great Britain provide South Africa the arms neces- 
sary to defend the Cape route. 

24T 

Roherty, James M. DECISIONS OF ROBERT S. MCNAMARA; 

A STUDY OF THE ROLE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
Coral Gables, Fla., University of Miami Press 
C 1970 3 225 p. UA23.R614 

“Notes": p. 183-211. 

Contents. — Generalists and functionalists: 

James V. Forres tal. Robert A. Lovett. Thomas S. 
Gates. The Eisenhower-Rockefeller schema: 

Charles E. Wilson. Neil H. McElroy. Two role 
concepts. — The new management: Active management. 

The economic criterion. The programming function. 
Cost-effectiveness analyses. Civilians and mili- 
tary. — A manned bomber: A technological plateau. 

Assured destruction and damage limitation. The 
systems inventory. Dialogue on AMSA. — A nuclear 
carrier: Tt.ctical doctrine. Strategic doctrine. 

The case of CVA-&7. — Epilogue. — Appendix. 

Describes Secretary McNamara’s role in the for- 
mulation of tactical and strategic doctrines dur- 
ing the 1960’s. Roherty analyzes the problems of 
the manned bomber and the nuclear carrier to clar- 
ify the connections between McNamara's decisions 
and the conceptual scheme that produced them. He 
argues that "the ascendancy of management and the 
decline of policy, the elaboration of structure 
and technique, and the faltering of innovation and 
bargaining mark the McNamara years." 

248 

Ryan, John D. THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE— PROBLEI-IS 
AMD PROSPECTS FOR THE 1970' S. NATO's fifteen na- 
tions, V. 15, Aug. /Sept. 1970: 18-26. illus . 

UA646.F5, V. 15 

Discusses the impact of recent U.S. cutbacks in 
defense spending. Ryan, who is Air Force Chief of 
Staff, claims that "the degree of retrenchment al- 
ready has been substantial, and CAir Force! combat 
capability has been reduced." The cutbacks have 
forced the Air Force to reduce military and civil- 
ian personnel levels, aircraft inventories, and 
aircraft procurement rates , and have brought about 
a slowdown in the replacement of Minuteman II with 
Minuteman III, a- decline in manned bomber and air 
defense capabilities, and difficulties with the 
tactical airlift force. Despite budget reduc- 
tions, the Air Force has succeeded to some extent 
in modernizing its aging air fleet, but further 
cutbacks, particularly in research and develop- 
ment, could have a serious impact on U.S. security 
in the 1970’ s . 

249 

Q '"agatelian, M. OUR COmENTARY: FAULTY CONCEPT. 

Current digest of the Soviet press, v. 22, 

EKLC 



Sept. 29, 1970: 19- 

D839.C87, V. 22 

Translated from Izvestiia , Aug. 29, 1970. 

Slav Rm 

Many reputable American newspapers report that 
Washington is operating on the concept that "only 
the acceleration of the arms race by the United 
States can ensure the limitation of the arras 
race." This concept is a reversion to the famil- 
iar "position of strength" fallacy and is based on 
the assumption that only the United States can 
support a costly arms race. However, soberminded 
U.S. political circles realize that the arms race 
has damaged not only the American foreign policy 
position but its domestic economy as well. In im- 
plementing this faulty concept, the United States 
will succeed only in hurting itself. 



C 250 

I Salitter, Michael. CTHE SOVIET MARITIME FLEET AS AN 
INSTRUMENT OF POLICY! Die sovjetische Marine als 
politisches Instrument. Wehrkunde, v. 19, May 
1970: 243-24T. U 3 .W 396 , v. 19 

The role in Soviet international policy assigned 
to the maritime fleet can be defined in terras of 
three areas: oceanography, maritime commerce, and 

bases. Soviet oceanographic contributions to the 
International Geophysical Year were impressive 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. Ostensibly 
scientific in design, these studies actually deal 
with problems that may be decisive in the conduct 
of sea-based missile warfare. Soviet expenditures 
on research and education in oceanography far ex- 
ceed those of the United States. Although the ex- 
pansion of the Soviet merchant fleet leaves it in 
sixth place in tonnage terms , the ships are new 
and well equipped. Future expansion will free the 
Soviet Union from dependence on foreign carriers, 
give it entrance into the shipping cartels, and 
advertise its presence in the Third World. Of 
course, many Soviet ships will then be transport- 
ing military supplies for subversion movements. 

The Israeli-Arab conflict has given the Soviet 
Union ad hoc bases throughout the Mediterranean. 
Russia now has set the stage to show how well it 
has learned to use naval power to influence polit- 
ical events . 



251 

Schmidt, Helmut. CFOR AN ARMY OF PEACE! Fur eine 
Armee des Friedens. Monat, v. 2b0, May 1970: 16 - 
19 . AP30.M56, V. 260 

German youth realizes that military service 
meaias service for peace. The confidence and natu- 
ralness with which the German military serves the 
Western alliance guarantees its peaceful inten- 
tions. Weakening NATO would defeat the purpose of 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty and the stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks. The military also 
wishes to protect the great social progress 
achieved by the liberal regime. The soldiers have 
to understand that their task is not aggression 
and destruction but protection. Germany and its 
allies must create a military balance that in turn 
will guarantee a political balance, so that "no 
foreign vill can be imposed on Germany." Public 
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di5CU5si^>r* is -Vielcoxed for it provides ar. incen- 
tive for soldiers to thirJ^. Mutual confidence 
ar.ong the Gerruin citizens in unifcrn and in civil- 
ian cioVr.<& can be establisVied only if bianed par- 
ty polemics are avoided. 



?52 

Schneider, Fernand-Thiebaut . CPUSSIA’S Wv'E TOW.ARD 
SFA AlfD VCPJ.D POVFH] Pusslands Grif' iur See- und 
’/pltxacht. Vehrvissenschaftliche Hundschau, 

V. 20, J-ne 19T0: 301-3G3. 

U'J.V^*S 5 » V. 20 

A continuous drive toward sea and world power 
has cr.aracterized Russia's nilitary and foreign 
policy since 19^5* The Warsaw Fact and the Coun- 
cil for Mutual Eccnonic Assistance strengthen So- 
viet power in Middle Europe, but not to the extent 
of "nahing it a world power. In Africa and Latin 
America Russia has not beer able to gain a firm 
footing. The nuclear p-otential of uhe Soviet Uni- 
on and Warsaw F'act countries- outweighs that of the 
United States and NATO, The Soviet Navy is sotjond 
in size, but first fi-&m the point \dev of re- 
cency of construction. Access to the wann seas is 
essential, sin^e superiority in land and nuclear 
weapons nay bo misleading, especially in light of 
the recently achieved success of the Americans 
with lasers, which in the future will be aole to 
destroy not only aircraft but also tarJ^^= and mis- 
siles - To assure access, the Soviets have been 
building up their Navy. Tr.e Russian fleet sail- 
on all oceans, and the Mediterranean is coming 
more and more under the super’*; si on of the Sovi- 
ets, In 19^8 Admiral OorshKov stated that "sooner 
or late? the United States nrist wierstan-l that 
they no longer rule the waves." In America, Ad- 
miral Kocrer ad::,itted that "America was losing its 
Tjaritixe supremacy to the Soviet Union." This su- 
premacy is Koscov‘*s only means to world power. At 
present, Seviot policies seem to focus on Asia and 
Latin America. A-merica has i c be outweighed, Chi- 
na contained, and a oeglnning made In influencing 
the developing countries. Russia riles the old 
'Vorld iBiani" and apparently Is in the process cf 
becoming stronger tha-i vhe United States. Still 
there is some ur.cer tal.nty rega.'ding the most re- 
cent technological innovations, which call into 
question the suprematy cf the Soviet Unicr end 
therefore limit strategic possibilities, "in 
the ashes of the Czech spring of freed the 
light of liberalism r.iight still glow," while ever, 
in the Soviet Union the elite contest the "egirne. 
The Soviet economy is not up to the req-'i re.r.ents 
of world politics. Only the future ca.n show 
whether the Soviet Union will be the first world 
power or even America's equal. 



five comi: ities and a questionnaire survey on the 
work of local civil defense directors in three 
states in th = Mid-ile West and ccncTuded that opti- 
m’UL psa'ticipatlon cannot be achieved using volun- 
teers, because civil defensD has lost its pjrestige 
ar.d credibility aniong the middle class. Ihe study 
shoved that community leaders were more inclined 
to support a local civil defense program than a 
federal one; that apathy prevails toward a shelter 
progran; and that when nonspec isli sta had the re- 
sponsibility for planning civil defense programs, 
difficulties arose ir. their collaboration with the 
csLablished town authorities. The group recem- 
nended the appointment of full-tiric civil defense 
directors and the establishment oi full-tiire coor- 
dinators in areas that could not a^^ford civil ce- 
f ense directors . 



25^ 

Schi'tze, Vi'alter. CrBAIICE AiJL: THE IROBLiM OF A 3AL- 
AUCtD FCRCE REDUCTION IH EA5T MD FrarUt- 

reich und das Problem einer ausgerfogenor. Truppen- 
verminderung ir. Ost und West. Eurcpa-Arcr.i v , 

V. 25, July 10, 1570: Ue^-ujS. 

Li-335 .F86, V, 25 

Describes the development of post-1967 French 
military policy, focurlr.g on Pompidou's attempts 
to ensure France's '*iplcmatic independence within 
the framework of superpower rivalry. The author 
et’oluates the Fre.nch military situation from a 
military-teciini cal point cf view, noting the spe- 
cial attention given to mutual balanced force re- 
ductions since 1969, outlining the prospects for a 
unilateral American trocp reduction in western Eu- 
rope or simultaneous or.d balanced force reluct^ ons 
of NATO and tiie Warsaw Fact. The strategic arms 
limitation talks (.SALT) are seer, as a.n attempt to 
take Europe out of a military conf roi.tation and to 
r.alance terror. The technic&l-financi al situation 
see.^’S to demand a force reduction. Frcm a politi*- 
cal standpoint, nrutual balanced force reductirns 
would play an Important role in the mast-Wast re- 
lationship'. fet France opposes reductions, 
inchutze concludes that the new policies in E-xrc-pe 
ore carried out without the constructi .^e coopera- 
tion oi‘ France. Ir. the absence of a Icng-terii 
concept, France maintains its status quo. Itt? de- 
fensive attitude seems e paradox, since the allie? 
ore inte.'es’.ed in a settlement with th? Feviet U.*.- 
lon and the War saw Fact countries. Mutual tal- 
ancei force reductions cannot be isolated f ■cm 
these efforts. Paris will have to consider its 
chances of blocking Europear. trends in view cf So- 
viet calls for a security conrerince and a Qerv.an 
settlement and the Soviet desire for arms c^-ntroi 
in E’ircpe, Moreover, France's isolaticr. within 
the West vj 11 present obstacle?: to its in. luencing 
trends . 
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Schutzsack, Udo. INQUIRIES RE^lARDIKu THE ROLE Of 
VOLUN JZEI I IH THE CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICE^ OF THE 
U.S.A, I’^ternatior.al cl/il defer ce, v. 1"^, Apr. 
1970: 1-6. ’JA?26.Ii*b8, v, 17 

Trans If. ced from Zlvllschutz , v, 12, Dec- 1969. 
Sen 



ERIC 



Reviews a study of the role of civil d*-fense 
^ inteers arid voluntary organi zatioris . A group 
~'!'>'iojcglsts at Cornell Unlvorsily cor.ductcJ a 
a. itSve field study at the imj.ni clpal level in 
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bamans, Robert C. ; lAN.N] 1.9 TEE lOI AT, -IX:P CE ClhCrTT 
M..R Tr.K 1?70'S. A5r Force and '-pace Jigect, 

V. 53 , Ncv. 1970: 63-71. illus. 

■JO633.A65, V- 53 

Outlines tne tactical ind strategic voafonr- re- 
quirements 01 the U.S. Air Force in light of buig- 
etaiy constraints and the gre/ing Soviet tircat. 
■''‘hlle fl'ir.nel rccucl’ons in certair. dei'er.se out- 
lays 3LT3 defer.dent to a considerable degree ,n a 



THE STRATEGEC ESVERONMEM 



53 



’'firm’' 'jinderstaridlng vith the Soviet Unicu, the 
United States has no intention of implementing u 
premature or exaggerctei reduction In military 
strength. In order to inaintain a credible deter- 
rent in the absence of an arms control agrcu.ient, 
the United States must ."'^dernize its strategic 
X'orces, because quantitative and qualitative im- 
provenetits in Soviet strategic capabilities could 
significantly reduce the effectiveness of I'.S, 
land and sea based joissiles. Although the United 
States is upgrading its strategic capabilities, 
their effectiveness will vary vith the length of 
time it takes to counter neu* Soviet capabilities, 
and it ts therefore unvise to base the deterrent 
On missiles alone* A dispersed rr.arined bomber 
force is also essential. 
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Sights, A. P. GHAEUA'TED PFBSSTJP.E IN THEORY AID 
PpjlCTlCS. 1^ United States Naval Institute, An- 
napoli s , Proceedings, v. 96 , July 19T&! U0-^5< 
Ulus. VI. U8, V. 96 

Whether the military escalation strategy em- 
ployed in Vietnam vas a success or failure is un- 
certain. It did not leal tc vorld var III, but 
neither did it force a settlement of the var. It 
appears that the United States "expected a big re- 
turn from a small ir.vestnent ar.d got instead a 
snail return from a tig investment." Policymakers 
incorrectly assunei that graduated nilitary pres- 
sure would produce a corresponding incrc 0 .se in 
pressure on the ensny tc surrender or negotiate 
hr-'d that the United States would continue increas- 
irp Its ■‘"•ocibirg until it tihievea itc objective. 
Military escalation failed to end Lhe war at a low 
level of violence because the North VletrsfliCse 
learn'=“d rev ways to limit the effects of bombing, 
faced neither a land invasion nor a naval block- 
ade, and Kr.ew it was highly unlikely that the 
United States would use nuclear weapons against a 
nonriuclear country In a limited var. Although a 
bold and massive strike against North Vietnam 
vould have held more rrijrrti&e of military 
it probably is an Uijac* <. j. i/(Me al t' ."native ncv. 

The civilian leaders who formulate military policy 
will likely choose a middle course between the ex- 
tremec of nuclear holocaust anl preemptive surren- 
der. Military and naval strategists r.us’ devise a 
workable com.promije between the political preler- 
cTjce for caution and the nilitary need for bold- 
ness and shock, but "the task will be choilengir.g 
to say the least.’’ 



2S7 

Sebik, Erich. CTriL CO.^fuNIST CKINKE FEOPLSS UhEK- 
ATION ARMY) Die rotchir^esi sche Voiksbefreiungs- 
ormee. WenrXunde, v. I 9 , Sept. 2970: 

U3.W396, V. 19 

The question as to vMch of the encircling pow- 
ers China will altack--the United States In South- 
east Asia or the &o./let Union in the nor t,')--carjTict 
be answered with co.m.plste certainty. Hoveve" it 
can be as^j-um.el that Ihinese riUlary d^clvir.t 
fohee? Cnincse i/olitlcol doctrine and that both 
remain as they were forr/alated by Kao in the 
1931 >’s, In Mac’s view, vox is not the continua- 
on of p>olitlC£ ty ether ce&r.s, but another form 
FRir politics, and s.- nust be conducted orily by 




chiefs of state. Mao consistently has maintai.ned 
that China would fight a defensive war against 
U.3. imperialism on Chinese soil. Kao's political 
and Ideological doctrine is aggressive and revolu- 
t.ior.a:‘y, but his military doctrine is defensive 
and pragmatic. The Chinese .\rmed Forces are 
structured, armed, and trained in accordance with 
this doctrine, which recognizes the tremendous de- 
fensive advantage inherent in Chi.ia’s open spaces 
and er.crmous population. Or. the oti.er hand, the 
offensive capabilities of the Chinese Army have 
always been neglected, and its atomic armament 
cannot ap^proach the American or Soviet level at 
any tine in the near future. A Soviet surprise 
attack on the Chinese atomic installations will 
not in itself vin a war, and it night lead into 
endless guerr iJ la vorfare. If the Soviets do not 
reinforce the troops stationed at the Ussuri with 
atorr.ic weapons, it will seen most probable that 
Moscow does not contemplate large-scale hostili- 
ties . 
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S"b:k, Erich. [pOVEB DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE SOVIET 
NA7Y 0]'f ALL WORLD SEAS) Mechtdeironstraticn der 
Bowjetischen Seestreltkrafte auf alien Veltir.eeren . 
Allgemeine Schveizerische Militarzeitschrift , 

V. 136, Sept, 157 O: 63'4-637. 

U3-A^3, V. 136 

Evaluates the characteristics and goals of the 
Soviet Navy's extensive exercise "Ocean." Just as 
at the Anr.y's "Duna" maneuver, the parties were 
divided into "north," consisting of the North Sea 
and Baltic fleet, and "south," consisting of the 
black Sea and Pacific llest. These exercises, the 
continuing growth of the Soviet merchant fleet, 
the Soviets' enormojs fishing fleet and extensive 
oceor.cgraphic research program, the constant 
strer.gthunlng of the four Soviet naval fleets in- 
e capably piove that the Soviet Union has ceased 
to be a land power only and that Soviet maritime 
cxcartSion throughout the vorld has as its aim. the 
r '-hievii".ent of military superiority over the West. 



Sc.si, Chae-sok. LlPLOKA^Y IN IHE 1970' S: CHA1.LEN1E 

CF f'E-AMERICANIZATION POLICY. Korea Jo'urncl, 

V. 105^, Key 1970; 1*-?. 

DS901.KT, V. 1C9 

\ translation of a paper pT*esented to a seminar 
held on Karch 23, 1970, \ the Korean Association 
of International Relation under the sponsorship 
of the Honkook Ilbo . 

South Korea still depends on J.S. military as- 
sistance, but Piesident Nixon's foreign policy 
will reduce U.S, treaty connltments and troop de- 
ployments in Korea. "Though the United Stater 
professes tn )seep all its treaty comil r.eiits , U.S. 
mi litany Intervention is excluded In principle in 
A convent JoriOl var or guerrilla warfare, except 
for on Incident where a nuclear power threatens 
the freedom of a nation." Tnr;teAd of seeking new 
giaranteea through revision cf the South Korean- 
U.S. defense treaty. It vould be more ad'.'an* aceout 
to negotiate a alUtary assistance agreemeni. ..v 
strengthen the S< 7 ith Korean Arced Forces a::i 0 
secure the continued presence cf American tre 




1 



54 ARVSCOMROV & DISARM AMENT 



Although the U.S.- Japanese under stanJlng regard I rjg 
Japan’s role in Asia ray contribute to regional 
economic coop-jraticn , direct riilitary intervention 
or indirect military assistance by Japan are out 
of the question. A collective security systen 
will not functiori vithout Japanese participation, 
lut because of dcmestic political pressures, wide- 
spread anti-Japanese sentir.ejit in Asia, and a de- 
sire for inproved relations with China, Japan is 
unlikely to enter into such an arrarigeriont . iiie 
Republic of Korea will confront serious diplomatic 
and nllltary jTOblercs in the 1970's; solving then 
EuccessfuiJ ly may afford new opportunities for 
South Korea. 
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Speidei, Ha.ns, CTHS DEFa'SE OF ElJROFEl La defense 
de I’Europe. Rene militaire generale; general 
military review, nc;, 7> July 1970: 159-186. 

U 2 .RI 48 . 1970 

laclud',3 surmaries in English and Gernan. 

Reviews NATO's military strategy in light of the 
Soviet threat. Speidel contends that while the 
Russians have beccice militarily stronger and are 
pixijecting their p'.^ver on a global scale, strained 
relationships between the United States and Europe 
have diluted the allian-e's cohesion. He consid- 
ers loyalty to the alliance, avoidance of unilat- 
eral troop reductions, protection of the southern 
and northern flanks, and a 'J.S. nuclear guarantee 
toward NATO territory essential requirements of 
Luropean security. 



ing edges, but not a way out." However, the pos- 
sibility of procrastination and failure at the 
2 AIjT talks exists, so while President Nixon be- 
lieves that decisions on advanced strategic weap- 
onry can bi postponed for 1 year vithout adversely 
affecting the U.S. deterrent in the late .I9‘'0's, 
he is prepared to deploy r.ew strategic voupons 
systems if mutual arms limitations prove elusive. 
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Subrahr.anyam, K. INDIA'S PROBLEMS OF SECURITY. 
Jaipur, Dept, of Political Science, ‘L’niverslty of 
Rajasthan ri969J 3^ 33, 2 p. 5 

DS48o.81i.sB35 

Discusses issues directly related to India's sc- 
c'.rity and analyses potential conventional, guer- 
rilla, a.nd nuclear warfare threats fron China and 
Pakistan. Subrahmanyam asserts that India's de- 
feat by China in. 1962 was caused by a lack of psy- 
chological pTeparaii''>n for w*ar. He notes that had 
there been ‘'vigorous professional debates and had 
there been adequate feed-back from the defence de- 
cision-making structure to ether cpinion-fortnirg 
Institutions of the country,*' India :ould have re- 
alized that China’s capacity to strike was limited 
and reacted with greater calm and courage. The 
puthor rules out another Chinese or Pakistani in- 
vasion, as veil as guerrilla warfare in India in 
the next decade, and contends that an alliance be- 
tween India and Japan or Australia is neither nec- 
essary nor feasible. 
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Stone, Isidor F. MEMO TO THE AP EDITCRS: HOV LAIRD 

LIED. New Ycrk review of books, v. Ill4, June , 

I 97 O: llf- 20 . AP2.N655, V. 14 

Contends that Secretary of Defense Laird and 
other Pentagon officials deliberately misrepre- 
sented end exaggerated Soviet nlssile strength in 
an Anril 20, 1970. speech to the editors cf the 
AJsociated Press and In subsequent statements. 
Stone chille.nges Laird's assertion that duTir^g the 
past 5 years the United States has been In neutral 
gear and the Soviet Union in high gear i.^^ the de- 
ploys, ent of strategic offensive missiles, and he 
concludes, through an ajialysls of Laird's figures, 
that the United States continues to maintain a 
clear superiority both in t/pes of missiles de- 
ployed and in research and development of new mis- 
siles . 



262 

DTRATEOIC W.ARFARE. Spaie/ae ronauti cs , v. 5J, Jan. 
1970: 59 - 69 . illus. 

TL5D1.A8i37, V. 53 

Assesses U.S. strategic veatons projects lu 
light of the mounting Soviet threat. I’tferiding 
parity between the United States and Soviet lir.lcn 
has had a destabllUlng effect or. the arms race 
and produced strong Incentives for success at the 
strategic artr.s limitation talks (SAlT). "Both 
^ me.-lcan and Rusaiar. anr,s experts are growing con- 
pOI^icccd of the sufficiency of weapons at present 
II! evela ar>d appaiently are searching for negetiat- 
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Sullivan, Robert R. THE ARCllITECTURE OF WEoTEFW SE- 
CURITY IK THE PERSIAN GULF. Orb is, v. l4, spring 
197 O: 71-91. D839.068, v. lU 

Great Britain's withdrawal from the Persian Gulf 
can have three possible consequences: The Soviet 

Union may replace the British as the Imperial ar- 
biter of the area; the regional power balance may 
break down Into a war between Iran and Saudi Ara- 
bia involving the superpowers; or "the Britl?h 
presence Cmayl be continued or replaced by a Ve.st- 
ern imperial presence." If t'-s British withdraw, 
the united States should restrict itself to main- 
taining a regional diplomatic presence tacked up 
ly an extraregional nllitary posture. In this way 
it will be able to mediate the balance of power 
between Iran and Saudi Arahl and ensure the steady 
supply of oil by keeping the peace. The military 
will keep the area open "in case force is needed 
to uphold what diplomacy has wrought." The United 
States must be willing tc Intervene In "unfolding 
power vacuums" early, quickly, arid diplomatically 
ai.d "accept the imperial mandate being thrust upon 
Lit]." Isolationism cay engender later reinvolve- 
ment at a much higher cost and a breakdown o'" the 
dcrestlc social order. 



Terzlkaschltsch, Stefan. CSABM1S--A IflN STRATEGIC 
COMIijNENT OF lliE UNITED STATES?] SAB.WIS— elne 
neue strategische Kor.por.ente der Verelnlgten Staa- 
ten? Vehrvissengchaftll Che Rundschau, v. 20, June 
19 T 0 : 322-324. U3.W4S5, v. 20 
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THK STRATCGIC ENVIRONMENT 55 



The purpose of th>» sea-tasod axitiballist ic miG- 
slle system study i to determine hov far 

the United States Wavy can defend against Chinese 
and Russian nissiles vith a stlll-to-be-determined 
number of missile \mits and to prove that SA£MIS 
could efficiently complement the land-based Saie- 
gur.rd system. If not replace it. Since SABNIS 
units vill transport JiO to 60 antiballi st ic mis- 
siles • some of their characteristics can be de- 
duced. Their weight is expected to be between 
20,000 and 30,000 tons, and their length apprcxi- 
mately 2?0 m. (660 ft-') They will be fast and 
maneuverable. One of many advantages SABMIS has 
over Safeguard Ig that the former provides prctec- 
tlon ^'at the garden door” and not "at the front 
door," giving the administration more decision 
time. Sea-based mlSslle systems are also cheaper 
and more durable. Despl'^e these and other advan- 
tages, the Kavy has declared that it offers SABiCS 
not to replace but to complement Safe;^iard, per- 
haps in deference to the o+her services. Decis- 
ionriskers in the United States often do not think 
in maritime terms ar.d the last word on this stra- 
tegic coHiponent has not been spoken yet, but the 
possibilities for its realization still exist. 
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Uisamer, Edgar E. THE ICBH'S REMAIN IHE BULVARK OF 
OL^ DETERREWCE. Air Force and space digest, 

V. 53, Hov. 1970- 38 -Ji 2. illus. 

UG633.A65, V. 53 



Concentrates on problem areas in the organi^a- 
tion and rranagement of the Defense Department and 
offers specific recoromer.datior.s to effect substan^ 
tial improvements. The panel felt the updated 
19^7 national Security Act vas- still basically 
sound. Some substantive change is needed, but 
"many of the deflciencicG evident ir the operation 
of the Department could be reirieiied by more faith- 
i'ul application of the concepts on which the Act 
is premised." 
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U.S. Congress . Hous e . Corinittee on Foreign Affairs . 
Subcommittee on Europe . UNITED STATES RELATIONS 
WITH EWHOPE IN T1;E DECADE OF THE 1970'S. Hear- 
ings, 91st Congress, second session. Washington, 
U.S, Govt. Print. Off., 1970. U68 p. 

Kr 2 j . r 6^3 1970 

Testimony from officials and scholars on the 
U.S. contribution to European security in the 
1970's. The effects of a proposed reduction in 
U.S. troop strength in Europe, progress in East- 
Vest detente, and Soviet proposals for an all-Eu- 
rcpcan security conference are the primary con- 
cerns of the subcormnittee. fen. Andrew J- Good- 
paster, Gen. Lymian L. Lsmnitzer, Prof. Marshall D 
Gh'jJman , Prof. George F. Kennar., ar Prof. Ebig- 
niev Rrzezinski were amo.ng those who testified. 
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Focuses on t.he U.S. Air Frree’s proposed "Hajd- 
polr.t" ABM program and briefly reviews several 
other programs currently laider consideration by 
the Defense Do-par tment for ensuring the prelaur.ch 
survival of U.S. land-based lUBM's. The ”Hari- 
point” defense system, aa envisioned ..y military 
planners, would back up the Safeguari ABM system 
and would Incorporate available off-the-shelf 
hardware. While the Soviet Union’s existing SS-9 
force could destroy approximately ^50 U.S. Minute- 
man missiles, this would not Impair the U.S. capa- 
city to inflict unacceptable damage In a retalia- 
tory strike. If the present rate of SS-9 deploy- 
ments continues, however, the Soviet Union could 
achieve a fl;ct-strlke capability vls-a-vis the 
United Statew In a relatively short tirr.e. A ccc- 
blned Hardpoint-Safeguard defense system, which 
would be conpaj able to a conventional area arjd 
point air defsr.se system, could effectively defend, 
against a iTASslve attack on U.S. ICB.M's. 
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U.S. Blue Ribbon Defense Panel . PEFOFT TO 

nUSSIDENT AND THE SECRET. .^7 OF DEFENSE 0?^ THE DE- 
PAKTKEirr OF DEFENSE. CWashlngtonl Dept, of De- 
fense Cfor sale by the Lupt . of Doc a., U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off. 3 1970 . 237 p. illus. 

UA23.3.AU9 



ERIC 



Contents .--tetter to the Presl dent , --Pre face. -- 
Executive summary .--Bockgreund and Introductlon.-- 
Crg*nlzatlon.--Mav>Agerent of material resources. — 
Kariagtment and procedures .--Management of person- 
nel rescurces .--Other trianagf-tCnt considerations. 
ConfMcts of Interest .--Indlviiiusl statements of 
w nel Bvjabera . --Consolidated lists of recomjsenda- 
ora -Append ices (to be published separately). 
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U.S. Dept, of the Army . NUCLEAR ’WEAPONS j\ND NATO; 
ANAI.YTICAL SURVEV OF LlIERATURE. Vashi-jgton, 

1970. *150 p. illus. 

26T21^.A9U1j75 

Cover title. 

"DA Fan 50-1. 

Contents -NATO at the twenty-year mark. --The 
Atlantic alliance; an overview. Vest E.j'opean 
security and national sspi rati ons . --East-West 
strategic balance: influen’. Ing factors. — Arms 

control, disarmament, and nuclear proliferation 
(some selected and pertinent docur.ents) .--Source 
materials for further research and rcferer.ee.-- 
Map index. 

A bibliographic survey containing 900 entries 
selected from periodicals, books, studies* and 
documents published between 1965 and October I 969 . 
The materials cited explore mary of the problems 
confronting NATO as veil as the broader aspects 
of Western European security, arms control, the 
NATO-Varssw Treaty Organization strategic bal- 
ance, and the CoBimunlst Chinese nuclear threat. 
Appendixes contain background notes and icaps on 
NATO member countries, organization charts, texts 
of treaties and relevant statistical data. 
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U.S. President's Corj^lsslon on an All-Volunteer 
AiTied Force . THE REPORT OF THE PRESlDSu'S CjK- 
mSSION ON AN ALl-V0UJNTEE3^ ARMED FORCE. CRew 
TorkD Collier Books Ccl970J ?l3 p. 

UB323.A5 1970 

Cxur^only known aa the Gates report. 

Contents .--Intrcductlon.--rrolecllng the free 
society. --Tb^e debate . --Cons :r Iptlor Is t. ,ax.-- 
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ARMS CONTROL DiSARMAMENT 



Military personnel requiremer.ts .• -CompenEaticn and 
management of military personnel .—Officer pro- 
carement and rett it Ion.— Recruitment.— Conscrip- 
tion of physicians .—Reserve?.^ -The standby draft. 
—Budgetary implications .—ObJ ections to an all- 
volunteer force.— Conscription in America.— Recent 
foreign experience with voluntarism. --Alternatives 
to an all-volunteer force.— Appendix A: Budget 

expenditures for all -volunteer forces . --Appendix 
B: Military and civilian compensation. — Appendix 

C: Feviev of the 1966 Dept, of Defense draft 

study.— Index. 

Examines the feasibility euid desirability of &n 
3 -ii”Volunt cer etrmed force. The commlssior. unani- 
mcusly recommends that steps be taken promptly to 
establish an all-volunteer force, the first and 
indispensable step being the institution of equit- 
able pay for men serving their first term In the 
Armed Forces. It argues that although an ail-vol- 
unteer force will require a net budgetary increase 
of from ^1.5 billion to $ 4.6 billion annually, de- 
pending on the size of the force, the actual cost 
vill be lower than for the present raxed force te- 
nause of hldde.'-. costs not reflected in ti e budgtf. 
The commission foresees no significant uniesi ratio 
social effects cr impairment of military effec- 
tiveness as a consequence of establishing an all- 
volunteer force. 
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UimbD STATES INTERVmiON IW UV-!BODIA: LEGAL A:iAL- 

YS£S OF THE EVEUT AH3 ITS DOMESTIC REPERCUSSION'S . 
Boston University law review, v. 50, spring 1970: 
I-I 68 . LL 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Special issue. 

Partial contents ---Introduction : Toward a Jur- 

isprudence of peace? by Fred p, Graham. —Presi- 
dential vs. congressional war making powers: The 

var-iTAking powers: the intentions of the frameri 

in the light of parliamentary history, by Francis 
L. Coolidge, Jr., eu^d Joel David Sharrow, Presi- 
dential war-making, by Henry P. Monaghan. The ap- 
propriations power as a tool of congress icnal for- 
eign policy aakl.’rg, by Garry J. fcToolers. Histori- 
cal and structural linitat ions on congj'esslonal 
sitilities to make foreign policy, by Jason A. 
Rosenberg, Philip Welnbeig, and Vlllioa M. Finz- 
ler. The Supreme Cour+. as orbi.rator in the con- 
flict between presidential and congress Icnal war- 
making powers, by Kenneth ?. Maclver, Jr., Bever- 
ly M. Volff, and Leonard Bruce Locke, — Interna- 
tional law and U.S. intervention In Cambodia; 

United States recognition policy and Cambodia, by 
Villlaa Sprague Barnes. Self-defense and Car.bo- 
dia: a critical appraisal, by John C. Bender. A 

wider meaning of ’’illegality.*’ by Banks McDowell, 
Pamela Taylor, and Eil 2 abeth Gemmill. 

Reviews the history ani current status of presi- 
dential and congressional war powers, particularly 
as they relate to the Indochina War. The authors 
consider the legal and pclitical implications cf 
the growth of pres Ider.t lal pcver In the field of 
foreign policy and propose various methods of re- 
asserting cvngresalor.al authority in this area. 

21 ^ 

Q R&y. RUSSIA LOOKS BEYOKD ThJE KIDDLE FAST. 

and space digest, v. 53 , Oct. >970: 56- 



59 . UC633.A65, V. 53 

"Reprinted . . . from The Wall Street Journal.^' 

Reviews recent Soviet nrilitary activities in the 
Indian Ocean, Southern Asia, and E’ast Africa and 
concludes that this southward thrust is part of a 
global plan to counteract Comnunist Chinese and 
^jnerican influence. Although the Soviet Union is 
building up its maritime capability and has the 
nucleus of an Indian Ocean fleet, it vdll have to 
become a first-rate naval power before it can 
achieve its global goals . 
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Wallace, J. F. KATIOHAL CIVIL QiERGEHCY INSURES 
FROGPAM. ^ Canada. Fiuergency Measures Qr^an iza- 
iion . EMO national digest, y, 10, Apr. /May iQTcT 
UA926.C295, V. 1C 

"Address delivered to the Kayors-Elected Cffl' 
dais Conference (French) in February l970 at the 
Canadian Emergency Measures College, Ajnprior, On- 
tario . " 

Outlines the key elements of a civil defense 
program designed to enable Ccnadians '^o survive 
and recover from ar^y war e.mergency. Wallace, 
stresses public protection and the .maintenance of 
news, public utility, and societal services and 
concludes that despite the East-West detente the 
nuclear threat is real necessitating civil crga- 
nizationf that can reduce the consequences of ar, 
attack. 



Wolto.n, Richard J. BEYOM DIPLOMACY; A BA.CKGHOUND 
Bpok on AMERICAN MILITARY INTERVENTION. Introd. 
oy Janes w . Storrcw, Jr. Ne'w York* Parents’ Maga- 
zine Press C19703 xvili , ?70 p. meps. (Back- 
ground series) EI 63 . 7 .W 3 I 4 

Contents. — Introduction, --Author ' s preface. — 
Author’s note.— Ihe Mexican Var.--That "splendid 
little war" . --Dollar diplomacy . --Intervention I'' 
Lebsmon. --Again the Dciainican Republic .--Epilogue . 
--Documents. — Bibliograp'hic and reference notes, -- 
Index . 

History cf U.S. military interventions In Mexico, 
Central Anerica, Cuba, Haiti, the I^cainican Repub- 
lic, the Philippines, ar.d Lebanon. V«iton chal- 
lenges the conv'e.jtionsl view that the United 
States was basically an Isolationist country prior 
to World War II and questions the r.ecessity and 
wisdom of these interventior.s , which he attributes 
p-'-imarlly to a pervasive belief in Manifest Destiry 



275 

Whetter., Lawrence L. SlRAiElIC PARITY IN THE .MIDDLE 
EAST, in U.S. Cocmani and General Staff Cc llege . 
Fort Leaver.vcrth . I-tilitaT-y review, v. 50 , Sept. 
1970: 2^-31. 26T23.U35, v. 50 

The history cf Soviet policy in the Near Host 
6hDi,-s that "cr.e cf the chief reasons for Soviet 
diplomatic failures from 1935 to I 9 C 5 In the Kid- 
die Fast was the lack of sufficient military power 
to reinforce Its political influence.*’ However, 
the Soviet Union row has an embryonic overseas 
strategy, based on flcttirg naval bases ar.d lor.d- 
based airp'over, that has ftindac-ental ly char.ged the 
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balar.ce of pover and pcter<ti&l political aline- 
ir.ents in the region. "'It must te creiiied vith 
sufficient forces perT-anently in the theater to 
neutralize key Is'sstern capital ships ani airbases 
through massive preemptive nuclear strikes by ship 
and air-launchea, sjedi-ur.- range missiles.” Al- 
though the Vest can no longer act with ir.p'jnlty, 
it still has overvheimir.g conventional military 
superiority. The Soviet military buildup in the 
Hear "East, though, when coupled with strategic nu- 
clear pa’-it/, produces “the highest 1#- vel of syr.- 
metrical East-West deterrence since ^ he advent of 
the nuclear era.” While the Soviets may have suc- 
ceeded in reducing Western options in the area, 
they have not been able to convert uheir advantage 
into positive political influence Persistent 
Great Fewer rivalries and continuing political in- 
stability reciuire that long-term neasures be con- 
sidered to ensure Great Power Interests and ful- 
fill regional security requirements. IJev defense 
arrangements should be established in the area. 

“ Ad hcc political coalitions . . . appear frem the 
Western side the most feasible solution.” 



276 

CWHITE BOOK 15 TO: 01^ THE SECUBITr OF TKE RE- 

RJBLIC AliD THE STATUS OF THF BimDES'WEHRl Veiss- 
buch 1970. 2ur Sicherheit der Eurdes repubiik 
Deutschland ur.d zur Lege der Bundeswehr. Vehr- 
kUTide, V. 19, June 1970: 285-290. 

U3.V39b, V. 19 

Extracts from the first chapter of the 1970 
Wliite Book of the Gemaja Federel on peace 

in freedom, the international tjolltical landscape, 
balanced reduc+ion of NA7K> and Warsaw Fact forces, 
Ostpolltlk and detente, the criteria of a security 
policy, and the North Atlantic alliance as the 
base of Vest Cermar. defense policy. The strategic 
eu'ms limitation talks ore described as posing no 
danger to the Interests of W'estern Europe. Their 
success will have important consequences for otner 
arms control and disarmament measures with which 
West Germany is specifically concerned. ITie secu- 
rity c.'iteria include .utitritenance of the partner- 
ship with America, effective military defense 
with less actual anaament, a.nd readiness to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union ard East Europe. 



277 

Wienhffer, Elmar, tTHE RELATIONSHIP BETVJF:e:J TCLl- 
TICS AIR) THE lailTAPY IB GEftMAliTl Das VerhSltnis 
ven Folltik und Mlllt^rvesen In Deutschland. 
Wehrkunde, v. 19, Aug. 1970: 393-399. 

U3 WS9^, V. 19 
Bibliographical footnotes. 
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The distrust of the military engendered by the 
recent events of German history is urderst arjdable , 
Unfortunately it Is expressed by allocating to the 
military a sociopolitical position like that of 
the postal and r«Ilroad services. Tne Genr,ans 
Tiust recognize that the illltary factor in society 
has its own neids and dynamic's. If It is to work 
in fruitful reciprocal tCtlon with politics, which 
of course always has the decislorir.akirig respensi- 
A^'*'*ty. The civilian authorities resporslbie fer 
V nir.g the role of the nilitary in future over- 
state policy oust uTrierstarjd the dialectic of 



action and reaction of the military and politics. 
Tr.e B\mdssvehr is an Instrument of political power 
whose skillful use requires understanding of its 
specific modes of employment. 



276 

WILD AiaiTIOII CO!<PLLTELY EXPOSED. By “Roruuiri Hibao” 
coir,menuator . Peking review, v. 13, Oct. 30, 1970: 
29-30. DS701.rb2, V. 13 

Charges that policies outlined In a recent 
speech by Yasuhiro i^akasOne, Director General of 
the Japanese Defense Agency, on the "fut'ore 
co'urse" of Japa.n have revealed “Japanese nili tar- 
ism’s rabid designs." To the commentator, Haka- 
Eone’s speech indicates that Japan will carry out 
“arms expansion and war p. ■sparatlons on a larger 
scale to meet the deirand of Japan's monopoly capi- 
tal for expansion abroad”; it also “gave away the 
ambitious attempt cf the Japanese reactionaries to 
carry out nuc;.ear arnament.” The author suggests 
that Japan will use enriched uranium produced un- 
der the guise of peaceful purposes to manufacture 
nuclear veap'ons. In fact, while reiterating its 
policy of nonnuclear armament in its recently pub- 
lished white paper cn national defense, the Japa- 
nese Gcverrimsnt asserted that it would not be un- 
constitutional for Japan to possess small defen- 
sive nuclear weapons. ’Vhat BoJ'.asor.e called Ja- 
pan's ’future course' is the embarkation once 
again on the Japanese militarist road cf aggres- 
sion ar.d expansion by relying cn U.S. imperiallsn, 
the road of serving as U.S. im.periali sn’ s gendarme 
in Asia in an attempt to dominate Asia through 
nillltaiy adventure, the dangerous road of plunging 
the Japanese nation once again i< to an abyss of 
misery." 



279 

Zaior, Heinrich. I MILITARY EDUCATION li: ISRAELI 
Vehrerziehung in Israel. Wehrk’indeT v. 19, Apr. 
1970: 191-193. U3.W396, v. 19 

In Israel ro social distinction is made between 
the civilian and the soldier, otj! no one refuses 
to enter nilitary service . Military education 
begins with the chill’s forced recognition of the 
necessity cf rational defense. ExaminatiC'ns given 
the recruit are designv'd to seek out his potei.- 
tlal; the armed forces reinforce this potential 
by educating him to their needs. Because the re- 
cruit Is frcquc-ntly an immigrant, the armed forcei- 
instill knowledge of Hebrew and in other ways act 
es a naticnal school. Officers are selected for 
leadership, personal authority, initiative, and 
decislorjT.aXlrg ability. 



?bo 

Zoppj, Giro E. SOVIET SHiFS IN Tr'E FEDnEPRA.NFA:i 
A;JD THE U.S. -SOVIET CONFPONTATIC:* IN T>ir: WDI'LE 
fASi. Orbls, V. li sjrin? 1970: 109-123. 

D3j9.o£ 3, V. ill 

Soviet interest In the Medlterra .:ean dates back 
to the iSth century. Th.en, as now, the Soviet Un- 
ion sought to control the straits and Increase its 
political inJluance in the Arab world. Today, in 
addition to these objectives, Russia Is corcerred 
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vith gaining strategic naval irjobility In the area, 
and the immediate consetjuence is a challenge to 
U.S. naval supremacy . For the last 10 years Hos- 
coy^ has been developing shipa and techniques that 
vould allov It to project its power on a global 
scale. "The theme that Soviet seapover has ex- 
tended its reach to remote areas of the world's 
oceans, to cn»lss and patrol whenever the defense 
of the national Interest requires it, reflects a 
role for the Soviet navy without precedent." The 
Soviet Mediterranean presence complicates the de- 
fense of XATO's southern flank, inhibits U.S. mil- 
itary initiative in the araai and Increases the 
chances of a local conflict’s escalating. It ex- 
tends Moscow's political Influence aniong the Arab 
Slates, and Is allowing the Soviet Union to become 
the leading cxiernd pcver In the Near East. 
Whether a naval balance of power leading to mutual 
deterrence can be achieved before another Middle 
Sast war or Cyprus crisis breaks out remains to be 
seen. 

CONSEQUENCES OF DEFENSE 
POLICIES AND WAR 

2Sl 

Atkinson. Jaies E. THE IfflGENCY OF ABU, In Aioeri- 
can Security Council. Washington report, June 1, 
197 U: 1-4. Ser 

The time for complacency over constructing ar. 

ABM system is past, from November 1969 to April 
1970 the Soviet Union teat-fired twice as aary 
str'.teglc missiles as the United States , arid dur- 
ing the past 5 years it radically Increased Its 
mlgsile strength. IXirlng the same period, the 
United States? inade no basic changes in Its strate- 
gic missile forces and actually reduced its mega- 
tonnage by 4o percent. The Soviet Unlcn has test- 
ed a depressed-trajectory ICBM sjid a fractional 
orbital bombardment system, increased the n'unber 
of subniarlne-launched ballistic missiles from P5 
to over ?00, and deployed an Am system, around 
Mosccv, while the U.S. Safeguar i system will not 
be operational before 1974. The growing Chinese 
threat ran no longer be take.n lightly in vie. of 
the recent launching of China's first satellite. 

Tc counter the Soviet and Chinese threats, the 
Unltel States should move forward vigorously with 
both land-based and sea-basei ABM systems, of 
which the latter vould constitute a valuable sup- 
plement to the proposed Saf f guard system. The 
cost undoubtedly will be high, but no price is too 
great when the lives cf A-mer leans are at stake. 



262 

Beur.gart.'^er, John S. THE LONELY VARBICR3; CASE FOR 
THE MILITARY-INUUSTBIAL COMPLEX. Los A.rgeles, 

Kash Fub. C1970] 23? p. Ulus. 

:iCiio.rj4B36 

Bibliography: p, 231-232. 

DefenJs the record of Ar, erica's integrated 
structure of Covernment agencies, private corpora- 
tlcns, ar.d unlverBltl€6--lts mi lit ary- Indus trial 
cocdI^x (KIC) — In providing security for the Unit- 
O k s».tid the rest of the free world. Ba i.’i- 
ses on the mechanics of defense pro- 



curement — "who cakes the decisions and how, where 
the money goes and who tries to control it, and 
how companies get these Fat Goverrjr.cnt Contracts." 
He argues that the MIC, in besting the Soviet 
Union in the competitions to deploy long-range 
strategic weapons systejr.s In the 1950' s end early 
1960 's and aiyanned electrcnic a.nd space systems 
in the later jis^C.^of the 1960's, was winning world 
wars III and iv , ahd he suggests that all AnC^i- 
cans should tharJiful for "the integrity, devo- 
tion, selfles^sness , Jand tremendous coJlective 
abilities of MIC— the Lonely Warriors 

who provide the J>.;.-t€Ctive cover for Cthe United 
States] and for much of the free world." 



263 

Berkover, Lary P. 'HIE MUITABY INFLUENCE UPON 
IPEUD'S UYN,^<IC PSYCHIATRY. American Journal of 
psychiatry, v. 12T , Aug. 1970* 167-174. 

RC321.A52, V. 127 

A previously disregarded but consequential in- 
fluence upon the cor,:eptual model of dynerulc psy- 
chiatry as evolved by fYeud is that of military 
science. Tjius inany fundamental terms bear obvious 
rnllitary connotations, including conflict, de- 
fense, repres sion , alliances , and res 1 stance . 

Freud repeatedly exploited the rich rr.etaphorical 
possibilities of the military analogy as he de- 
picted psychology in terms cf conflicts of forces, 
eTiphaslzlng the onslaught of instinctual Impulses 
and the defensive operations of the ego to ward 
them off. (Abstract supplied) 

284 

Blake, Joseph A. ORGAKIZATIOB AS INSTPUMENT 0? 

VIOLENCE: TKE MILITARY CASE. Sociological quar- 

terly, V. 11, summer 1970: 331-350. 

HMI.S 69 , V. 11 

"References": P- 348-350. 

Proprietors of a society. In order to gain their 
ends, frequently resort to the use of force and 
vlo'*ence. An Impcrtont tool is the organl ration 
of violence. Massive violence is instituted by 
these orgpnl rations and at the behest of the soci- 
etal proprietors aa a means of goal attainment. 

Ore of the consequences of this massive violence 
is -.hh di eruption of th'i experience of everyday 
life and the iTtposltion of another experience up-on 
the actor. The organltatlon, as a result of Its 
cvn action, create^ problems which must be solved 
In order that action rosy be continued. The organ- 
isation roust .^ke combat action meaningful by mak- 
ing it relevant; It inust devlee strategies for 
successfully raoving individuals from one reillty 
to the other; it must define the parameters of the 
most relevant action, i.e., violence; it must so- 
clallie men Into violence; it mast devise strate- 
gies to constrain, chBr.nel, and direct the actions 
of Tden EocJallted into violence; It must, in 
short, construct a social reality designed to cope 
with the exigencies of the battle-aoment . A dls- 
cvEslcn of some of the factors relevant to the 
success or failure of thia project has been the 
subject of this paper, (Abstract supplied) 

255 

Eoffey, Fhllip M. HEPSICILES 1< VinNAM: ;AAS 

SiUrUY FUNS INTO A MILITARY ROAPBLOCK. Science, 
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V* 170, Ocl. 2, 19T01 I42-I45. 

Q1.S3;;, V. 170 

iseports the probleir.s faced by the Air.erican Asso- 
ciation for th<? Advancement of Science team sent 
to Vietnam this past summer to conduct a prelimi- 
nary survey of the impact of defoliation there.^ 

The tea^t headed by Harvard biologist Watthew S^ 
Keselson, vas unable to gain access to classified 
military records on U.S. spray missions, and was 
at a considerable disadvanta(»e . A recent congres- 
sional decision suggests that Meseli on's pilot 
ntudy may be followed by a more comprehensive De- 
fense Department-funded Kational Academy of Sci- 
ences investigation into the short- and long-term 
ecological and physiological effects of military 
use of herbicides m South Vietnam. Meselson 
states that "the Vietnamese scientific community 
has become 'deeply concerned' over the impact her- 
bicides will have on future economic development 
and on health levels in their country'’ and, on the 
basis of visual observations, that "there has been 
a severe bamboo invasion of some defoliated hardwoot 
forests and Cthatl his ground explorations in the 
denuded mangrove svamps have confiined previous 
aerial obsei*vations that there has been little or 
no regeneration." Meselson' s report, due late 
this year, "vill proba>- y not com^ to firm conclu- 
sions as to the impact of the herbicides but vill 
'state the limits of iikely effects end say that 
such-and-such an effort is required to find out 
what the actual magnitude of the effect is.'" 



266 

Brovnfeld, Allan C. SCAPEGOAT fOR A NETr^ ISOLATION- 
ISM. In American Security Council. Washington 
report, A'ug. 10, 19T0: 1-1*. 

Ser 

"The recent assault upon the role cf the mili- 
tary In American life together with the mounting 
opposition to President Nixon's proposed ABM sys- 
tem, may be only the early warning signals of a 
new isolationism America." While no one claims 
that the military is beyond reproach, its critics 
have invoked a new devil theory of history in 
which the military Is the scapegoat. America's 
European allies are increasingly concerned that 
the United States will overreact to the unpopu'.ar 
war in Vietnam by sharply reducing its forces in 
Europe, Those who recognize that a new period of 
Isolationism vould increase rather than lessen 
world tensions must act now to prevent a rapid ex- 
pansion of Communist power and influence. 



287 

Carr, C. Jel3el', and others . FROIECTIVE AGENTS MOD- 
IFYING BIOLOCICAL EFFECTS OF RADIATION, Environ- 
m-ental health, v. 21, July 1970: 68-98. 

PC963.A22, V. 21 

A survey of radioprotective afents thst might 
prove useful "in protecting man against single or 
short-tenn, low-levsl sublethal radiation coses. 
The research focus to date has been on the devel- 
opment of compound B to protect against e ingle or 
shert-tena, whole-body, lethal i»Tadiation, and 
little has been done to test the efficacy of these 
compounds In protecting against lov-level expo- 
se. es • 



283 

Carter, Lither J. ABI^: SENATE APPROVES EXPANSION , 

BUT HOPE SEEN POR ARMS CURB. Science, v. l69. 

Aug. 28, I97O: 8i*U-8L5. 

Q1.S35, V. 169 

The Senate's vote on the last year suggested 
that it was adopting a tougher and mure skeptical 
attitude toward military requests for new weapons; 
this year's decision could indicate that the Sen- 
ate "has gone back to assuming that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff always knows best.'' During the 
1970 ABM debatfr , the administration contended that 
an expanded system would give U.S. negotiators a 
vital bargaining chip In the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks (SALT), and although historical evi- 
dence dees not clearly support this kind of argu- 
ment, it may have been decisive. Few senators 
challenged the President's Judgment. However, the 
Senate restricted ABM's to defending U.S, offen- 
sive-missile sites, and oome observers have conclu- 
ded that the Senate doe? restrain American weapons 
policy to some extent. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee struck from the House-approved administration 
proposal a |10 million authorization for advanced 
prepa.-atlon at four "area defense" sites, assert- 
ing that the existing situation did not Justify 
preparations for a costly area-defense system 
against a potential Chinese nuclear capability. 
Jeremy J. Stone, executive director of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists (FAS) and an anti-ABM 
lobbyist, believes that strong senatorial opposi- 
tion to the ABM over the past year and a half has 
influenced the SALT talks. This year's debate 
suggests that the Senate will not go back to rub- 
ber stamping Defense Department requests for nev 
strategic weapons. Stone has said that "people 
are getting ofigry about losing (on arms control 
issues)," and FAS feels "the climate is favorable 
to an expanded lobbying effort." The group is es- 
tablishing committees to study a vide range of 
arms control issues. While Stene rriay be more op- 
timistic than is Justified, "nevertheless, when 
the Senate emerged last year from the ABM strug- 
gle, It appears to have crossed some kind of 
threshold and to have adopted a more independent 
view of ams -procurement questions. 



289 

Clark Rpasey. ON VIOLENCE, PEACE AI0 THE RULE OF 
LAW. Foreign affairs, v. 1*9. Oct. I9TO: 31-39- 
D1*10.f6, V. h9 

The rapid change in modern society has rendered 
traditional approaches to International relations 
misleading. If not irrelevoiit. 'Violence as a way 
of solving problems mist be relegated to the past. 
It Is no longer tolerable. It can no longer suc- 
ceed. TTje once romantic Ideal of peace has become 
essential realism." If the nuclear powers cannot 
agree to effectively limit weapons of mass de- 
struction, unilawCral deeacalation of the arms 
race cia> provide the impetus for peace. But the 
United States cannot expect the rule of law to 
prevail in international relations until it is 
prepared to adhere strictly to its own ccnstltu- 
tlonal processes regarding force and to recognize 
when Its use of force violates basic humanitarian 
principles. Vietnam is only the most glaring ex- 
a.Tiple of the Inadequacy of violence as a means of 
fULTthering Am.erican ideals • Violence in Vietnam 
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must be ended, rjot perpetuated by Vietnarii-zation, 
an Ignoble end in itself. Fears of a bloodbath or 
a U.S. loss of face must not deter prompt and pos- 
itive action to replace military aid vitb tTiassive 
civil aid to rehabilitate and develop Vietnam. 



£90 

Ezemenorl, F. B. C. , and J . fl. Prescott. AL'TUI-CIAIj 
PEAK IK FAI..LOUT 114 PRSCIPiTATIOiJ AT CALCARf, 

CANADA. Journal of geophysical research, v. 75, 
Sept. £0, 1970: 52T1-5275. 

QC811.J6, V. 75 

After the the.ir.onuclear explosion of July 9, 
1962, at Loo km over Johnston Island l69*W) 

in vhich some vas specially produced, nea- 

Eureinents were rM.de at the University of Calgary 
to detenrine the concentration of in precip- 

itation since early 196U. The results shewed a 
late summer to fall peak as veil as the well-xnovn 
spring niaxinum in radioactive fallout. Profiles 
of total & activity in Calgary precipitation also 
indicated late sumner to fall increases during 
cessation of nuclear testing in 1963 and 196li. 
(Abstract supplied) 



291 

Fleckenstein, Bernard. CTHE 19b9 Y^.ABLY REPORT OF 
THE DEPUTY PT)R DEFENSE! Der Jahresbericht I 969 
des Wehrbeauftragter-. Wehrkunde, v. 19, June 
19T0: 290-293. U 3 .W 396 , v. 19 

Describes the 1969 report of the Bundestag depu- 
ty charged with representing t\e parliamentary in- 
terest in the supervision of the Geman Armed 
Forces, a functionary described as '^the social and 
societal conscience of the Bundeswehr." This re- 
port gees beyond the specifics of an annual report 
to consideration of possible future developments 
of the B\indeswehr in a highly developed industrial 
countjy with a dynamic social structure. Particu- 
lar attention is given to seeking out effective 
methods of controlling the conflicts inherent in 
the unique social situation represented by the 
armed fcrces. 



292 

Freudenthal, Peter C. CTRONIIUH 90 ConCil^IRATIONJ 
IN afPFACE AIR: NORTH A.VERICA VERSUS ATLA.MIC 

OCEAN FROM 1966 TO 1969. Journsil of geophysical 
research, v. 75 , July 20, 1970: t089-t096. 

QC 811 .J 6 , V. T5 
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Strontium 90 In surface air has been measured 
continually for three years, February I 966 to Jan- 
uary 1969 , at four Jiorti. Atlartic Ocean weather 
stations to coopare fallout processes over the 
ocean with those over land. Fetvecn 35 *.N and 

concentrations over land were nr. average 1.1 
times greater than those ever the ocean. The rel- 
ative concentration varied with both season anl 
latitude, being greater in the rorlh and during 
the sumner. Thia variation scer.s to correlate 
with mcnsoor.al riotcorolcgical processes 
.with Ue suggested process of aerosol scav- 
g by ocean spray. {Abstract supplied) 
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Gilbert, Charles. AI^iRICAU FinANCiNG OF VORLD WAR 
I. Westport, Conn., Greenwuod Pub. Corp . Ccl97C! 
>;ix, 259 p. (Contributions ir. economics and eco- 
nomic history, no. 1) 

KJ^5'^G5l♦ 

Contents .--Preface , — B-asic prcblemi in war fi- 
r,ancs.--The effect of the outbreak of the war on 
the American eccncrcy. --Prosperous neutrality. — The 
eve of war finarjce • --Taxation and war finance. — 
War expenditures and revenues .--Defense revenue 
and the war revenue act of I 9 I 7 — The war revenue 
act of 1918 . “-The Liberty and Victory Loans. -- 
Treashury certificates of indebtedness .--War sav- 
ings certificates . --Conversions, redejriptions , ani 
retirements of the Liberty and Victory Loans. — Hie 
effects of the vor loan program on the barD:ing 
system. — Economic effects of war firance. — Evalua- 
tion of World War I finance, — Bibl iegraphy . — In- 
dex. 



Ar.aLyues the problems involved in financing a 
r.ajcr war In a democratic, capitalist country and 
presercs a history of the specific methods em- 
ployed by the U.S. Gevernrr^ent to finance World War 
I. Gilbert concludes \y comparing America’s fi- 
nancing of the war with that of ether belliger- 
ents, with the financing of other riajor U-S. wars, 
and with ti.e ti.soretical standards of va.”- financ- 
ing procedures. 



29^^ 

Gutteridge, Willigjn. A C0;-D10J4 WT:aLTH KILITARY Tl'I.- 
TURE? EQLDIERS IN THE ABITISn MOULD. Round 
tables the Commonw'ealth quarterly, no. 239. July 
1970: 327-33'^. AP)*.r 6 , 1970 

The sssu-mpticn of political power by African of- 
ficers has focused at tention on the F.’iropear. rdli- 
tary traditions to Which these olficers have been 
exposed. However, generalizations must be made 
with caution, since training and the professicnal 
ethos interact with local sociil a.nd political 
conditions. Vnile military training in a foreign 
country profoundly affects those undergoi.ig it, 
the question is hov they interpret the .ma:.i feet a- 
tior .3 cf the teaching cult ..re. Variations in po- 
litical behavior of African military forces are 
sufficient to place in question the attribution cf 
all riilitary behavlcr to the precond ition i r.g of 
army educatinn. Tne influence of what may be 
termed a \orr.onvcalth military culture*' stcnmir.g 
from Pritaln rh'^ivs itself In the relative ease of 
comrjunication anj understar.dir.g In situations in- 
volving international cooperation and the absten- 
tion from guerrilla activities cr subversion of 
other states by soldiers trained iti the British 
trad ition . 
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K-ias, G'^rhard . CON S' ME IW IKE ILI F ;f AT ION 

CF THE PGLLIFR INTO fOCIETY] 2u einigen IrrtV.ern 
iTter lie Integration des Soliaten in der Gec:ells- 
chaft. Wehrkunde, v. ij, May 1973: jCl-CC?, 
U3<VJ5£, V. 19 

The concept that the soldier ought to be Iniis- 
tlntfuishabJe from the society h-' protects should 
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not te terr»ed ''integration.'’ To plncf? the soldier 
in the statistical middle of a pluralistic society 
is to demilitarise hir- True inte^;ratio.T i.<3 
achieved vhen the soldier feels he belongs fully 
to the society he protects. The military nan ia 
lnte^;rated also in the sense that he has the right 
to have his professional Interests represented tc 
the nahers of state policy. The effort for inte- 
gration must seek the cptim-um of societal Identi- 
fication and combat eff icie.rcy . 



256 

HsJl, William C., and Carsten J-i, Haaland, IN Thn 
31-UDOW 0? GPOUi.'IC ZERO. In Canada. Sr.ergency l-iea - 
sures Organization . 2-iO national digest, v- 10, 
Apr. /May 19T0: l6-ld. 

UA926.C295, v. 10 

By implement inf basic civil defense measures the 
fatalities and injuries from a nuclear blast can 
be reduced, and the postattack, recovery of a na- 
tion can be ensured. Hardened shelters can pro- 
vide protection for people located 1,503 feet from 
the origin of a 1-megaton detonatio.':, vhile at a 
distance of 2 miles a person can survive vithout 
the benefit of a special structure providing he 
■ducks ' 'immediately into the shadow of something, 
axiv„hing — a car, a building, or even a utility 
pole," The most uncertain hazard of the blast is 
radioactive fallout; a city shelter or even an im- 
pro'vised lean-to can offer protection. 
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Holmes, R. RADIATION BROTECTlOS CONGHH^S . Euclcar 
engineering, v. 15, July/Aug. 197G- 62 C-(j?2. 

TK9001.UT5, V. 15 

Reports on activities of the Second Inte.-'naticn- 
al Radiation Protection Association Co.ngress, 
which met at Brighton, England, May 3-S, 1970, 

Its prl.tcjpal business vas the presentation of 
more than 3CXD scler.tific papers relati.ng to \he 
protect icn of man and his env irofir.ent from the fo- 
tential hazards of ionizing radiation. These pa- 
pers vill te published at a later date, The Con- 
gress gave "the satisfactory Impression that a 
conscientious a.nd non-compl&cent profession was 
not likely to omit by default or negligence any 
factors likely tc hazeird the public" and ought to 
have convinced "critics (particularly, those in 
the Unit^cd States) that the potential hazards of 
radiation are under constant and pro; ess lor.al sur- 
veillance and that little be.nefit vill be gained 
by recourse to the distorting influences of poli- 
tics and law." 
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Karber. lliillip, mEHHElNCE, THE AKl) STAPUTTy 

IE ASIA. Air Force and space digest, v. 53, Oct. 
1970: 60-61. UG633-A65, v. 53 



ERIC 



The deployment of r.ew Soviet offensive and de- 
fensive missile syatv.s erodes Airsrlca’s capacity 
to inflict unacceptable damage in a retaliatory 
attack and heightens the necessity for precautior- 
ary U.S. antlballlstic missile (ABiO deployr.ent to 
ter the Arericaji deterrent. Yet the airinls- 
Ton’s argument in favor of Dafeguard stressed 



protection against Chinese, not Soviet, attacks. 

If the Goverriment can rely or. a second-strike ca- 
pability '.o deter t.ne Soviets, why not assume that 
China, too, can be deterred frojn a first strike? 
The American nuclear ijir.brella over Japan and India 
is recess »^.ry not because of an altruistic desi)e 
to protect therr. or because of respor'=^ ibilities as- 
sumed under the nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
'cut because these ga^raxjtees could avert the nu- 
clearization of India and Japan. However, as 
Atr.erican cities become vulnerable to Chinese 
ICEM's, the credibility of Air, erica’s nuclear giuar- 
antee vill diminish. Japan and India would find 
"the temptation to provide for their own nuclear 
security will undoubtedly g'-ov in direct propor- 
tion to the retraction of our deterrent." If the 
Jr.itcd States fails to deploy a limited area ABM 
system, its cities will eventually be vulnerable 
to Chinese missiles, u.'jleashing "a nuclear anarchy 
tV.at will inevitably engulf us in .atastropr.e . " 
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?>nnedy, Edward .M, SENATCR KLIiNEDY E/'J.T TO 

ARMS PACE, Cengres si o.nal record Cdaily ed.I 91st 
Congress, 2d session, v, H6, Msy 25, I'T'TO: 37997- 
S7999. J11.R52. V. 116 

Text of a speech delivered at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tecinr.ology , 1970. 

Ihc Nixon adirdni strati or. is undermining tr.e 
strategic arms limitation talks (SALT) by i.aslst- 
ing on immediate deployment of the AKi ard MI.HV. 
Secretary cf Defense Laird’s contention that fail- 
ure to deploy these weapons would Jeopardize U.S. 
security Is simply untrue — Polaris submarines 
alone, ^.^Ich the Secretaz'y himself proclaims to te 
invulnerable, provide a luore tha.n adeijuate second- 
strike capability. The vulnerability of missile- 
site radars r.akes questionable %^ether Safeg'uard 
could protect Miruteran missiles. Even assuming 
it would work, Safeguard is an unnecessarily ex- 
pensive method for as'^uring a second-strike capa- 
bility. In ar^y event, the radioactive fallout 
f.'''')m a successful AEI'^ defense would kill a large 
portion of America* s population within a gensra- 
tion. An ariti-Cr.ir.sse ABI-1 system is not necessary 
to mke U.S. Asian ocrmitr.e.’its credible, as Secre- 
tary Laird cor.tr -is, and it is sheer parochialism 
to pretend that ..he Chinese are so irrational that 
they would risk the total destruction of China by 
attacking the United States. President Nixon’s 
prediction that Safeguard would be "virtually in- 
fallible" against a Chinese atta;k is wholly ur re- 
alistic. Moreover the deploymen of the thousarids 
of ABM Interceptors necessary for a credible anti- 
Chinese system would surely compel the Russians to 
Increase their strategic forces. Deployment of 
MIRV in the middle of the SALT talks is provocs- 
tlve and. unnecessary for the Nation’s security. 

If no agreem.ent is reached with the Soviet Union 
arid it becomes necessary to deploy MIRV's at a lat- 
er date, this can be done on shore notice. ..at- 
ever the outcome of the BALI talks, the Nixon ad- 
ministration is pursuing a.n 'or.wice slretcgic-a.-n,? 
policy by prematurely escalating the arms race ani 
increasing tensions with th? fcvict Jriion. De- 
plcymierit of MIRV’s by the Un;tei States vill seri- 
ously upset the st.'-ateglc balance anl pro'^aMy 
lead the Soviet Union to resort to a laur.ch-or.- 
vorrlng system, thus increasing the pcssibillty -■»' 
accidental nuclear war. fongress nzst enforce a 
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Tre-kjze on deployment of the ABJ-^ w-d .’dlRV by cut- 
ting off funds for these veacons . 
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Kilnarx, Robert A. ABM « MIRV IH lliK COriZr: OF 
o.'LT- Vital speeches of the day, 36, July 13, 
19T’>: 602-6 c4- P;jfal2l.vf2, v, 36 

Delivered at the Jeorgeta-^n Ur;i '^’'3ity Arjnual 
Al-umni Seminar, Georgetovn University, Washington, 
D.C,, June 12, 1970. 

If opponents of IMrther advances in military 
technology have their vay, the Unite ' States nay 
soon fifid itself itj a precarious sti:itogic posi - 
tion. Imagine the folloving scenarir in lyT6; 

The Soviet Union has greatly expanded its subma- 
rine fleet and equipped it vith long-range mis- 
siler, while the United States retains crly 4l 
aging submarines. Soviet p-rogresr on MIPV and ABid 
has leen substantial, while the United States lon[r 
age halted MIRV deployr.ent , and Congress cancelled 
further develop-ment of the ABM system. Agreements 
on strategic ants limitation were indeed reg^tiat- 
ed, but blind faith on Vr.o part of the United 
-Stetes and the Soviet Ur.ion^s closed society en- 
abled the latter to improve its s rategic position 
despite these agreements. U.3. expenditures rn 
nilltaxy research and development, which began to 
decline even before the strategic arms limitation 
talxs , at the verni time that Soviet expenditures 
were increasing, have resulted in Soviet superior- 
ity in military ttchnolcgy. Tj;at such a scenario 
is not unreali*^ tic is evidenced by the current im- 
pact of defense budget cuts end of r-’iversity 
turmcll on basic research and de^'rlopirent . If 
this trend continues, the ignited St'jtcs may soon 
lack the sclenti fic-technologlcal bas j to oenpets 
efJectively with the Soviet Union in strategic 
eirmaments . 
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Kreus, Melvin. C30VIBT PATRIOTISM A3 A KILITARf 
FOTORl Der sowj.etische Patri otls.mus els mintar- 
Ischer Faktor. Wehrkunde, v. I 9 , Sept, 1970: 41+9- 

450, U3.W396, V. 19 

The training given in >he Soviet paramilitary 
youth groups and in the organi aations prepariuj: 
reserve officers fcmphasl ’’es political indoctrina- 
tion. In addition to Its exploitation of the rost 
modern and complex Ellltary technology, this 
training is also characterized by Its increasing 
concern vi".i the use of allltary symbols. Mili- 
tary traditions like martial music, honor guards, 
and elv.borate uniforms, once rejected as reiiinants 
of the old regime, are now aggressively promoted. 
The Soviet lallltary press preaches international- 
ism abroad and nationalism within its frontiers. 
The potential conflict between these tvo concepts 
in a Sino-Soviet dispute, for example, will (,uick- 
iy be resolved in favor of nationalism. 






Lapp, Raloh t. CimiWa THE PENTAGON DOWT; TO SIZE- 
New republic, v. I 63 , Aug. 22/29, 1970: I 6 - 2 O. 

AP2.N621, V. 1$3 



ERIC 



r C’^ltlque of this year fl Retort on Military 
:3ing {sunasarited in .he July 31, 1970 issue 



cf the Cox'.gT'essicnv Record ani cited els-r./nere -n 
this i&su^; . by the organization Members of Con- 
gress for Peace Through Lav. Lapp coricludes ^het 
by 7-sroing in on Defense Departcicr.t prograr-cost 
es* ii-jates , the study '’per'^orns a most valuable 
j&rvico tor the Congress as it attCiTipts to dr aw 
together the nuu'sestrings on the aefense budget.” 
An of "s hoot cf this biparti'an congressional study 
has been the creation of on "invisible college o' 
def-“rse knowledge" on Capitol Kill that will pro- 
vile uninformed congressmen with reliable inf'orrr.a- 
tiori or. new weapons projects rsi^uested by the Pen- 
tagon. 
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Lifton, Fcoert Jay. JALSE GC‘D. Atlantic rr.mt.hly, 

V. 226, Oct. 1970; I 0 I-IC 6 , 109 - 110 . 

AP2.A6, V. 226 

Man’s experience of symbolic irmortality in the 
face of Inevitable biological death is expressed 
through identificatior. vith one's children or 
►"roup or belief in an afterlife, through hur.an in- 
ventions and creatio.as, through inmersio.* in na- 
ture, and through psyente traus cendence , all of 
v^hich affect r.?a*s everyday life, conscicuriy or 
not. The possibility of nuclear war raises the 
prospect of severing all forriE. of syTTiDolic Irrunor- 
tality. ”Nuolear:..srr."--"the passionate enbrece of 
nuclear weapons as a solutlo.u to our anxieties” — 
offers an eppexent means of restoring this lost 
sense of itruLortality. It is a secular, apocalyp- 
tic religion that has von many converts since the 
first atomic bomb vas exploded at /lar.ogordo ir 
■July 1945 . One particularly baneful consequence 
of nuclearisn ha: been the phenoiTien'".’! psychic 
r.tiir.bing, a defense mechanlsr. by which one becorr.es 
T-sychologlcal ly desensitized to huTisn s-ffering 
and even to the death of the species. Mucleaxlsn 
thus leads to a peculiarly acute gap between the 
capacity for technological violence ana niorel in- 
dignation. The nuclear deity nust be dcsacralized 
and the necessary psychological boundaries between 
man ar;d his destructive tools reestablished. 
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L:MBL’RI^G UP FOB AN OLWI.^N IiEFEAI. by our Washing- 
ton corr rspo.ndent . Nature (London) v. 2?7, 

Aug. 1 , 1970 : 433-434. 

Q 1 ... 2 , V. 227 

Reports on testimony taken ty the U.S. House of 
Representatives Subcomjnlttee on Science, Research 
and Development in its investigation of U.S. sci- 
ence policy. The Mansfield Ar.cndoent , which has 
restricted mis slon-or lented agency support for re- 
search to natters directly relevant to agency 
needs, has had a shattering Impact upon American 
science. There vas general agreement among those 
testifying that the U.S. scientific edifice, 
"though preud and massive. Is not built according 
to coherent principle." Dlsr.ay at the cancella- 
tion of Important research projects by the U.S. 

Air Force, at the present spate of irrational at- 
ta'^ks on science and technology, and at th-s pros- 
pect of a too-rigid sepaxatlcn the cU ssior.-ori- 
snted agencies, particularly the Depart.".erjt of De- 
fense, frem basic research progra-ms vas also 
voiced. 
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Xikscho, rerUlnand 0. L7HE MEED FOR dII-:PLIFICAILON 3 
Vffreir.fjii^hurig tut rot. Wehr und Virtschaft, v. 6, 
Juiic 1970: 335-336. 

U3.W3&, V. 6 

Tackles the vicious circle presented by the 
greving cost of veapon systems* their nigh suscep- 
tibility to failure due to their extreme sensitiv- 
ity, rising upkeep and operating costs and the re- 
sulting inability to equip either she regular or 
the reserve units adequately. Although this analy- 
sis of the situaticn is entirely realistic, it 
leadc to sone curious conclusions. The solution 
lies in sinplifying not cnly the actual systems , 
but also the presen ', fonr.s of organi z.at ion , con- 
inand structures and equipment (and tailoring the 
latter to fit the riissiuti). (Atst.act supplied, 
r.r i i f i ed ) 
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THE laLITAFY-IKDCSTHIAL COhiPlFX AM> ’JTiIT£13 3TATE13 
POREIslN POLICY. Edited by Omer L. Carey. CPull- 
rjan3 Washington State University Press CCI969] 

66 f. HC110.i:'l+M5 

Earliei versions of four of the five papers vere 
presented at the ll*th Annual Institute of World 
Affairs, Washington State University, Pullman, 
Wesh., ?-5arch 2G-21, 196?. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Contents .--The defense establishment: vested 

interests and the public interest, by Samuel P. 
Huntington. — The mi 1 Hary-industriaV complex and 
the industrial stete, by Walter Adans.--The mili- 
tary-industrial complex: an economic analysis, by 

fturray L. Veidenbaum. — The military-industrial 
complex: 1969, by Ralph Lapp. --Folit Ics , poli- 

cy and the military-industrial complex, by Patrick 
M. Morgan, 

Analyses of the role of the military-industrial 
complex in U.S. domestic and foreign policy. Hur.- 
tlngton revievj the emergence of the military-in- 
dustrial complex as a vested interest In *J.S. so- 
''iety and expresses concern thac antinilitarlsm 
my encourage the trend toward greeter Internal 
coheslvenese and concentration of power, thereby 
adversexy affecting the quality of the defense 
sector. Adams argues ’’that industrial concentra- 
tion is not the inevitable outgrowth of economic 
and technical forces” but rather ’’is often the re- 
sult of unwise, man-made, discriminatory, privi- 
lege-creating governmental action," Veldenbaun 
examines the relationship between the military and 
private sectora of the ecnno.’ty and proposes mea- 
sures to reduce the possible harmful effects of 
this relationship. L&pp emphasizes the Importance 
of the military-industrial complex in U.S. poli- 
tics and concludes that refona of the military 
must originate with Congress, not the President. 
Morgan finds that the military-industrial complex 
Is not unique to the United States and seeks to 
place its long-term effects In historical perspec- 
tive. 




•y, Ahdul S. SbUTW AFRICA’S i^EKKiCE SfRAThOY. 
n<ac)n. Anti- Apartheid Movement L19b9^ 36 p. 



n;aps. .SyWJ 

Cover title. 

Includes bibliograpbi col references, 

Partial contents , --Introduction .--'Ihe arms 
build-up — The international arms err.barg.''. — South 
Africa’s armed power. — Vestern help for South Af- 
rica*? tuli tar: s ation .--Internal orrr-s production 
— south Africa's nuclear potential . --South Afri- 
ca’s role in Africa. --The w.nite alliance. — Pertu- 
cal's /African war. — KATO veepons. — rfeighborirg Af- 
rican states . '-Evolving entente relnt^oj ships .-- 
The British stake in South Africa. — South Ax'rica'.s 
military calculations. — Hemispheric power. — 5ATC. 
South Africa's military posture. --South Africa's 
Monree doctrine. — Western recognition for regional 
l-owerZ — Regioral interventicri in African states?-- 
Conclusicn . --Appendix . 

Even in tbd absence of a foimial military agree- 
ment, the major Western powers could be easily 
drawn into the South African conflict. As their 
tics ?ith South Africa grow. Western .go rerriTCJits 
wil .1 becoire incr?;dsir;gly reluctant to back Inttr- 
natior.al s&rctlona againsc Sout^ Africa ar.d might 
eventually intervene directly to preserve the sta- 
tus quo there. "The outbreik of 'widespread vio- 
lence inside Sovth Africa will further unite the 
coloured world against South Africa oiid these Gov- 
errjr.ents -vnich render it aid and confort --with all 
the grave implicatons of a global racial confron- 
tation which can only .spell di.raster f,.r humanity 
as a whole . " 
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Moot, Robert C. SECURITY OK A Bb'JOEr. O' i nance, 

V. 55. July /Aug. 19T0: U8-51. 

U71.067, V. 55 

Outlines Deportment of Defense (DOJ) planning 
and budgetary procedures. Including the Plennl.ig- 
Progr ami ng-Budge ting System and the Flve-Y *ar De- 
fense Frogram. Mo'rjt sees five major changes in 
these procedures since Secretary Laird assumed of- 
fice; the introduction of Katicnal Security Coun- 
cil ad/lce at key points, an emphasis on cconomi.t 
realism at an earlier stage of the planning proc- 
eos, greater involvement by the Joint Chief* of 
Staff, more responsibility fer analytical Input by 
the serviced, and lengthening of the plar*ning cy- 
cle by about four months. He not:s that Federal 
spending for domestic programs has risen faster 
than defense spending during the past d';cade, but 
since defense spending accounts for tvo-thjrds of 
the controllable portion of the budget it has nec- 
essarily borne the brunt of antl-Inf lationery bud- 
get cuts. Present DOD estimates call for reduc- 
tions of $6*9 billion and 1,3 million rilitaxy and 
civilian personnel by June 1971, end more emphasis 
Is being pJaced on fiscal efficiency than In the 
past. 
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I.'.u, AAAS TO Pr^CBT OK YIETKAM DEFOLIATION, by our 
Washington correspondent. Nature (London) v. 

Cct. 10, 1970: 108-109. 

Hl.N?, V. 2^8 

Reports on a proposed study by the National 
Academy of ?(.ier.ces (KAS) of tht "danger Inherent 
In the use of herbicides" arjd on the preliminary 
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reiiult^ of siDiljar study ur.dertrsk.-r: by 'u'l-'r- 
ican Asjoiiciticn for tho A -vuncfrri'r.+ of Soi-v.ce 
(AMl>). t-ioth groups havo attor:.pf- -i'd i-.- ui'o 

e^'fects ol' J.o. dc ‘‘ol i'lti-C'f. -uid crop-ci*-:^ t r--ut i on 
prc^rans in Vietnari, whore the pov'.rfu. h-'-rti- 
eides, pielorar, . cacodyl ic acid, .PiLt-I', .ukc 
C , , 5 -T have c eon in use c r. an unp re n; e d> ' n t ed 
cc&le for several years. Tho AAA.'i stu iy , ‘‘no rc« 
suits of which are to be r,nde public at t.ne Asso- 
ciation's annual r.eotirur in December, has beer, 
harii-ered by the ref'jsal of Jefet.ne Depart’r.ent of- 
ficials to roieas*’ .-iey in fcrr.sf* rJn relating:* to the 
Vie>tr.aci prcgj''i-"i. fhouid .*A1 be cor.front>^‘d with 
similar restrictions, it too r.ay ik^ve Jifficulty 
in proiLcing a Ciearjingful stu-.iy. 



forests. They 'co-clude that the rjacsivo use of 
cher,.ical veapor.s in Vietnar. has had severe ecolog- 
icil GOJ...equ«:,-.'-e3 dost • uetive to both hur.an life 
and the err.'lrorjr.ent . Ihe U.S. Xiilitary, whiori is 
convinced that defoliation is an effective ooun- 
ter-r,uerrill a wapon s-nd ','hich has restricted it,' 
uye f-nlv through lack of cersor..nel and 
r.iay very veil expan'i its use in. future wars. This 
focus o.n nilitary effectiveness ignores the enCr- 
r.rji^s social and ecological conserjunnees of chtrr.i- 
cal warfare, viii ch r.ave InteriSif ied Vietiianesf 
anlitatny toward the United States. Ar.cricoo sci- 
entists have an obligation to Vietna.r,est scien- 
tists to Invest: gL ;e and publicixe thoroughly the 
Jong-tom effects of the rdlitary used of herbi- 
cides . 



>athu.-ius , Klaus. CDEFEHSE AliD ThE Fni'iJlt-fi ; SCiMK 
iNFIrUF-NCfS OF THE J-iAINTtKAl^CE OF COMFaT FOECilj Oh 
THE KATIOTIAL ECCJJOM'f] Milix-tr ur.d Wirtschaft; 
Finige Einflusse der Unterhaitung von Streitkraft- 
en auf die YolKsvirtechaft eines Landes. Wehr- 
kirde* V, 19 1 Sept. 1970: bTt-l^80- 

U3-V396. V. 19 

Expenditures on arr.a-T.ents make up a very signif- 
icant part of the national incctr-e of rjcst coun- 
tries and so can be used to curb .nflation, prin.e 
the p'inp during depression, deten.iine the rate c' 
growth of the gross national product, end even jn- 
flupnce foreign relatione In addition, arms ex- 
penditures can influence the national econoniy in 
indirect ways. For example, installations like 
airports or harbors originally designed for mili- 
tary use may have value for the civilian economy. 
The scale of military purchasing is so large that 
private ■'ndustry often benefits fron. prior mili- 
tary purchases in "decreasing cost industries-^ 
Ind..stry also benefits from the technical training 
given the conscript du^^ng his service. On the 
other hand, conscription takes a large body of po- 
tentially highly productive workers cut of the la- 
bor marxet. The NATO countries coordinate anrja- 
nent research and develojment co that an exchange 
of interr^ational ’'knov-hev" takes place. Military 
expenditures In research and d#>velopr.ent , even 
though they PAke up a very spaII part of the mili- 
tary budget, have a very special influence on the 
national economy in revealing new raaterlais eni 
rev TAnagcment techniques. This spinoff is an im- 
jc-rtant fector In determining the Increase cf the 
technological con»ponent of the r.atiorLal product, 
Converslo.n of research and development to a peace - 
time basis vlii not necessoj’ily destroy .t, but 
the appropriate manner of thir conversion remains 
to be demonstrated. 
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Orians, Cordon H.i aod Egbert W, Pfeiffer. FCOLOII- 
CAL 15FECTS OF THE VAP. TN V.FTNAM. Science, 

V. 1$S, May 1, 1970: Ulus. 

Ql.S35>, V. iCG 

Blblicgraphlr®! footnotF.', 



Assesses the el’ics--.'' of defoliation, crop dt- 
stniction, B-5? bombing » -p-.d ether rcilUory activ- 
^ Hies cn the ecology cf Viclntc TT? authors de- 
w „crite various types of defoliants, Ihclr methods 
. Dl^ f tpplicatiorj , and their elfects on target areas 
^ anging frerc mangrove and rubber trees tc, ufl&nd 



rack^i.-*!, uavid [i-iterviewl :-aLITAr<Y SP'raLIIil : II-;- 

lAi’T ON FUoINUiS. U.S, r.cvs & world report, v. tO, 
Aug. 3, 19'=0; U-u6. 

JKl.UtU, V- €9 



To..ch.es upon .raiiovo aspects of defer-se ccn.Jiig 
in the United Status. The probable effects of a 
termination of the Vietnam Var^ the draft ani c re- 
al: or. of an all-volunteer Army, convei'bicn of de- 
fense industries to peace:'ul uses, the place of 
defense contracts in the civilian economy, the 
control cf waste and inel ficifney , anu the role of 
the Defense Department in civilian education aiid 
research and development are some of the t.i^ipios 
discussed. Deputy Secretary of Defense Fackaru 
sees little probability of a cutback in U.C. de- 
ferse spending over the r.ext ftw years unless the 
Nation is willing to adopt a "Fort: ess America” 
strategy, which would permit substantlil saving-s 
from the reduction of conventional forces. 
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J'arer.ti , I^ichael. iliL ANTT-C0^2'^UNIl•^T IMI’l'LFE. .Jew 

York, Han lorn Houre [19^91 333 p. 

E183.7.F2 L9TU 

Includes Mbliogi aphical references. 

Contents . --Intfoducti on ,--7h .. conflicting •:cr.- 
marisms .--T'le demon Corrunist.- America the v’ir- 

I ..cus . --Anti -coimunt sn as on Americar vay of life, 

— lae liberal and cor;se-vati ve ortlolcxy. — Virtue 
fac^^s the world. --Tie holy crisade: June irytii-, of 

origin. — Sacred doctrine t»ii self-fulfilling 
prophecy .--Tl-je yellow demon I. — Th^ yell-ow .Ir-ron 

II .--Vietnam; vho7 vhy2--Kevolutior. and counter- 
revolution. --Frofit, pres'ige, ani self-p reserva- 
tion . --.Moral imperialism — The tragic succes'* -* 
The martial s tate .-• Ci ’^11 defence; kill a neigh- 
bor. --The devil moves east. 

A critique of the effects of aritioomminisr. on 
American lomestic and foreign policies. Tarc- ti 
exardnec the origins and ut' e lop r.cr.t of tf.H. ar.lj - 
tormuTii sm , ihic.i has become the on.,ioiox political 
outlook o liberals ard c j.m-ervat ives alike. Ho 
centenis ^.hat Am.ericans have grossly e;^aggcratci 
and misur.derstood the alleged Corsmunist threat and 
ra 'onallzed ”ary nur.ber of he'.ncus 8cUor.«> in or- 
der o (. kunter the ’menace'; thereby they forfc- 
liu' eater hu.man miseries and do.ngeis than the 
ort they allegedly seek ♦o cradlcai,e and they be- 
come the very evil they profess to corlat." 
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31^4 

Prox'Ure* W-lUam. BE?:h.T TBOA VrASI H LAITO ; AHiPI- 
CA'S :<ILI7AaY-ir®UGTRI.\L CaXPLl-OC. Foreword by 
Paiil H, Douglas. Kew YorV:, Praeger C1970] xv , 
pl.£ p. illus. hC110.El4PT6 

Contents . —Fre face. — ll'.e power of the F'ertagon. 
— Patriots ir. trouble . .-Blank chenk for tr.e rrlli- 
xary . — Budget review: ask not the reason why. — 

Congress: pushover for th^ Pentagon. --Men in the 

mili C8T'y-industrial ccir.plex; fart, one: ^.ivilians 

in the Pentagon. — .Men in the mi lit ary- trial 
complex; part two: officers in industry. — Hew 

tall is the adversary? --Fhiture r.ega;onni3£e : ac- 

tion and reaction. — Bringing the n^litary budget 
under ccntrol -appenaix .--I rrc sx . 

Criticii.es wasteful and excessive defense sf end- 
ing in the United States. Proxmire centends that 
effect ivfi controls over deffnse 5p.3nding, which 
neither t.je Bureau of the Budget nor Congress has 
thus far exercised, would increase rather than de- 
crease the I^ation's security. He recorimends var- 
ious procedural, Instituticnal , ar.d subs+antive 
changes to improve the efficiency of defense 
spending a.nd insure civillaii cor.trol of the Mili- 
tary. 



315 

Beh.m, Valter. [KAF,! JASPERS AIJD 'rKb MILITARY 1 Karl 
Jaspers und dt.s Mllitau*. Vehrvissenschaftiiche 
Por.dschau, v. PO, June 1?70: 3^7-356. 

U?.Wl 85 , V. :-0 

Considers Jaspers* ideas on ^'soldiernood. '* Jas- 
pers recognliod the reality cf vioierjc*^, asserting 
that believers in absolutt no^vicl'^nca are tounc- 
to fall into violent hands. Although the rnldicr 
increasingly becomes a techr,Jc5an a::d fights no^ 
for his country bux for humor ixy. th'“ old charau- 
teristJes, such as ln>\,uty and sell - lacrlfl ce , re- 
main important. Cuj'ren* i.y, soldiers tend to fortJi 
their ewn political oplalor.s, and som^ think that 
rince they hol.i the rears of de<^tructtv»n , they 
tnight very veil dis.;bey the politician* f orders to 
destroy. Jaspers h inself ca''itlon*.d t..«t ve my 
not rely cn this faotastic idea.” he^tnive f - 
pects notwithstanding, Jaspers believed In the 
necessity for a Cerrar army, he was very f.u:h 
concerned with the soldier as a ”ncrnl human be- 
ing” and his difficulty In accepting “the absurd" 
ty *hat he must prepare for var in order to pre- 
verit it,” This has been spoken of as almost 

passive Interpretation of the soldier's 1 i .''o work, 
but as a view that truly make, his efforts vort.h- 
vhile ar i moral . 



316 

Schilling, Jurgen. CTWE TOLITICAL M1SSI0:N tF ThE 
BUJiDE'jVEHftJ Der polltlsche Auftrag der Bundes- 
vc"hr. Vshrkund., v. I 9 , Apr. 19’^0; 179-l6^* 
U3.V396. V. 19 

Justifies recent complaints ty ndJltary sfo'xes- 
men that Gerr.ariy has imposed a mlssl n upon the 
PuTidesvehr w'.t.hout recognlzij.g all the consequen- 
ces cf that mission or providing the means for 
carrying it out. Schilling criticltes the present 
eniblguily of the cdlitar/ rdssion and public fall- 
ure to accept Its consequences, the scanty provi- 



sion of men and Money, and the intr-r.-al organiza- 
tion of the anr.ed forces in relation to their mis- 
sion, Because public opinion is the de- 

terriii.ant of military morale and the will to na- 
tional self-defense, society mast reconcile its 
li-ve of individual liberty wuth the irperatlv? re- 
quirements of management and administration. T'ne 
viability of the pluralistic society will be deter- 
iT.ined by whether or not it place'^ the cemnen in- 
terest first and establishes the order of pnoiity 
of its goals . 



317 

Fr.ith, Robert B. BEBELLIOK AJID BEF-.RTl HCiJ AND THE 
VluIKA-M WAR. America.n Academy o'f Political 

and Social Science: P hiuedelp *^ la . Collective vio- 
lence. ?hi ladelphi;? , 197^1- T lTs Annals, v, 391, 
Sept. 1970) p. IS 6 -I 67 . 

HI. Ail, V. 391 

Aspects of the -iOTi-istic sori^jl costs of the 
Vietnam var ere sttuies ty > elating differences in 
attitude about the war to tolerance for robe Hi or 
ani support for repressions. Attitudes about the 
veir define thr^e social ypes : the disaffected 

doves Etroni;.'’y oppose the war: the harassed "navks 
arc rtrcngly corjiitnei t'- it; and the silent ma- 
jority :s in the micdle. The doves are more con- 
cerned about cones ti u pioblems, taJ.e a more liber- 
al position or. civii. rights ar.d social welfare, 
ani? havj gicat** tolerance for rebellion. Sur- 
prisingly, t.hf client i:,a.}ority is almost as toler- 
ant as the doves . Both are considerably more tol- 
erant tnan the hawks. Four test factors also af- 
fert tclerance for rebellion. These are: atti- 

*■ ies favorable to civil rights, membership in an 
e*^hnic minority, hig]i soclo-econonic status, ard 
being less than forty years of age. These test 
^actors also specify the original relationship be- 
tween attitude about the war and tolerance. The 
overall effects cn tolerance of being a dove js 
increased wheuever a category of a test facto’- 
predisposes toward tolerance. ’Whenever h catego- 
ry predisposes tcweird repress Ion, the d-jves are 
less tolerant and are sinileur to the silent major- 
ity. (Abstract supplied) 

313 

Welch, Claude E., cemp . SOLDIER AtX- S'? ATE IN AFF:l- 
CA: A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF KILIXARY INTEi.VEN- 

1 ION AND EDIT TI CAL CKAJ»GE. Evanston, J.’orthve stern 
University Press, 1970. 320 p. 

UA 859 .W 13 J 070 

Bibliography: p. 302-309. 

Coritentfi .--Introduction . --The r«^ots Implica- 
tions of mil_tary ir tervention , by Claude E, 

Welch. --The military and politics; Dahoney and 
Upper Volta, by W. A. E. Skarnik.--Ccngo-Klr.shasa: 
General Mobutu and two political generations, by 
Jean-Claude Wlllame.--Ar-ns ti'd politics in Ghana, 
by Jon Kraus ---The Algerian Anny in politics, by 
1. Vr'llllao Zar tman ‘--The ru"'ltary and politlcsl 
change in Africa, by ,’=’*;rrf l. Van Den Berghe.-- 
Appendixea; Armed strength and defense expendi- 
tures of African stav*': in 1566. Violence and 
rdlitary Involvement in Afrl-ian politics from in- 
deptnderce through 1S68.— Giossary cf acronyr.s. 

Articles on the causes of rdlltary Involvement 
in African politics and on the Impact of r: lit ary 
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rule jn particulsr African states. Attempts by 
the civilian lea<iership to intejr/cne in the inter- 
rial. affairs of the military , togethe:* vith the 
general weakness of the civilian regimes .hen- 
selves, are the major causes of intervention. The 
military becomes ’'imbued with the sense of an 
identity separate from that of the civilian gov- 
ernment” and feels it has ”a unifiae duty to safe- 
guard the national interest undenrlned by the pol- 
iticians in oo'-trol," The new military regimes 
are still too untried and the state of political 
analysis too pri-.aitive to predict .he future 
course of Afiican politics. 



319 

.viliiams, P. M. , McGowan, and^ M. Stuiver. 

BOMB CARBON-lU IN LIZP SEA OBG^ISMS. Nature 
(London) v. 2^7, July 25, 1970: 375-376. 

Ql.N?, v. 227 

Results of a study in which "incoi poration of 
. . . ca bon-llt into r.arir,e phytopla.'ikton through 
phetosy/ithesis , and so into zooplankton and higher 
tiophic levels In the food chain, Lw^:sl used to 
Qetenalne tue flux of organic 'laibon from the eu- 
photic zone (O-lOO m) into the deep s:fa and into 
the bottCKB sediments.” The carton-l^ found in sur- 
face se water is a product of the extensive nuclear 
weapons tests conducted in 1961 and 196?. 



York, Herbert F. RACE TO OBLIVION; A PARTI l 1 A.NT 'S 
VIEW OF THE AR.MS RACE. New York, Simon and Schus- 
ter C19T0D 256 p, UA23-Y67 I970 



Contents . --■^ritroduction . Prologue: Eisenliow- 

er’s other warning. The arms race and I. — it. 1. 
Tovi’and a balanct of terror: The race begins: nu- 

clear veapons and overkill. The borber bonanza. 
The elusive nuclear airplane. Rockets and mis- 
siles. Sputnik. Missile-g.ap mania. The .McNamara 
era. — pt . 2- Unbalancing the hal.ance of terror: 
MIRY: the multiple menar.ee. The defence delu- 

sion. Other lessons from the ABM debate. The ul- 
tirr.ate absurdity. — A glossary of acronyms. — Index. 

An account of the strategic arm.s race since 
World War II, focusing on the major events In the 
development of U.S. strategic veapors and the au- 
thor *s rol'^ in these events. York raintains ”that 
excessive pnjdence and technological hard-sell 
h£’’’ ? led to ur.necessary overreaction in case after 
case.” In ^art 2 he discusses four technological 
innovationF cf the 196'j’s (improvement ir the re- 
liability and accuracy of strategic missiles a..c 
the develcpment of MiF.V^s and ABti^s) that ha: - 
produced ’*a situation which is at once wondrously 
absur'i aiJ. exceeding?v dangerous, and which no 
one, neither the most sanguire wearcni; fancier nor 
the most cerebral strategic analyst, ever intend- 
ed,” The ultinote absurdity of this is twofold: 
the security of brth superpowers has decie'ised de- 
spite nassiv^- increases in defense expenditures, 
and the power of decision for the use of these 
weapons ’'it in the process of passing from states- 
men and politicians to lever-level officials and 
technicians and. eventually, to cichines.” Pri- 
T.ary responsibility for the rate and ccale of the 
anr.s race lies with the United States, not because 
it is less sensitive to the dangers, but because 
it is wealtnier and more powerful and possesses a 
.more dynarilc ocJ^;tific arid technological capaci- 
ty. 
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m. INSTITUTIONS AND MEANS FOR 
THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE 



INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Anani, dm ?. STUDISS IN INIEP.N/.TIOKAL ADJUDiCA- 
T:oK. CDelhl] v'ikas PubllcatlonJ Cl?69: 296 p. 

jyi952.A^9 

Include? bibliographical references. 

Contents. — Th^ Ignited States and the Vforld 
Court. — India and the World Court. Attitude of 
the ‘new’ Aslan-Afrlcan countries tcvards the In- 
ternational Co’urt of Justice. — The International 
Court of Justice and impartiality between nations. 
—International at‘^tus of South-V^:St Africa. — The 
International Court of Justice and the developnent 
of in* ernatiohcl lav. — The role of individual and 
dissenting opinion ir. Internati oral adjudication. 
— The Kutch pvfj-d.-- Execution of international Ju- 
diclf-l awards: experience sln:e I 9 I 5.--lndex. 

A collection of the aut.hor's articles on the 
role of iLternatlonal adjudication in the aettle- 
rient of disputes. International lav has vast, un- 
explolted pot entl all ties and is "definitely one of 
the p:'omlsi '"4 approaclies to peace." 



of sell -defense . Whereas the concept of self-de- 
fense re^iuirea that the threat of an attack be im- 
inlner.t» particularly in the case of prefcu.ptlve ac- 
tion or. the territory of a neutral state. Presi- 
dent Nixon indicated that the purpose of Interven- 
tion i.aa to forestall possible future attacks af- 
ter U.S. codtat troopn arc withdrawn from Vietnaa. 
The United Stetes did not exhaust alternative mea- 
Eores of de' .ing with the threat cv-n though such 
eaternatlves appear to have been available. The 
stated limitations on the Cembodlan operations 
were in accord with the principle of proportional- 
ity 93 required by the concept cf self-defense, 
but the actual scope of these operations has ex- 
ceeded what can reasonably be Justified in the 
naffie ‘f this concept, having previously invoked 
the right of collective self-defense as the basis 
of the Caaboiian operations, it v luld at best be 
inconsistent to now claim other grounds, while "to 
assert that self-defense need no^: be based on the 
requl rementa of necessity and proportionality 
would be to establish a precedent destiuctlve of 
requlremeTts that have only too recently evolved 
to control the discretionary use of force by 
states 



322 

Barcch, Charles T. THE SaviZT DOCTRINE OF SOVER- 
EIGN!. ifHE SO-CALLED BREZHNEV XCTRIKE) . CChlca- 
gol American Bar Association, Standing Cocmlttee 
on Education about CaomunSsiB and its Contrast with 
Liberty under Lav Ccl9703 25 p. 

JX^0L1.B365 

Contents. — Ihtroduetlou. — The Ctechoslovak teat 
case .--Harxist-Leniniet concept of state, lav and 
sovereignty .-Karxist-Leninlet concept of sover- 
ei^iity and :ts Impact on interna* lonal lav. — Con- 
clvi^ion. — Notes . 

Argues that the Soviet doctrine cf lloSted sov- 
ereignty has long been an integral concept of So- 
viet internitlDnal legal theory. The so-called 
Brethnev doctrine is thus only Ita most recent ap- 
plication. Baroch reviews the origins of the con- 
cept arrd Its function In the Karxlst-Lenlnlat view 
of society. 



323 

Bender, John C. SELF-DEFENSE Aj;D CAMBODIA; A CRIT- 
ICAL APPRAISAL* Boston University lav review, 

V. 50, spring 1970; 130-139. 

LL 

Not all the reasons given by the Nixon adalnl- 
Btratlon for U.S. intervention In Caitbodla are 
consistent with the international legal concept 



32^4 

Benaan, Harold J. AS IN INSTRUMENT OF PEACE IN 

U. S -SOVIET REUTICNS. Stafford lav review, 

V. 22, Hay I 9 TO: 91*3-962. 

LL 

Traditional perspectives on International rela- 
tions need to be supplemented by a more dynaalc 
perspective of a developing world order, of chal- 
lenge and response. Such a perspective would ea- 
pZjSslze the common destiny of irunkind and the need 
for cotozoon standards of conflict resolution. A 
comparison of Soviet and American approaches to 
international lav elucidates the problems Involved 
in crusting interr^tlonally binding lega! Ir.stitu- 
tlons. Soviet international legal theory differs 
from American in six basic respects: its eaphss:f j 

on the right of each nation to decide which prin- 
ciples it will accept and Its regard for treaties 
at virtually the exclusive source of international 
lav, its stratghtforvsjrd equation of International 
legal principlis with Soviet foreign policy inter- 
ests, its treatment of economic issues as state 
concerns. Its preference for principles that con- 
form to Marxist social phllosc.phy , Its dletlnction 
between the nature of lav in capitalist and So- 
cialist society, and its view of law as an educa- 
tional tool. The tvi.' countries are parties to 
various bilateral and multilateral treaties and 
participate together In international organisa- 
tions and convention, but the number of such con- 
tacts could and should be much greater In view of 
their Status as world pevera. Both would benefit 
by expanded cultural and trade relations. The 
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di f^’crences in Soviet and American concepts cT lav 
preclude the imediate establishment universal 
legal standards, but an important step tavard this 
end can be taken by promoting coops 'ation cn all 
levels, including various forms of le^al coopera- 
tion. 

325 

Falk, Richard A, THE STATUS OF LAV IN IHimATIOriAL 
SOCIETY. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 19?0. jn,rl, 678 p. 

JX3110.F337 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Contents • — Introduct ion. — Acknowl e'igments . — 
pt. 1, An orientation tcvard the politic l set- 
ting of the international legal order; : ps and 
biases in ccntempor ry theories of int^i national 
law. The relevance of political context to the 
nature and functioning of international law; an 
intermediate view, vime not^r* cn the consequences 
of revolutioriiry activity for the quality of in^ 
ter national order. — pt, 2. Expanding horizons of 
authority In the international legal order: Con- 

frontation diplomacy; Indon-^sia’s caripaign to 
crush Malaysia. An argument to expEtri.d the tradi- 
tional sources of international law — with special 
reference to the facts of the South West Africa 
cases. On the quasl-leglslatlve competence of the 
General Assembly. Th* authority of the United Ka- 
tions to control nonmembers. Unilateral claims to 
use outer space and the development of world legal 
order. An explanation of the extraterritorial ex- 
tension of American ant'* trust regulation . --pt . 3. 
Making International law effective in national and 
irtertiaticnal arenas: Some thoughts on Idfntlfy- 

Ing and solving the problem of coEpllance with In- 
ternational law. On treaty Interpretation and the 
New Haven approach: achievements and prospects. 

The Sciuth West <lfrica cases: OJI appraisal, Tj-.e 

Sabbat In n litigation and after: the complexity of 

the Supreme Court decision and the simplicity of 
the legislative epilogue. Domestic courts, '-ter- 
natlrnal law, and foreign acts of states; exi^cu- 
tlve prerogatives and Judicial Imperatives. — 
pt. f*. A plei for syatcnatlc procedures of In- 
quiry: Scane new approaches to the study of Inter- 

national law. Wolfgang Friedmann. Morton A. Kap- 
lan and Nicholas de?. Katzen'oach. Kenneth S. 
CsLTlston. The recently independent states: a 

framework for systematic inquiry .--pt . 
Strengthening the lt 5 t«!rnatlcnal legal order; Set- 
tling ocean fishing conflicts; the limits of ”law 
reform” in a horizontal legal order. The pros- 
pects for world order: models of the fut'ure ► Thie 
quest fo- world order and the Vletna*j War: a sec- 
ond An«”lcan dllemr.a. Observations on political 
loyalty at a time of world crisis .--Appendices 
Index . 

Analyzes ”the Jurisprudential and sociopolitical 
foundations of modern International law,*' focusing 
on the distinctive features of the Inteinatlonal 
legal order that has evolved since World War I. 

Falk emphasizes the need for a dynamic theory of 
international lav that retains some degr * of au- 
tenoTiy without losing Its relevance to the conduct 
of International relations. 



|-p|Y^ws>l, Kazlmlers. SOVIET PJBLIC IKTEPNAIICNAL 
tkITPINES A5D DIPLOMATIC FR^CTICE. Leyden, 



A. W. Sijthoff; Durham, N.C., Rule of Luw Press, 
1970. XX, p. jyi555.Z5 1970c 

Bibliography; p. 523-533. 

Contents. — Soviet science of international law: 
its history and basic doctrines. —The state and 
the modern corranunity of rations .--Jurisdiction, — 
Population. --Organs of internaticnal relations. — 
International organizations and the Soviet Union. 
— Soviet law of treaties. — Disputes. — Propaganda 
— the permissible means of >;truvg3e. — Internation- 
al lav and the Soviet Union. — List of selected 
treaties .--Index. 

A study of the Soviet theory and prac»-ice of in- 
ternatioral law. GrzybowsXi stresses the role of 
Soviet diploma: y in shaping the Soviet doctrine of 
International law. 

327 

Jrnks, Clarenco W. A NEW WORLD OF LAW7 A STUDY OF 
TOE CFEATIVE II-IAGU'ATION IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Harlow, Ijongmans , 19^i9. 3^1 p. 

Bibliography: p. 130.11-326. 

Argues for a jYesh approach to the study and 
practice of internatlonaJ. liv that will increase 
its effectiveness In a world 'indergoing rapid so- 
cial and technological change. The tasks of the 
creative Imagination arc to restate the basic 
goals of international lav in terms relevant to 
contemporary problems, to insure the continued 
growth of Internatlonoi law and Institutions, and 
to suggest the best meuns of achic’-ing a lawful 
and peaceful world order. 

323 

Kearney, Richard D. , end Robert Dalton. THE IREATY 
ON TREATIES. American Journal of Internatiunal 
law, V. 64, July 1970: 495-561- 

JX1.A6, V. 64 

Describes the Vienna Convention on tie Lav cf 
Treaties as the ”flrst essential elem^'nt cf infra- 
structure that has teen worked out lu the enormous 
task of codifying International lav pursuant to 
Article 13 of the United Nations Charter.” The 
order of discussion I 3 conclusion and entry Into 
force of treaties; observance, application, and 
Interpretation of treaties; amyn'-Urcnt and modifi- 
cation of treaties; Invalidity., termination, and 
suspension of the operation of treaties; settle- 
ment of disputes; miscellaneous provisions; and 
depositaries, notifications, corrections, and reg- 
istration. Kea:*n y and Dalton conclude that the 
treaty has provided the mechanlBni to adjust the 
conflicting demands between the forceB of stabili- 
ty and change ”by codifying the Joctrires of Jus 
cogens and rebus sic stantibus " and strengthened 
the customary law rule by reasserting the princi- 
ple of pacta sunt servanda. 

329 

Khlestov, 0. N. NEW ETArjFSS IN THE DEVELCFMENT OF 
THE LAV OF TREATIES. Daily review; irar.slatlons 
from the Soviet press, v. I 6 , July 3 , 19?0: sup- 
plement, Cltenl 1, 1-12. 

Slav Ra 

Translation from Sovfctskoe gosudorstvo i pravo , 
no. 5, 1970 . Slav Rn 
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Aspect's of international lav specifically' exam- 
ined at the diplocatic conferences on !:he lav of 
treaties held in Vienna in 1968 and 1969 incliided 
treaties and third paitles, the in/alidity of a 
treaty conflicting vith a peremptory riorm of in- 
ternatior.al law (jus cogens), the do:trine of the 
fundamental change in circumstances (rebus sic 
stantibus), and the prccedurts for terminating 
treaties. In elaborating the first problem the 
delegations agreed that the freedom of action of 
nonsigaatory third parties d^’d not exclide the ob- 
servance of a reaty forced upon a state cemmit- 
ting an act of aggression and did not effect the 
icost-favored-r.ation device. The listing of spe- 
cific Instances in which treaties night legally be 
terminated excludes boundary disputes. Tne So- 
cialist countries aiia the Ihird World split oo the 
atte:.ipt to require obligatory juri dication by the 
International Court of Justice and other suprana- 
tional agencies oij the termination of a t-'eaty. 

Ibe ccmproinise propositions worked out by Nigeria 
and Ghana in the Convention on the Law of Treaties 
"can in no way e^'kance its authority ard the sta- 
bility of international treati=?s, although repre- 
sentatives of the Western countries . . . sedu- 
lously tried to prove the opposite." 

330 

Kruger-Sprengel , Friedhelm. I Lr«!ITATrON3 ON SOVER- 
EIGNTY IN THE FHItliDSHIP TREATIES OF TiiE SOVIET 
UNION WITH THE SOCIALIST STATES! Souverfinitfit^- 
beschrankungen in Freundschaf tsvertrager. der Sov- 
Jetunion mit den eoiinllstischen Staaten. Vehr- 
kur.de, V. 19 , July 1970 : 3 ^* 3 - 3 ^ 9 * 

U3.W396. V. 19 

Tile lecognition of West Germany^ s complete sov- 
ereignty (including the abrogation of the enemy- 
state clnufes of the United Nations Charter) that 
is Implied by the renunclatior,-of-force treaty 
wo'ild not be transferable to East Geraany in the 
Soviet practice of international lav. As a con- 
stituent member of the Socialist carop, the PanXow 
regime Is subject to certain llmita*‘ions that are 
exceptions to customary International relations 
but that the United Na-. ions has recognized in 
practice, The liey 6, 197D, Crech-Sovlct treaty, 
with its broadly expanded definition of mutual as- 
sistance and aclj ovledpsenl of the Brezhnev doc- 
trine, illuatrateB these deviations. Examination 
of Soviet treaties vith Czechoslovakia, Pumsnie, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Finlarid, China, Mongolia, Per- 
sia, and Afghanistan confirmB the existence of a 
trend toward development of a speci^'ically Social- 
ist International law. Rumania vill probably be 
the next country prefisured to sign a treaty of 
^friendship, cooperation, and assistance," expres- 
sing the Soviet Union’s understanding of these 
terms In the relationships of member& of the So- 
cialist bloc* 

53 i 

Kali Ison, William T. CLAIMS CONCERNING LAWFUL WEAP- 
ONS OF BELLIGERENT ATTACK. In ^ Studies in the 
law of naval warfare; submarines in general and 
iimited wars. Washington, U.3. Govt. Print. Off., 
1968. (U.S. Naval Wax College. Inter. national lav 

Series, V. 5 a) p. 151 - 159 . 

JX1295.UI, v. 53 

An exa.miration, undertal.en as one pha^e of a 
ERIC study of the legal reairalnts on subrArine and na- 




val warfare, of restraints on t'r.e rxjssession or 
u'^e, in variox'.s cont('xts, of partfnilar weapons 
systems. From a survey of the historical experi- 
^.nce with efforts to abolish or limit armaments 
and an exa-Tiination of particulsr issues relating 
to na^al weapons systems ard the use of chemical, 
biological, or nuclear weapons in general and lim- 
ited war contexts, Mallison concludes that such re- 
straints as have existed have resulted froa a 
weighing of considerations of biananity against 
military necessity, vith the latter given prepon- 
derant consideration, the general criterion being 
that a weapon "must not cause a destruction of 
values which is disproportionate to the military 
advantage gained through its use." The record sc 
far is not viLry encouraging, but it may not be 
relevant to an age of raass-dcstruction w:.apons 
vh.en the impetus for arms control is so much 
greater . 

33-1 

Mallison, Uilliam T. STUDIES IIJ THE LAW CF t^AVAL 
WARFARE; SUBMARINES IN GENERAL AJTD LIMITED UARS. 
Washirgton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1966. 2^0 p-. 

'!u.S. Naval War College, Internaticr.il law stud- 
ies, V. 53) JX1295-U^, v. 58 

"\AVPER 3 15031." 

Blbliogrephical footnotes . 

Contents. --Foreword.--! reface. — Short form^ of 
references cited. — Submarine warfare and interna- 
tional lav, — Claims cencernirg lawfu"' combatants, 
--Claims Concerning lawful areas of operation; 
submarine operational areas . --Claims concerning 
lawful objects and methods of belligerent attack. 

— Claims concerning lawful veepons of belligerent 
attack. — Appendix A. The London Naval treacy of 
1930. --Appendix B. Document DSnitz-lOD. --Appendix 
C. Geneva Convention for the Ariel i or at ion of the 
Condition of Wounded, Sick arid Ship-Wrecked Mem- 
bers of Armed Forces at Sea of August 12, 19^9* — 
Index . --Table of cases. 

A study of the legal restraints or. submarine 
warfare as wsH as related issues raised by other 
types of navktl warfare, arms control and disarma- 
tr.en,. efforts, chemical, biological, ac’.d nuclear 
weapons technology, and general and limited war. 

A major aim of the study is to convince naval ../f- 
ficers and internaMonal lawyers of the effective- 
ness of law in minimizing the impact of interna- 
tional violence arjd of the comipatibili iy of legal 
restraints vith rrillltary efficiency, .he need for 
more comprehensive measures including, ultimately, 
effectively sanctioned disarmar.ent is also recog- 
nized. 

333 

Phillips, Orie L. , and Ebe^^hord P. Deutsch. PIT- 
FALLS OF THE GLTiC-ClDE CONVEJmDN. American Ear 
Association Journal, v. 56, July 1970: 61*1-61*6. 

LL 

’Vholehearted concurrerca in the lofty Ideals 
that engender pronotion of nvial issues should not 
be permitted to substitute the ephemeral tissue of 
those ideals for the enduring fiber of constitu- 
tional linltatlons." The United States has Joined 
in denouncing genocfde but has so far wisely re- 
frained from becoming party to a convention that 
would transfer Jurisdiction in genocide cases to 
the United Nations or some other international 

2I2 
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body. The Genocide Convention per;<iits trial ever, 
when there is no allegation of goverrur.ent co/i.^il- 
city. Its langu 2 ,"e Ic exceedingly vague, and po- 
litical genocide ves excli ded as the result of a 
one-sided conpronise between Cotaiunist and Western 
courjtries. Some supporters of the conve.ntion ar- 
gue that a genocide case involving a U-3. citizen 
could only be tried in a \3.S, court and that in 
any event there is little likelihood thr.t ar in- 
ternatioral tribunal for genocide cajes will be 
established. The convention explicitly calls for 
mandatory extradition, hovever and ecai.e U.S. of- 
ficials have themselves recommended that an inter- 
national penal tribunal be creited. The trial of 
a U.S. cltizer by an international co'irt would de- 
prive him of several constitutionally guararAced 
rights. Attaching specific reservations to rati- 
fication of the conve..tion would be futile, since 
the cenventior. itself overrides the effect cf such 
reservations. The Genocide Convention cannot de- 
ter genocide where It is most likely to occur, e.rd 
it would Jeopardize basic freedoms cf Americans if 
the United States were to ratify it. 

33 ^ 

Ran-indo, Bernard A. CZECr.UohOVAXIA AND THE LAV OF 
PEACEFJL COEXISTENCE* LEGAL C:iARACTERI2A?I0N IN 
TOE SOVIET NATIONAL INTEREST. Stanford lav re- 
view, V. 22, May 1970; 963-9T&. 

The contradictory i^lure of the Soviet law of 
F-eaceful coexistence was clearly revealed ty the 
Soviet intervention in Czechcslo\ aki a and subse- 
quent legal ratlouilizatlor.s of that ect. The Juv 
of peaceful coexistence rests on two fundonental 
principles: peaceful coexistence, which applies 

to »*elatlon3 between bocielist and capitalist 
states, and Socialist InternatlonallsE, which os- 
tensibly governs relations between Socialist 
states. In sheirp contrast to the Soviet emphasis 
since 1956 on the objectivity of lav, the Inter- 
vention in CiechoslovaXia, which was Just 'fled as 
an act of ’’fraternal assistance,” demorstrated the 
subordination of Soviet lav to Soviet national in- 
terest. The Brezhnev doctrlr.® seriously compro- 
mised such basic interriatlonal legal principles as 
national sovereignty, nonintervention, and self- 
determination, and thereby dimmed the prospects 
for International lav and order. 

335 

Fhyne, Charles S. TK£ GRCW/NG "LAW FVLLNiys” OF THE 

WORLD oom/Niryj international law. vital 
speeches of the day, v. 36, Oct. I, 1970: 761'761 j. 

PN6121.V52, V. 36 

Delivered before the 2d World Meeting v>n Medical 
Uw, Washington, D.C. , Aug. iC, 1970. 

The oost important Indications that a peaceful 
world order may soaedey become a reality are ^he 
ever-growing number of International legal Insti- 
tutions and the tremendous growth In the body of 
international lav. L*he trend la evident In such 
fields as International corscunlcatlons and trade 
and In the expanded role of international agencies 
and courts. A prim xy means of encouraging this 
trend would be to strengthen the Internatlcr.al 
Ccrort of Justice, which, for want of cases, lies 
rmant. This r^ald be achieved by DaXing »lie 
urt more accessible, reducing the cost of using 
, and increasing the scope af its Jurisdiction 



and activities. The World Peace Through Lav Cen- 
ter stands in the forefront of these actively 
seeking a more lawful world. 



INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

336 

AUSTRALIA AJ® THE IAEA. Ijl Australia. Lept. of Ex- 
ternal Affairs . Curre.’it notes on international 
affairs, v. Ij , Mar, I970: 10^-113. 

JX1I62.A33, V. Ul 

Discusses current Issuec confronting the Inter- 
nal Icnal Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA.) at they ai- 
fcct Australian interests. These issues include 
the governing mchinery of the Agency and moveE 
for its revlbion; the expansion of nuclear power 
resources j the wider dissemination of nuclear 
technology; the proposed international service to 
provide nucleeLr explosions for peaceful purposes; 
and the IAEA's safeguards system and its responsi- 
bilities under Article III of the nonproliferation 
treaty. The Australiarj Goverrucent 's view is that 
the IAEA shO'uId not become the central authority 
In the provision of peaceful nutltar exploslorjj, 
though it misht legitimately consult on proce- 
dures . 

337 

Borges e, Elizabeth M. lAET DAYS OF 'ThE SUPEFFOV’ERS. 
Center ^ragazine, v. 3 , J-'ily 1970: 2-7. 

Ser 

Examines the question of United Nations reform 
and Charter revision. Borgese Pulnts out that the 
United nations already has been changed In several 
fundamental ways since its founding In 19 ^ 5 , and 
she finds in one of these c'hang'^s , vhe new voting 
power of the Third World in the General Assembly, 
r*'asDn to believe that "the widespread i.kepticlsn 
about the U.N. . . . may not be really Justi- 
fied,” She sur,gests , nevertheless, that the aims 
for which th^. organization was founded--peace, de- 
velopment, sovereignty, property, aTd hu*.ian 
rlghts--need to be reappraised, and uhe roh.es her 
cvr. contribution thereto. She concludes by folrt- 
ing out that the seabed and high Scss raise the 
whole gamut of proble.’^s faced by the Interratlonsl 
community, and thus constitute a fielu n which to 
develop a new, future-oriented rrganizaticn 

338 

Cobb, Roger V., Charles Elder. lNTIR’;AUrKAL 
OO^MUNITY; A REGIONAL AND GLOBAL STUDY. York, 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston C19703 I 60 p. (Cases 

In International politics) 

JX1950.C62 

Bibliography r p. 11<3-152. 

Contents .--Ft . 1. Int tgratioc. theory « «1 cen- 
nrunlty development: Ccaocrunity fomatlotj in the 

international system. Approaches to the study of 
cccsffiunlty integration. The components of ir.tegra- 
tlon theory. --pt. 2. The rature of the empirical 
studies: Reseaicb design and date acquisition.— 

pt. 3 . Fuiplrlcal findings: Mutual relevance and 

the Impact of geophysical properties. Unit prop- 
erties and mutual relevai^ce. Systems proper! ..es 
and mutual relevance. --pt . Review and conclu- 
slohs: Two levels of coatunity; a reappraisal .-- 

Author Index. --Subject index. 
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Considers the sources of integration theoo' at 
"the nation-state level, provides 5 model for in- 
terrelating existing studies on oommunitj develoo- 
nent, focuses on several levels of nation-state 
aliner.ents, and develops a set of propositions 
that can be subjected to empirical verifi cation , 
The authors hope that 'Viore precise research de^ 
signs will become prevalent in the. nture, sc .hat 
speculations about trends in regional or world 
connurities can be scrutinixed in the light of em- 
pirical inq^uir-y.” 

^39 

Giovanraetti, Alberto. IKE IC;IT£D IMTJUIJS’ SILVER 
ATOilVERSARy. Thought, v. surjter 1970; I 65 - 
AP?.T333, V. 



that would protect civilians from indiscriminate 
v.arfare and prohibit the use of weapons cf .mass dc- 
structior . 

fharmr., n. r;. ^fRO-ASJirJ GROL'.- IK Th'E f.K. Allaha- 
bad, Chaitanya Pub. Touce CI 9691 411 p.. 

JX19TT-2.A1S3 

Contents. — Introduction .- -Evolution of the Afrc- 
Asian group in the UK.— The Sues 'Question. —The 
Htngariar. question .--The Lebanese question.— The 
Congo question. — Decolonization.- -Racial discrini- 
nation iri South Africa — Reorganization cf the 

principal LfK organs. — Concluding obsem-ations . 

Appendices . — 3 i b li ogr aphy . —Index . 



Reviews the achievements s^nd failures of the 
United Nations and assesses its future prospects. 
Oiovar.netti finds that the system of collective 
security on which the United Ifations is based has 
been ineffective because of t.he conflict between 
national oovereigntj and conurjunal diplomacy. U.K. 
efforts at peacekeeping have foundered, largely as 
the result of inadequately defined peacekeeping 
-.uies, wiiile its role in di sanr.anent has been iim- 
itcQ primarily to that of a public foru.*n. Tho 
Ur.ltfd Kations can become more effective only if 
the present balance of terror givFs way tc a 
strengthening of interxiatlonal authority. 



3t0 

Kevenig, Wilhelm. AND THE iryiTZD NATICNSI 

jcutscMand und die Verejnten .’iaticneri, Eurepa 
Archiv, v. ?5, May 2$, 19T0; 339-3J<6. 

r<839-La6, V. 23 

The ainisflon of both the Federal German Repub- 
lic and the (jeman Democratic Republic to the 
United Nations I 3 inextricably connected with the 
problem nf the international status of East Oer- 
tnary. Fa.%Xow^s adir.ission would in effect fcrce 
Bonn to recognize that East Germany has all the 
attributes of a sovereign state. In the same way. 
the enemy-state clauses of the United Nations 
Cha-ter would disappear when the Soviet Union ac- 
cepted the admission of Vest Oermar.y to the world 
org.ar.i zatlon . The admission of both Cernianys to 
bhe United Nations would not end the authority of 
the victorious four powers, however. The Western 
powers can recognize East Germany only after care- 
fully providing for the security of Berlin. Cer- 
tainly the appearance o.n the world stage of tvo 
Genr.anys will complicate Bonnes foreign policy, 
but nullification of tie Hallstein doctrine is 
necessa’-y. In the long run, this realistic recog- 
nition of the exxstence of tvo Gerr.arys may aid 
their reunification. 

3«1 

Kirlranoff, Jean. THE RED CROSS AIQ BlOl/jGJCAL AND 
CHEMICAL WEAPONS. Internatlo.hal review of Red 
Cross, no. ill, jure I 9 TO; 301-315. 

KV 56 O.I 56 , 1970 

Reviews the role of the F'^d Cross and other In- 
ternational organiiatlons in the prohibition of 
chemical and biological weapons. Xirimaneff notes 
the controversies over the types of chenlct: 
agents .‘xcluded by the 191'5 Geneva Protocol and 
discusses soEe of the protocol’s IHrTtations. Th,e 
Q Fed Cross supports a broad interpretation of the 
|~^ 'irges the adoption of new agreements 



Reviews the formation of th Afro-As;an group in 
the L.nited .hationi, and its role in problems cf var 
and peace, colc-hl alism, and racisi.i during the per- 
iod 1955 - 1963 . fharmp notes the diversity of at- 
titudes anong Afro-Asians but stresses their com- 
mon interest in achieving national autonoc.y via-a- 
yis the major powers and in maintaining Impartial- 
ity in the East-West ideological conflict. 

Th^ar.t, THE ULP/EFSAL ITf OF THE U.::.; omUG THE 
!>-AHT£R A CHAI'ME. Vital speeches c‘' th- Jay, 

V. 36, Aug. 15, 1970; 652-655. 

HJ6l21.V5?t V, 36 

Delivered in San Francisco, June ? 6 , 197C. 

The mood of 'unceJtainty a.cd anxiety that charac- 
terizes tho 25 th anniversary of the United Ka- 
tiofis' feranding contrasts with the c&utlour orti- 
n.ism of only 15 years ago. Like many other insti- 
tutions, the United Nations faces a crisis of con- 
fl-lenne. New approaches and priorities are essen- 
tial if it is to regain the confidence of the 
world and realize the Ideals embodied in its char- 
ter. Collective responsibility must rv»pla-e paver 
politics as the basis world order, for no na- 
tion has the pover to rule the world or solve its 
problems alone. Mer.bership in the United Nations 
must be mde universal by bringing in the Feople's 
Fepu: He of Cmina anl the divided nations. The 
major po^'ers must resolve the Middle East co.nflict 
within t.he context of the U..7. Charter. Ideolcgi- 
cal excluslvlsm crust be abarjdorcd ir. favor of more 
tolrrvnt approaches to social cha.nge. Econo.mic 
aid rust te international I zed and thus rem ,ved 
from the realm of pow^r politic^. Finally, the 
problems generated by a r.ushrooming tcc.'u.oiogy 
tnost te diagnosed and dealt with collectively. 

3l:» 

ioulemonde, Bernard . C.*iI.N’A'L ATTiTWf 

toward the united NATIONUl L’ attitude de la 
f-ubllqie populaire dc C.Hre a I’cgard de'l»Organl- 
nation des Nations Unies. Paris, Documentation 
frar^aise. 1968 . 5^^ p. (Notes et etudes docu.mpn- 

taires, no. 3^*97 * Di^il.F 6 r no. 3 t 9 T 

BlbH ograph.y ; p. 5 g. 

Divides U.e history of Corjr.unist China's rela- 
tions with Ui 5 UrAled Nations into four stages: 
the arT,s offensive, 19-^-1953; the offensive'of 
charni, i95^<-1957i re:t:.t-ent, 1957 * 1963 ; ani gen- 
eral attack. 1953 to the preieM. Touler.onde con- 
cludes that China has avoidr.j completely severing 
rcr.taots with the Iniled Nations de.'^pite Peking’s 
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verbal conderr-nations of the organizati ou in reoent 
years. The appendix lists documents e'. changed be- 
tveea China and the United Cations. 



INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND SECURITY FORCES 

Groom, John. CTKE PLACEKEE'PIKO ACTIONS OF THE UCIT- 
PD NAIIOMSl Die fr ledenserhaltenaen AXtionen der 
Verolnten Ilationen. Schveizer Monatshefte, v. 5, 
Avg. 1970: 

AP32.Sli7, V. 5 

Although other International or regional organi- 
z.ations concern themselves vith peacekeeping, it 
is a task mainly ^or the United I.atlons, which can 
fulfill it successfully only if the co'iritries in 
conflict agree to accept the U.N. solution and if 
the world body takes Into account the desires for 
social change that caused the conflict. Can the 
United Nations maintain an existing governrr.ant ? 
Peacekeeping actions represent intervention, and 
cause riany problems thereby. Therefore better 
peacekeeping procedures must be found for the four 
cases in which it is most relevant: conventional 

wars tetween states; eirned disputes between the 
Great Povers; decolonization conflicts; and post- 
colonial crises within i state. A peacekeeping 
force could play a significant role when detente 
is I'eached in the East -West conflict, for example, 
in overseeing agreements on arms limitations. Ail 
too often only a peacekeeping force is organized 
when a crisis occurs. Its task is limited to 
avoiding escalation. In hopes of "freezlng^^ the 
conflict. A U.W. mediator is riceded as well. The 
task of the peacekeeping force must be clearly de- 
lineated: s.mother the conflict, play the role of 

a Jury, freeze the conflict, legalize it, help one 
of the litigating parties (usually the status-quo 
party), fulfill the duties of a counsel-govern- 
ment, Keep third parties out of the conflict, or 
internationalize the conflict. Ihe impression 
that the United Nations is a party to the con- 
flict, r-T.ong other political and financial prob- 
lems, encumbers its peacekeeping activities. Vhat 
is reeded is a standing peace-army, able to solve 
conflicts as soon as they arise. 

Hill, R. J. AKD CONTROL PROBLEMS OF UN AND 

SIMILAR FEACEKEEPINO FORCES. Ottawa, Dept, of Na- 
tional Defence, Directorate of Strategic Cpeia- 
tionsl Research, Operational Research Division, 
1968 . 39, tl2D 1. iUu9. (ORD report, 

no. 68/R5) UA600.C28 no. 68/R5 

I.icludes bibliographical references. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the com- 
mand and control problema experienced by Fe-ct- 
keeplng Forces, in the hope that investigation may 
lead to eventual Improvements in performance. 

There are several different kinds of Peacekeeping 
Force: sone provide useful machinery for the con- 

trol of international disputes; but several have 
suffered from serious command ani control prob- 
^^■•“•^8. The histories of the Forcer are considered 
some detail, to help delineate q nu.mber of 
blen areas and so provide guidance on the vari- 
improvements which are necessary. Th*e discus- 




sions turn around the Tcnr.s of Reference, organi- 
zational structures, equipment, Etnd so on, re- 
quired by Peacekeeping Forces if they are to ful- 
fill the missions assigned to them. (Abstract 
supplied) 

'"‘IT 

THE ROLE OF FORCE IN INTER UTIOKAL ORDER AND irWITED 
NATIONS PFJiCE-KEEPlNG: REPORT OF A CONFERENCE AT 

DITCHLEY PARK, 16 -I 9 MAY 1969, by Alan James, con- 
ference rapporteur. Enstor.e COxC J, Ditchley 
Foundation, 1969- 31 P- (Ditchley paper no. 20) 

JXI981.FTR57 

Considers the ro^e of force in maintaining in- 
ternational order and the significant changes taat 
have taken place in recent decades concerning the 
place of force as an instrument of national poli- 
cy. James reviews the part the superpowers and 
regional organizations p^^/ In stabilizing the 
world order and tbs proposals that could allow the 
United Nations to contribute to thiK objective. 

Some conference members conclude toe Unit'^rd Na- 
tions presents an obstacle to the attainment of a 
safer international order, one in which states will 
be denied the right to use force. They advocate 
the establishment cf a superior arrangeinent . 



OTHER PROCESSES. PLANS, 

AND PROPOSALS 

31*8 

Burton, John. MEDIATION RECONSIDERED. Di Macdcn- 
ald, Norman, and others . Disarmam.en;; now. Thr^e 
lectures given at a one-day Conference on Disarma- 
ment he A Jointly by the U-N. Acsoclatlon aud the 
Friends Peace a' i International Relations Commit- 
tee at Friends House N.W. 1 in November 19 68. 
London, Friends Peace i International Relations 
Committee C196p3 p. 6-10 . 

JX197^4.M32^ 

Discusses the inadequacies In tradil lonax meth- 
ods of resolving conflicts and calls for a greater 
allocation of resources for researching social and 
political problems. Lurton deprecates thlrd-p^’^ty 
intervention, arbitration, conclllationf media- 
tion, and good offices as methods of solving in- 
ternational disputes. He maintains that dlspjtes 
cen no longer oe referred to courts for a Judicial 
settlement, because they result frem perceived re- 
lationships. An approach resembling that used In 
family or industrial counselling could prove ef- 
fective in the resolution of these disputes. 

3^9 

Carroll, Berenice A,, ed. PEACE RESEARCH IN HIS- 
TORY. Jrurnal of oeace research, no. L, 1969 . 
p. 238-l<00. AS 9 .J 6 , 1969 

A special issue. 

Ircludea B’ammarles in English and Russian. 

Cont *nts .--Introduction! history ar.d peace re- 
seaxch, by Eerenlct A. Carroll. --Hew wars end: an 

ftTialysia of soc,e current hyp>otheses, by Berenice 
A. Carroll. --The Peace of Nicies, by Ronald P. 
Legon.--&idlng the war of the Sicilian Vespers, by 
J. Lee Schneidman. — Ending the American Revolu- 
tion: lessons, for our time, by Richard B. Morris. 

--Portsmouth 1905: p^eace cr truce? by J. A. 
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White. --Victory in rr.odern v.r. 'iy Rayir.onJ 
O'Connor . --The conference on pe^ce research in 
history: a mexoir, ty ?. Hilary Co nr^jy . --Recent 

ievelopr.ents in the teaching of f-e-iCe research and 
lelated aLrea.5 in North America, by Sandi E- 
Cooper. — Booi: notes . 

Dravs historical analogies to exar.ine the prob- 
lem of war terr.inatic.n . Carroll's introd'jclion 
describes the value of historical study in the 
achievement and iraintena.nce of peace and c..tlines 
methods of inquiry Into the relatlorisnip beiveen 
historical stucy and social policy formulation. 

350 

Corbett, Fercy E. IhOM lNT£i=(HATIG:JAL TG WORLD UW. 
Belhlehen, Fa., Dept, of International Relati'TiS, 
Lehigh University, 1969. ^0 p. (Lehigh Univer- 

sity. Dept of Intern?3.tional Belatioris. Research 
monograph nc. JX3HO.C6F73 

u’orveys the roles of international bu = iriGss end 
the goverrimental and inter govern.T,ental agencies of 
foreign aid, technical assi'^tance, and eccnonjic 
developnent in an integration process that night 
one day culminate in effective world cOTjnunity un- 
der a ccraon ^av. Certs tt warns that the achievc- 
cient of a vorld order will require uifficult po- 
litical decisions. He advocates a worldwide edu- 
cational campaign to convince the peoples of the 
international cemnunity that effective centrRiliza- 
tion is Indiapenrable to rjaintaining peace and se- 
curity. 

351 

Czaja, Herbeit. CSETfLEiENT WITH E>.FXLBN a^OPL ; 
APFROACH TO ACHIEVING a'RGPEAN FEACEl Ausgleich 
ir.it Osteuropa; Versuch einer europaischen Frie- 
densordnung . Stuttgart, Ceevald CI 969 I p. 

LD259.-2.C9 

Contents. — Introducti on. --Present Chrl?llan duty 
toward peace. --The bases for achieving peace with 
our direct eastern neighborr. — The road toward a 
vicble Swttlemer.t. — Prerequisites for a settle- 
ment . — Tasks of the present . --Chri Etlan hope in a 
difficult situation. 

Argues that if freedom is to survive, Genr.ary 
will have to cooperate with its neighbors econora- 
cally, scientifically, and culturally. Pc;e flus 
XI I and Pope John XXIII stressed the importance of 
human rights anl the coratcnveal as jeans to over- 
core the dlffer*nces between nations. L’ow, when 
cultLL’al achievements and technological innova- 
tlora are Juxtaposed with power struggles, -dehu- 
tAiiSzalion, and horrible vers, it is rsore Impor- 
tant than ever that all people, especially Chris- 
tians, work toward a practical ar.d letting peace. 

352 

Czer.plel, Ernst 0. CFEACE A:.-D PEACE RESEARCH] 

Frlede uni FriedensforBChung . VorgArg , v. 9, 

Mar. 1970: 109-110. 

AP30.VS2, v. 9 

r.th the help of Gustav Heinerann tha Federal 
Pepubllc of Gennary has finally als covered peace 
research, although for yeart it has bern vide- 
spreai in other countries, ar.l the International 
Society for Peact Eesearch is a respect-sd orgar.l- 
lation. Peace research encompasses the entire 



ciscipli., = of iiiteriiational relitions, jor no sub- 
^'ect is E3 cruoieJ. . Scientists spe-ak of "'negative 
peace," wherein war does not occur but ohoer forms 
of economic and poilticai violence continue to be 
used, and "p-ositive peace," where Justice is ap- 
plied without violer.ee lir^i conflicts can be solved 
by comprcmls es . Pai ado.s ioal^y , it Is easier to 
determine ard work touara the prerequisities of 
positive p-eace, especiailly cn tne social-political 
level. AlthousL tue "militants" are wrong in de- 
Tra.tidiT:g social Justice at the expanse of peace, 
they correctly poi»"t out that lasting peace cannot 
be ac.vievei without it. Social justice run be ap- 
proached through increasing sccnom.ic aid to dev<*i- 
oping countries, solving racial problems, ar.d dis - 
tributing iucor.e more Justly. 

353 

Drinan, Robert . VIETNAM AJJD ARI-W^EDDD:; ; FEAGP:, 

VAR ANT) THE CKBIS'I^.N CDNSCIEL'CE. Hew ferk, Fheed 
and Ward [19701 210 p. 

.^1736. 2. D7 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Contents .--Foreword . --Vat lean II and war. --The 
^j'erlcsrj hierarchy and Vietr.a.-i: 196 ^. — The Air^-i- 

can hierarchy cn vair and peace- 1963 . -- Pt.ee. n i.n 
T erris : the morality of war. --Did the Just var 

theory die at the birth of the atomic ogf? — Unre- 
solved problems: tyrannicide and revolution. — 

American Protestants a.ad the DOia.l3i^y of war -- 
Vatican III and war. — Judaism arjd the morality of 
war, — Hunger, poverty, and war. --Does America r.ake 
war against comiriUnlsm or on behalf of capitalism? 
— American unilateralism, the United Nations, a:.d 
vorid federal! sm. --America ' 3 lawlessness In the 
conduct of the Vietnam War. — Is pacifi-rn the only 
option left for Chr Istlans?— Appendices . 

Contends that "the existence of nuclear anr.s and 
the possession by the United States and by Russia 
of fantastically destructive biological and ch.?Eii- 
cal weapons make the possibility of a 'Just' war 
so remote that the Church could a.ad should condemn 
war as morally oUJectlorjable." Dilnan finds the 
statementf of Catholic theologians on the morality 
of war, p^M'tlcularly the Vletna.m Var , unsatisfac- 
tory ard tvasive, and urges that a new ec^-xenital 
council of b? shops and lay leade .*s be convened to 
clarify this preblea. Recognizing the i.mprobabii- 
ity of a bilateral dissurrriar.er, t a^.reement between 
the Unito<^ States and the Soviet Uiicn, be advo- 
cates ur.I lateral disarmament by the United States 
and reliance on passive resistance and militant 
nonviolence as alternative methods of defense. 

35J^ 

Hanning, Hugh. DEFENCE A'^D DEVELOlIin^T. Lo.Mon, 
Royal United Service Institution, 1970. 3^* p- 

DH725.G7H3 

Discusses various civic-action programis through 
which the military can contribute to promoting 
peace in developing countries Hanning aigues 
that both civil*, ar.s ar/. the military benefit from 
civic-action projects, not only through improved 
rJ lltary-t Ivlilan relations tut also by f reverting 
the discontent that breeds violence He ccncluies 
that Prit .In*s An^ed Forces should acquire a 
greater capacity for civic action, because it would 
upgrade the forces’ morale and add to \hs nation's 
stock of skilled ranpever . 
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355 

Huiton, Sir Edvard. e;R 0?E AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 
E-iropean review, v. 20, s'jnr.er 1970: 10-11. 

APU.L78, V. 20 

The proposal of Moroocari Foreign Minister Abdel- 
hadi Boutaleb "for the oreation cf a multi -confes- 
sional state in Palostine, comprising Jews, Arab 
Muslims and Arab Cnristians , m-iy provide an op- 
portunity for Z'urjpe to play an active role in a 
Middle East peac-j settlement. Europe’s experience 
in creating an economic community o'lt of recently 
warring states is obviously relevant to the needs 
of the Middle E'ast states, and Europe possesses 
the reciuisite finaricial and technical resources to 
assist development in the regio.n. Israelis and 
Arabs alike increasingly recognize the futility of 
their present policies. 'Vhat is needed is a Eu- 
ropean initieli/e to convei;e a conference to dis- 
cuss the formation of a Middle East Community." 

T.-.e conference would dreft a constitution for the 
new Palestinian state and devise a plan for the 
new connunity. Vn^ietever the outcome of such a 
ccnfereice, Europe would gain in self-confidence 
by acting as a political entity in the Middle East. 



35C 

Macdonald, IJorr.an. WHY MAN IS A KILLER. ^ Mac- 
donald, UoriTian, and others . Disarrr.ament now. 

Three lectures given at a onc-day Conference on 
Di&ama.ment held jointly by the U.II. Association 
and the Friends Peace and Internati o.:al Felaticns 
Committee at Friends House II. W. 1 in November 
1968. London, Friends Peace & Inte^r.ational Rela- 
tions Conmittee [15693 p. 1-5. 

JX19T^.M32l* 

Man is the only rATuT.al vho kills va: t rruTibers of 
his own kind, and "most of tne killin' is done by 
men in full possession of their no'^iTial faculties." 
Today r^n has the capability to destioy civiliza- 
tion with weapons cf mass destruction. However 
there «-re reassuring indicatio.n& that the role of 
weapons in settling international disputes is de- 
clining: international arbitration machinery hai 

been established in the labh half century, and, 
since the Cuban rrdssile crisis, the superpowers 
art beginning to recognize the Tutillty of nuclear 
war. But the danger remains. Human behavior .lust 
be influenced positively, and nan uiust free him- 
self froQ his bonds with weapons. To achieve this 
goal, an elected ethical council or forum In every 
university and medical s:hool to censider relevant 
ethical problems and a U.N. committee to nvesti- 
gate the causes of war should be created. The 
time has come to control ver.pons. The fate of fu- 
ture generations "rests crucially on th? decisions 
vtf now TAke or fail to make." 



357 

Ketrsch, Joachln von. CTHE SOLDIER AI:D PEACE TE- 
SL^FCH3 Soidat liod Friedinsforschung. Vehrkund:, 
V. 19» June 1970; 293-29C. 

U3-W396, V. 19 

The German soldier, who la charged by his coun- 
VJ Constitution with raintaining and proser/ing 
CDI^ f, rrust to vitally Interested in f>eace re- 
:h . Taken literally, the words "petcc re- 



search" should mean research or. peace, but usually 
mean the study of the factors tbreatenirg peace. 
T-sychoIcgists say that aggression, like the drive 
fer power, ?.s innate in nnn ond in grouping.' of 
men, and that tensions must be endured and over- 
come. A peace aLhieved through fear of nuclear 
■weapons is no no re 'unworthy of man than his abdi- 
cation, in the delusion of utopian pacificism, of 
the right of self-realisation cr his refusal to 
pledge himself to fulfilling h: s obligation?. 

'/hen the soldier learns to accept that the only 
peace possible in this world is to be won on a 
field of ter.sions, he has taken the first step to- 
ward peace, "in peace here arid today the spiritu- 
al and social battles are fought that will de- 
cide . . . if peace is von or lost and war is to 
rreak out." 

3 53 

O’Connor, Fajnr.oiid G, VICTORY IN MODKr.H WAP.. Jour- 
nal of peace reseaf'Jh, no, L, 1969: 367-38^4. 

AS9.J6, 1^69 

Includes summaries in English and Russian. 

In this Eirticle "victory" is -defined as the ces- 
sation of armed conflict under conditions satis- 
factory to at least one of the combatants in terms 
of stated objectives. Drawing on examples of wars 
fhon the Air.erican Revolution to the present day, 
the author de.monstrates how the nature and conduct 
cf the war can modify the original objectives, and 
provides examples where military victory Insofar 
as the surrender or annihilation cf the eneny 
forces was not achieved but the political aims 
were realized. Coalition warfare and diplomacy 
can be affected by the diverse goals of allies, 
vdiich may lead to ha *sh or mild treatment of the 
dc.'eated. Wars ha»e been concluded in a number of 
different ways, anc Victory has taken nary forms- 
While armed f:;ce usually determit,es the outcome, 
other factors often Influence the decisicn to end 
hor'^ilitles and alter the terms of settlement. 
Among these factors are a change in the governT.e.''.t 
of one of the belligerents, negotiations during 
the course of hostilities, domestic considera- 
tions, coalition or "proxy" sQly developm'-nls , and 
the role of outside agencies. The stakes involved 
r^y transcend local issues, a.nd a multilateral ap- 
proach may induce the antagonists to accept a so- 
lution that would be impossible In the context of 
bllrtorai negotiations. T"he Geneva Conference of 
195 and the United Nations interventions in the 
Arab -Israeli wars are examples of the way in which 
outside agencies can mjake compromise or a renunci- 
ation of an Initiator's intentions more palatable. 
Major po-vers have accepted "proxy defeats" under 
these circumstances. The prevalence of "limited 
wars" In recent times — wars w'hich are restricted 
in aims, hostilities, and the commitment of re- 
eoui'ces by at least one side --pi aces a prerri,iu.Tj on 
the exercise of total control ever all the ele- 
ments leading to victory. E'.t while the means 
must be correlated with the en-d, there is no way 
cf ensuring tnat the Cust will be corcr.er.s urate 
with the c*i^» for the opponent may place a higher 
value on the issue. Victory in modern wa: has 
Beldcm been viewed In exclusively military terir^, 
nor ha-s it ftlwa>-5 consisted of an edteralicn in 
the status QUO ante . Ihe tern should be irier- 
stood in its historical setting a.nd deprived of 
its absolute, restrictive connotatlcr.s . fAbstract 

Euppli i) 
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359 

Pauli, Friti, CA WORLD rRKE FROM K‘J:JGER~A PREP>EQ- 
LTSITE FOR FiiACEi Eine Welt iVei von Hunger-- 
Voraussetzung riir den Fr.ieden. Ueue Folitik, 

V. 15, June 20, 1970: 12-15. 

H5.H33T, V, 15 

Food produ-wtion increases by 1 or i? percent per 
year, vhereas population increases by at least 
per';;ent annually. The great pcp^laticri ^provth 
takes place in those countries least able to feed 
their people. IJarrcv-min-dedr.ess and apathy also 
contribute to the food shortage. Even countries 
like Japan, vliere a yield takeoff has occurred, 
give nc grounds for optimicra, because possible ir.- 
provements ir. soil condition and fertility are 
linitea, Kat’Te cannot be forced without disturb- 
irjg the bic^-.- ical balance in the long run. Cur- 
rently, 1C pv'.erit of the total terrestrial sur- 
face is beii.fe used intensively for agriculture, 
and jDore than 35 percent is potentially usable. 
Intensive work or. soil biodynariirs will .nelp riake 
nore agri cult'ural land available even in zor.es of 
clinatic extrer.es . Hunger can be banished or al- 
leviated only if policymakers corjtit themselves 
and their goverriTients to fighting h\'Jiger instead 
of planni' " for var and destructicn . 

36c 

Fickus, Robert, and Robert Voito. TO EHD ; AN 
INTRODUCTION TO TKF IDEAS, BOOKS, ORGANIZATIONS, 
WORK, THAT CAN KELP. CBerkeley, Calif., World 
Without War Council, l9703 ?.6l p. 

26i.6J^.Z9P5 19T0 

Includes bibliographies. 

Contents. — Our Intention: a note to the read- 
er --pt. 1. The ideas: War: strategieo and 

causes. Disarma-ment: problems and approacht-s. 

World development and world corrniunity. Interna- 
tional organization and world lav. The United 
States and irtercatior.al relations. The Co.m.mjnist 
nations and International relations. Area stud- 
ies, crisis problems and Issues. Moral, reli- 
gious, pli lies ophi cal end ethical thought on war. 
Conscientious cbjectlor. and the draft. Social 
change: the nonviolent approach. Political 

processes and the peace effort. Peace research. -- 
pt. 2. K context for action: Contexts for con- 

sidering war /peace problems. A context for work 
to end var.--pt. 3* Resources for action. — Index. 

AnnoAated bibliography on the problems of var 
and peace, with introductory et,say3 to each chap- 
ter that co’-slder thi courses of action most like- 
ly to end var. A list of organl zations working to 
end wax Is Included. H.c authors offer u polKl- 
cal and acral fraaevork for evaluating Various ap- 
proaches to peace and conclude with a serSt-s of 
recorxDtri'^atlons for those actively seeking ar* end 

to V6LT. 



361 

Fisar, Sa.’T.uel, COEXISTENCE AND OjM^JRCEi 'GUIDELINES 
FOR TPA.VSACTIOSS BEIVI^EN EAST ^JfD VEST* New York, 
McGrav-Klll Book Co. 119703 xv, 553 p. 

DLC 

^ Ccntenls .--I;itrodv 2 tion.--Book 1. 1. ThiC 

P O I ^"tcor.onlc political context, pt. 2. Th,e ecc- 
m Berclal setting. — Bock 2. ,t. 1. The legal 



freiTLevork. pt. 2. The settlement of disputes. — 
Abbreviations . — Notes . — Index . 

Describes and analyzes the coramercial relp.ticns 
between East and Vest and their impact on East- 
Vest relations in general. Riser assumes ths.t 
separate capitalist ari Cocununist economic sy..tens 
will continue to c-:ist, but with any luck they 
will tend to move toward constructive cooperation 
and competition. He proposes "an internationally 
sponsored but independent system of regulation: a 

code of fair practices ir.itigatir.g the disabilities 
of W^estern and Eastern entreprises alike and oper- 
ating to safeguard the general structure of world 
trade as it strains to accommoiatc the growing 
phenoraerion. of total state commerce." Such a code 
would provide for the normalization of Western 
policy and the adaptation cf Eastern practices; 
facilitate W'estern access to Ear tern markets and 
market data; protect legal rights, including pat- 
ents and copyrights; establish simplified and 
binding contractual procedures and means of set- 
tling disputes through litigation and arbitration; 
and encourage intergovernmental coeperation. 

362 

RadovanciVic , Ljubonir. BLOCS AND EUF.O' EAIi SECURITY. 
Review of international al fairs, v. 21, June 20, 
1970^ 22-25- D839.?.1<, v. 21 

Describes the origin and early hist cry of the 
proposed European Security Conference up to the 
Way 1970 meeting of the NATO Council in Rome. 
Radovanovlc considers the final coinciur.ique of the 
Rone meeting unique in its direct approach to the 
neutral and nOnalined countries and In its rejec- 
tion of the concept of the conference as merely an 
interbloc meeting, 

563 

P'lm.pf, Helmut. CFEACF B£Siytr-CH AND THE OJ'KGEFT OF 
I'EACEl Friede.nsforschung und Friedensbegriff- 
Aussenpolitlk, v, ?i , June l970i 329-337. 

D839-A885, v. 21 

The subject components of the new study called 
peace research, conflict theory, deci siorimaking, 
arms control and dlsarmaTient , foreign affairs, na- 
tionalism, and negotiation technique arong others, 
m&nlfest that s purpose is the bread-based in- 
vestigation of interrjational behavior. While It 
carries on the tradition of the Utopian dreamers 
of eternal peace, peace research also attempts to 
meet today’s heightened dangers by applying all 
the methods of modern science. In that study, the 
word peace means order as veil as quiet, and ac- 
cord as veil as Justice; consequently It iriiplies a 
contractually regulated relationship as much as 
nannony or nonviolence. The ever-present centra- 
dictlon between Justice and order has forced the 
recog.nltlon of the fossibility of a Just var, diJ- 
ficult as that concept is to define. Peace re- 
search assumes that the Just d; ‘=trlbution of prep- 
erty or rav materials Is not possible and gives 
most priority to expelMng the use of force from 
the International systei . The peace concept cen- 
tral to the United Naticr.s Charter does not call 
for universal hariLony but for the readiness to 
seek peace through prescribed Juridical proce- 
dures. History refutes tho=e vho think to find 
peace in the institution of a vorld state. The 
Fm For.anlca and Fax Erltannica as veil as today's 
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Pax Sovietica are mo. e accurately descrited as 
pacification than peace. The political concept 
that is the goal of peace research should not he a 
material ordering of society, with its irievitahle 
tendency to become frozen, hut the establishment 
of accepted procedures to resolve international 
and domestic problems. 

364 

Schneidman, J. Lee. ENDING THE WAB OF THE SICIOIAH 
VESPERS. Journal of peace research, no. 4, I969: 
335-348. AS9.J6, I969 

’^An earlier version of this paper was read at 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Conference on His- 
tory and Political Science and the Conference on 
Peace Research on 4 May 1968 at Marymount Manhat- 
tan College.’* 

Includes summaries in English and Russian. 

Schneidman’s paper treats the case of a war in 
which major hostilities ended vithin two years, 
and the final settlement approximated condition? 
established within the first year, but vhere hos- 
tilities were nevertheless prolonged or resumed in 
desultory fashion for two decades. Schneidman 
provides much useful information on the role of 
military developments, domestic and external pres- 
sures or. the various parties, their conflicting 
objectives, face-saving, etc. He discusses ex- 
plicitly various peace proposals, an abortive 
peace treaty in the course of the war, and the 
conditions under which the war finally did end. 
(Abstract supplied) 



The concept of the army as a means of heroic 
conquest has evolved into attributing to it the 
role of preventing or limiting wars. Its next 
trens formation must be as an instrument of peace. 
Not only has war become too great a threct, but 
also the changing societal, attitudes demoikstrate 
that the time is ripe for a change of personality. 
Peace leseorch should be undertaken by social sci- 
entists, and politicians and military leaders must 
heed then. Cliange the Department of the Aimriy into 
a Department of Peac 2 and charge it vith active 
peace research, and its aggressive image would be 
changed, and it could coruman ' the respect of all 
the Swiss people. Since the Ped Cross was born in 
Svitzerlarid , this nation would be an appropriate 
cradle for a peace research institute that could 
span the world. 

36? 

Unnithan, Thottanon K. K. N., and Yogendra Singh. 
SOCIOLOGY OF NON-VIOLENCE AND PEACE: SOME BEHAVI- 

OURAL A]® ATTITUDINAL DIMENSIONS; A SIllDY OF 
ELITES, NON-ELITES, AND STUDENTS, MiD INSTITUTION- 
AL SITUATIONS IN INDIA, AND OF ELITES IN NEPAL AND 
CEYLON. New Delhi, Researcn Council Cultural 
Studies, India International Centre; [exclusively 
distributed by Munshiram ManoharlalJ 1969- x, 

168, xiv p. KM278.U65 

"The study was sponsored by the Unesco under its 
Major Project IV for the Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values.” 

Includes bibliographical references > 



365 

Singh, Nagendra. RECElfT TRENDS IN THE DE\ELCFME2JT 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORGANISATION PROMOTING 

inter-state co-operation MD world peace. Delhi, 

S. Chand, 1969. xvi, 244 p, (University of Gene- 
va inaugural Nehru lecture, 1) 

Includes bibliographical references. 

Contents. — The Neh'.ni approach. — l^he first wel- 
come trjnd: end of colonialism and the expansion 

of the world family of nations. — Full faith in in- 
ternational organisations as the ultimate solution 
of all ills and consequent multiplication of in- 
ter-governmental organs in bhe internationsLl sys- 
tem of today, — The welcome urge for formulation of 
new laws and revision of old ones. --The great urge 
to regulate new fields of inter-state activity. — 
^Humanitarianisra' predominates. — The awakening of 
the masses and the sanction of world public opin- 
ion.- -Conclusion. --Append ices. 



Maintains that a strong tide in international 
affairs flows toward the development of more ef- 
fective international law and world order. Singh 
links this trend to the postwar ”liberation of hu- 
j^anity and the grant of freedom and independence 
to states yoked to colonialism.” He claims it 
will ttnefit developed and developing states alike 
and is supported vith ”great *eal a.*)! earnestness” 
by the majority of the mer,berB of the internaticn- 
al coiwr.unity. 



366 




Alfred. C^N ARJ-Tf PLACE) AiT.ee fur den 
den. Allgeneine schvei zerische Mil i 1 &r zeit- 
ift, V. 136, A-». 1970: 563-561^. 

U3.AH3, V, 136 



Contents .--I '"eface .--The approach .--Meani ng and 
pTception of 'on-violence.--The value system of 
non-violence ani peace .--Social structure of a 
non-violent society . --Behavioral dimensions cf 
non-violence and peace .--Social piolicy and non- 
violence . --Images about non-violent nations and 
non-violence in internftior.pl relationships .--At- 
titudinal and behavioral d mensions cf the sociol- 
ogy of non-violence Bund pea'e .--Appendix ; ques- 
tionnaires. 

An empirical cross-cultural investigation of the 
social foundations of nonviolence, defined as ”a 
normative syste.^ governing the total ga.mut of fo- 
cial relationships of man wherein progressively 
the role of coercive power is replaced by r ' 
tive compatibility of vi^litions, rjotiva. < 

forms and systemB of actions in the life 
tions of individuals, groups and societl» 
nitive, normative, structural-behavioral, 
icy dimensions of the phenesaa are in ’estija- 
and the findings are applied to determining vh 
er a nonviolent social order, at national or in- 
ternational levels, is feasible. The authors are 
optimistic about the er.ergencv 0: the required 
value-consensus, but they stress that this and 
other of their concl.^qions are tentative and call 
lor further research. 



368 

Wienar.d, Karl. IFEACE RKFEARCH AVD fEA:E KLITICb) 
Z‘uT FriedensforBchung uTid Prieder.spolitik. Neur 
C'^sellschaft , v. 17, July/Aug. 1970: 1^63-465. 

K5.N36, V. 17 

Peace -eicarchers and politicians agree that 
peace research bhojld be conducted on an interdis- 
ciplinary ar.d internaticnal level. Since German 
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peac® research is still in the beginnirig stage, 
a- aiiable data from abroad should be used. No 
deiiniticn of peace has been universally adopted, 
thus allowing peace researchers to work objective- 
ly. The caises for domestic political conflicts 
nust be found to give policymakers insight into 
social and piolitical change and the tools to over- 
ctu^ne and prevent international crises. Peace re- 
search must not be limited to one institute or 
univer ity, e‘''^en though differences among them 
have s. far prevented establishing an organization 
to promote peace research. The German public must 
be njade aware of the importance of such research, 
and social scientists must coordinate the relevant 
Clements in their individual fields:. However, 
care must be taken that peace research does not 
become a fad. Politicians can contribute by cam- 
paigning on peace platforms. Their experience 
will enable them to reconcile different views end 
prevent peace research from degenerating into 



methodological conflict. Moreover, politicians 
can help jsake funds available. 

369 

Volfe, Bertram D. RUSSIA AND THE U.S.A.; A ChAL- 
LENOE TO the CONVERGHJCE THEORY. Quest, no. 66, 
July/Sept. 1970: 5^-62. 

AP8.QU, 1970 

Criticizes the convergence theory and its most 
recent exponent, John Kenneth Galbraith. Wolfe 
asserts that the theory does not stand up to his- 
torical scrutiny or an analysis of American and 
Russian social and political systems. He con* 
eludes that each country ^vill continue to move 
towards its own future under the influence of its 
own heritage, its traditions, and its institu- 
tions, which will be both conserved and altered 
more by the actions of men than by the weight of 
things. 
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IV. GENERAL ANALYSES OF, AND COMPREHENSIVE 
APPROACHES TO, ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 



THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

370 

Ansberry, Villia.Ti F. AR'«!3 COKTFOT, AID DlSARl-IAMtl'r r 
SUCC3SS OR FAIUJFS? Berkeley, KcCutchan Fub . 

Corp. CI969D 110 p. 

Includes bibliographical references. 

OcLtents .--Prelace. — Introduction arjd back- 
ground. — The ptst-Vorld War I period: the League 

of E^ations. — The post-Vforld Vsir II period: the 

United liations . — The partial nuclear test tin 
treaty: an example of linited success. — !Ion-pro- 

liferatlon; a second exa.’nple of the partial ap- 
proach to arnis control. --The arzr.s control and dis- 
ansanent picture today. 

Analyzes p'ast arms control efforts and problems , 
proposed solutions to these problems, the reasons 
for the failure to reach a comprehensive agree- 
iTient, and successful methods, past or f>ature. 
Historically, arms control negotiations have 
failed to produce a comprehensive agreement be- 
cause of the failure to understand "that the long 
range national security goals of the v»orld states 
will, to different degr<-es, be in conflict." Ans- 
berry decries general and complete disarmajnent ef- 
forts and contends that the only vay to repch an 
agreement lies In proriotir.g limited arms control 
meas .ires . 



3T1 

Eenesch, lustav. tiHE STAT^JS OF IDCLEAB 

AFTER c'5 ‘fKARol Ter Stand der IlukI earr usturg nach 
Jahren. Auss enpolitik, v. ?1 , July 1970; ^iC- 
•*30. D339.A5d^/, v. ?1 

Historical revic/ of efforts tovard disarma.me.nV . 
Tables shcv the te;hni:al development of nuclear 
vcapor.s an! contract the oestrucUo.u capabilities 
cf the strategic veapor.s of and 1970. The 

rocket vehicle is discuscci apart froTi nuclear 
varheals. Benesch thinks the struOegic ajrr.s lirrd- 
tation talf.s will have positive r ?sults in sieving 
the arms race tetveen the superpowers. 

372 

Buckley, Ihor.as H. THE UH17ED STATE? AID TKi; VAFH- 
INGT-'E; conference, 19^1-19?^. Krcxvnie, Univer- 
sity 0^ Tennessee tcl9703 227 p. 

E765.B3 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Contents .--The politics o' th* Hr.ilatlcn cf 
ajxs.— The Atlantic contest. --.ysu’irg straight the 
way. — The American plan.— The speech. --The Facific 
conlesl . — Faci f ic f orti ficatl on? . • -Arms lirita- 



O 




tion. — The 'our-power treaty .--China: nine-pover 

treaty, — China: Shantung arid sovereignty .--The 

Senate and the treaties, — In conclusion. --E iblio- 
iiU aphical essay .--index , 

A history of the U.5. role in the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armerient^ , "the 
only successfo- arms lir.itation conference In mod- 
ern history.'’' On the basis of his ex amd nation, 
Buckley concludes that disarr.a.T.ent and jHolitics 
are inextricably lirikea, "that these wTo believe 
that world peace can te secured through disarcii- 
ment alone, 'without making political arrangements 
concurrently, are ignoring reality." The alleged 
fa'ir..re of this conference was in fact a failure 
to supplement and reinforce agreements ir.ter.ded to 
be only ter.porary, 

3''3 

Burns, Richard Dean, and Seymour L. Chapin, NFAlR 
EASTERN NAVAL LiyJTATIir FACTS, 1937-19*1. East 
European q,u^rterly, Uar , 1970: 

DR1.E33, 197'. 

Fart of a broader study entitled "L iEanriar,ent in 
Ferspective: Ari Analysis of Selected Disarmament 

and Arr.s Control Agreements between World Wars, 
1919 -1939*' for the United States Arms Control and 
Lisanr.ar.ent Agency. 

JX19T^.BT3 

Describes the conditions leading to the naval 
limitation pacts between Turkey and Greece ir. 19uC- 
arjd tetwe'*n Turkey and the teviet Union Ir 1931. 
Tr.e sigrificanct of these accords lies in thei»* 
liiritir.g arr.6j:.erjts Instead of rei.:cir,g cr scrap- 
ping them and in their producing stability, not 
parity. The parties' sincere desire for peace, 
along with domestic eccnonic pressures, the recog- 
nition cf changing concepts of warfare, and the 
relative simplicity of these agre' ’ent^ freilitat- 
ed their forrculation. 
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Cook, Blanche V. t-TBLI GGPAFlif ON IL.\ZZ FE-FAPC'.i IN 
HISTORY. Santa E'»rbara, Calif., ASC-Clio tcl9C93 
72 p. (Bibliography and reference series, no. K) 
:tu6b.D'9C7 

Contents . --Fref ace , by Charles A. Barker. — In- 
troi'jctior, ty Blanche Wiesen Cock.--Xar.u:cri;t 
sources .--Bitliograp)- ical aids and erga" i : ati c r.s 
providing material for the peace researcher. — 
JcuTals cf peace research relate J subjects. 

— Church history and religious pacifi.'^r.- — Werkr cn 
pacifism, a.it I -ml 1 i tarism and non-violence. — Works 
cn arbitration, internationalism and world la'-*.— 
Histories of peace ergani zati ens . --Autcl i ngrr- 
piics, memoirs am bicgraphica I st'uiie.' cf Icilers 
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ia the riOve:r.ents for pe-^xce. — Ths p-olitics 'ind 
fropnganda eT p-eace and var. — Cor.tenporary pcace- 
keeping operations and studies in dis arr.f>rjent . 

Works on Vietnaji:: a seleclt;d list. 

'bibliography for "students in all areas of the 
social scier.eoG and burianities interested in anti- 
militarisn, non-violence, and the folitics and 4y- 
tiEUiics cf var and peace." The citations are 
largely American, but a limited niir.ber of other 
works in English and in several foreign languages 
are included- Thie bibliograph/ focuses on r.atcri- 
als vritten fror. a historical perspective; socio- 
logical and psychological literature on conflict 
managenent and human aggression has, 'with sorriC ex- 
ceptions, teen cnitted. 
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lOU the KONl^hQLlFERATIGK TBMY ; SFEECHKS A]ID I'jEC- 
lARATIOKS, i-t'CLUOIKG DOCt^’C::^^S OK THE GEliEVA COK- 
FEREriCS, OK KOEPROLIFEHATION TREATY, AtlD OK 
■iHE a-ROPEalJ SEIURITY SYSTi:-ij Z^xn Atonsperrver- 
trag; Reden und Erklarungen sevie Ookur.ente zur 
Genfer Koni erens, zum IW-Vertrag uTid s\”Ti eurc- 
pSischer. Sicherungssystem. CVerantwcrtiich fur 
Ausvahl itnd Obersetzurigen der Texce; Arnold Hart- 
lung. Eerlinl Berlin '/erlag C19691 223 p. 

JX1974.7^9 

Includes the text of the nonprolieration treaty 
in Gerji.an and English. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Statements by Willy Brandt and Ewidtert Schnip- 
penkoetter and docu/rents o.n the Geneva conference 
cf not.- nuclear -weapon states, the nonproli feration 
treaty, the iJ.K. security system, and the European 
security system. In Ms introduction, Arnold 
Harttung points out the world political importance 
of arms control. An appendix contains Protocol 3 
to the Brussels Treaty and the North Atleuitic 
Treaty, dated October i!3» 195*^» which deals with 
ariTis control and defines nuclear, biological, and 
cheriicsl weapons . 
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Stone, Isidor F. A CLKTUBY OF FVTlLiTY. New York 
review of books, y, lU, Apr, 9, 19T0: 30-33. 

AP2. 1:655. V. lU 

Eespite a century a^nd a half of agitation for 
disarmament, the issues rer^ain the sar^e; the only 
changes have been In the danger and cost oi the 
arr.s race and the replacement of Great Britain by 
the United States as the leading world power and 
arir.s producer, AiT.ament politics in 19th-century 
Britain e.mplojed the sa.me scare t>ctlC5 that the 
Fer.tagon and arr.? producers use t'*uay to Justify 
tASsive defense budgets. The ^.ries of pre-Vorld 
Var I disarmament conferences that began at the 
Hague in 1679 failed to signlficar.tly limit or re- 
duce arrs, and postwar efforts were still rore fu- 
tile, Cisarr.aT.ent negotiations draggeJ on inter- 
minably, adding to Gerran cyr^lcism over the fail- 
ure of the other Great Fevers to fulfill solemn 
pTcmlEes to di&am, and thereby cor.lrihutirg to the 
rise of Hitler and the Kazis, A simlidr failure 
by the United States and the Soviet Union to take 
seriously their pledge to pursue di s arr.a-.erit rego- 

"lions in good faith, which was inciulc J as Ar- 
e VI of the nonproliferation treaty agair.&l 
r will, rJght veil leal to a third vorld war. 
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Gt.ono, Isidor T. THEATRE OF DELUSION. New York re- 
view of bcok^, V. IL, Apr. 23 » 1970: 15-lb, l8-2i4. 

AP2.N655, V. 14 

Tne Baruch plan for the internationui control of 
atonic energy was the first of several nisscc op- 
p.r;irtunities to control nuclear sjrr.s in the postwar 
period. What was originally an idealistic p.rc>pc-:..- 
al for a world superstate was revised uiAil it ap- 
peared to Soviet leaders as a plan for American 
domination of the Soviet econony and the world. A 
second opportunity occurred on Kay lO, 1955 » when 
the Soviet Union, in a dra.Tiatic reversal of previ- 
ous policy, agreed to cenriit extensive interna- 
tional inspection of its ralitary facilities. The 
United States , which had long insisted On or.-site 
inspection as a precondition for nuclear disanr.a- 
nent, reacted coolly to th’s proposal, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower even suggest ed that inspection 
night be inimical to national security. A third 
opportunity cane »^,th President Kennedy’s inaugur- 
ation, but unfortunately he "tried to ride two 
horses at once in two opposite directions, rearr.a- 
inent and disam&j.ent Sympathetic historians, 
such, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., have attempted to 
exonerate .<erinedy cf responsibility for steppdrg 
up the arcs ticc, tut the record clearly shows 
that Kennedy not only failed to heed Eisenhower's 
farewell warning regarding the milltary-iniust r iel 
complex ''ut greatly expanded a n’umber of strategic 
weapons progra.TiS as well, 
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STRATEGIC SURVEY, 1969. London, Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies [19701 p. Ulus. 

U162.S77, 1969 

Contents. — Perspective. — Notes: Aix.s ax:d arms 

control. Vbut ard conflict. International securi- 
ty arrangements , Low level violence .--Chronolo- 
gies - 

Chronological su.mr.ary arjl general review of the 
principal events and trends of strategic impor- 
tance during 196?- A new section on selected is- 
sues of special significance, namely, the strate- 
/wic arms limitation talks, chemical arid biological 
veapons , control of arms on the seabed, the non- 
proliferation treaty, the Vletria.m, Arah-I srael i , 
and El Sstlvador-Honduras wars, the Algerian civil 
war, the Slno-Sovi?! dispute, the U. S .-Japanese 
security treaty, aerial piracy, and student vio- 
lence, has be , added. More attention is paid to 
sub- and supra-national social and economic devel- 
oprr.enls on the assumption that "the inadequacies 
of the International economic system, the aspira- 
tions of the your.g Or the frustrations of the 
poor" are important determinants of the strategic 
situation. 

GENERAL ANALYSES 
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Allen, Gary. uI?A.^:-IA:-!E.N*T : THEY’RE IRIMOTIKG IH* 

ftACE OF THE GRAVE. Ar.erican opinion, v. 13, vine 
19'’0; 1-18. APT. 0^732, v, 13 

Despite the facts that treaty Ircakirg Is stan- 
dard Soviet policy and disarr a.-.ent is a prcclalr.ei 
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irjstrujcen^ of Conmunist conquest, President tJlxon 
has given top priority to the strategic aims limi- 
tation talks (Si\LT} . According to the Senate In- 
ternal Security SuTiCominlttee , ‘'acceptance of any 
precipitate program of disarmament . . . would 
constitvite for the West a strategic defeat of 
enormous magnitude.'^ "Liberals'* claim che Corrjnu- 
nis's will not use disaimament treaties to achieve 
world conquest; Walt i^ostov and the Disarmament 
Lobby contend that if the United States were to 
cut down on arms, the CoRimurists would do like- 
wise. However, while the United States has dis- 
armed unilaterally and announced that all strate- 
gic systems are negotiable at the SALT talks, the 
Soviets have implemented an all-out inilitary 
buildup. The Disarmamient Lobby and the Left 
squeal about the prodigious cost of the "arms 
race" end "mlsgruided priorities,"’ but only 7 per- 
cent of the 1970 U.S, military budget was allocat- 
ed to strategic weapons, while the Soviets have 
increased military expenditures hy 15 percent an- 
nually. "Ve must have a nuclear capacity to de- 
fend America that is superior beyond question" 
keeping sight of the fact that Ajcerica’s "chief 
danger cones from the policies of disanr^ament and 
su. *.-.der being hatched in York a^id Washing- 
ton." 



360 

AHHS COMflOL A!fC DISAH'IAJ^ENT. In Australia. Dept . 
of External Affai rs.. Current notes on interna- 
tional affairs, v. tl , Kay 1970; 253-266. 

Jkll6?,A33, V. ll 

Pevitvs developments in arms control and disar- 
maz.ent ij» the i 960 ’ s and examines the prospects 
for the J970's. International instruments dis- 
cussed include the Antarctic Treaty, the partial 
test ban treaty, the outer sface treaty, the Trea- 
ty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America, the nonproliferation treaty, and the 
draft treaty for arms control on the seabed. The 
Australian point of view or. the strategic arms 
limitation talks, chemical and biological warfare, 
and conventional armaments is indicated. TbiC ar- 
ticle concludes that "there r^y now be forces et 
work that offer sone prospect of fositive develop- 
ments in the field of arms control in th y< a' s 
ahead. " 
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Barraby, ,'-ank. DISAPMAKENT PROSPECTS IN THE TO’S. 
Hiunanist, v. 85 , Sept. 1970: 2S2-26k, 

BL2700.HTB, V. 85 
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The need for disarmament is greater than ever, 
but the prospects fo.. concrete progress during the 
coming decade are poor. The Conference of the 
CciTJ!i!ttee or\ Dlsanrjajr.ent has achieved only limited 
success and has totally failed to achitve its main 
gcal of nuclear disarmament. The nonproliferation 
treaty is a more ambitious and important attempt 
at arms control, but Sts enanecs for long-term 
success depend on the unlikely prospect of agree- 
ment by the superpov'rs to limit and significantly 
reduce the number of strategic weapons. There has 
been renewed Interest In banning chemical and bio- 
logical weapo.ns, but the Brit Ish-prop-osed bon un- 
fortunately excludes nonlethal chemicaA agents. 

O be fovus on arms control rather than disarx, ament 
recent years has resulted In ”a number of rela- 



tively insignificant arms control agreements and 
no disormejnent, ... Is it not tine that efforts 
to achieve really significant nuclear disa.iTiaine;it 
are revived?" 
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Colder, Nigel. THE ETITUPE QF mKIND. In Mac- 
donald, Kornan, and others . Dlsarr.arier.t now! 

Three lectures given at a one-day Conference on 
Disamament held Jointly by the U.K. Association 
and the Frieuls Peace and International Relations 
Cormittee at Friends House H.V. 1 in Wcvember 
1968 . London, Friends Peace i International rela- 
tions CoTimittee C19691 p. 11-15. 

JX19Ti*.K32l» 

Previously, can v&s able to spend several gener- 
ations adapting to new technologies. Today, how- 
ever, new technologies are proliferating beyond 
man^s ability to adjust to them. Scientists are 
not to blame. In the innocence of the built-in 
ethical system of science, "what matters is not 
the utility of the knowledge but whether the 
knowledge Is sound and interesting, and sheds new 
light on nat'ure in the widest sense, including 
nan.” Scientists have, in fact, played a major 
roue in popularizing the problems involved in pop- 
ulation growth, conservati on , and world poverty. 
The basic problem with respect to the growth of 
science and knowledge lies in harnessing science 
to nationalistic purposes. The assumpticn of sci- 
entific responsibility by society would alleviate 
the problem of properly applying scientific knowl- 
edge. In addition, a "Futures Research" program, 
in which everyone would participate, should be es- 
tablished to provide "a means of bringing into 
public discussion the Issues that ariee fi‘om the 
uses to be made of science." Despite the ad' ^rse 
implications of the new technologies there is a 
growing realization that old political modes are 
outdated, and ”a lot of this is going to spill 
over into the military auid disarmamjent field." 
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California. University. University at Los Angeles . 
Security S'.udles Project . CONTROL SPECIAL 

STUDIES PROORAM. Prepared for the U.&. fu-ms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. Lcs Angeles, 1963. 

10 V . DLC 

“ACDA/k-EC-lPb." 

Contents, — v. 1. Summary report. — v. 2. The 
argument against proceeding with the Et© . fr. as- 
pect of strategy, politics and arms control, by 
Bernard lrodie.--v. 3. The IAEA as a political 
system; Implications for arms control, by Law- 
rence ScheJnman. — v. k. The denuclearization of 
Latin Ar.erica: imT’licatlons for arms control, by 

lynn H. Killer.--v, 5 . The reporting of interra- 
tional arms transfers, by Lynn h. Killer. --v. 6, 
HHu*? races and war initiation; the effect of 
strategic choices, by Kichael D. Intr 3 ligator . — 

V. 7 . Trends Ir. Internaticnol polirlty: implica- 

tions for oiTiS control, by Jerome GarrI' i 
Laurie Viseberg.--v. 8 . A st atie .leal > jis of 
some interrationoi confrontation.; imp- .atlons 
for arms control, by James B. KE.cftueen.--v. 9 . 
Peacekeeping and peace observation: the Canadian 

case, by John C. Pise.--v. 10. Technology, poli- 
tics, and proliferation, by Tiro E. Zoppo. 
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GENERAL ANALYSES AND COMPREHENSiVE APPROACHES 8J 



Studies on arras control and disannar.ent issues 
of both specific and general natures » prepared b/ 
faculty and stJdints from a variety of disci.- 
pl ines . 
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Clark, Joseph S. ASIA AND THE PROSPECTS FOR WORLD 
ORDER. ^ American Academy of Po. -itical and So- 
C' *1 Science, Philadelphia ^ A new Aireriran pos- 
tui e tcvaurd Asia, Philadelphia, 19TC. ( Its An- 
,.als, V. 390, July 1970 p. 27 -37. 

H1.a4, V. 390 

Three critical unsolved problems , Asian as veil 
as global, confront the world: peace, population, 

and pollution, non-violence, econoraic develop- 
ment, and social Justice are needed to solve these 
problems, which are global in their scope. World 
order is a workable system of war prevention con- 
ceived on a global basis. International institu- 
tions capable of keeping the peace are required to 
achieve it. There are six major Asian countries or 
areas capable of affecting developments in Asia; 
Japan, mir.land China, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, 
and the Middle Eajt complex. Of these, only Japan, 
Israel, and possibly Indonesia are cr.pable of crea- 
tive ection in the sense used by Arnold J, Toyn- 
bee. In rcaiiy Asian areas, hate between tdjacent 
countries is so great that constructive moves for 
peace sire unlikely. Thus, Asia desperately needs 
world order but is not likely to contribute much 
toward its achievement. World order, if it comes, 
will result from widespread disarmarent of the 
super- ajid middle-sized powers, the growth concur- 
rently cf an International peace force, and the 
creation of internaticnal institutions with power 
to prevent violence ar.d administer Justice. Lead- 
ership must come from the Soviet Union and the 
United Staves » hopefully through the L'nlted Na- 
tions , or from amplification of the treaties of 
Ceneral and Ccmplete Diserr, ament filed by the 
United States and the Soviet Union at Geneva in 
1962 . CHr.a can be disregarded for the time being 
as a ^mper tiger. The Soviet Union is more likely 
to coni.rlb te to vor’ * order than ;be United 
States, which las become a militaristic ration 
since the end of World War It. The German! zat ion 
of the United States springs from a powerful and 
highly respected elite corps of military of 'leers 
who nanipuiat'S the youth of the nation through con- 
scription, Much of this is due to the ‘unnecessary 
Involvecent of the United States on the land mass 
of Asia. Withdrawal of Anerican forces from Asia 
is the place to start in ' he search for world or- 
der, (Abstract supp'*ied) 
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DISAR.’-tUVL.ST, Fax et libertas, v. 35, Apr./Jv.ne 
1970: iJ-lt, Sir 
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Two sections discussing the L'itln American nu- 
clear-free zone and tho s'iategic arms limitation 
talks (SALT). Gertrude Baer prals a the Treaty of 
Tlatelolcc, noting that "it ahould become an exa.T- 
ple to all regions which are equally, or tven core, 
^ -•'d angered by war." Phoebe Cusden stresses SALT’l 
Sr _ jortanre while expressing pessimism about curb- 
5 the arcs race. 
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Kissinger, Henry A., and Bernard Brodie. BUREAUCRA- 
CY, POLITICS, AXD STBATEGY. Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California, I 968 . 60 p. {Security stud- 
ies paper no. 17) UA23-K487 

Contents ,- -Foreword. — Bur.^auorocy and policy 
making; the effect of insiders and outsiders on 
the policy procfs, by Henry A. Xlssirger. — Chang- 
ing attitudes tc mrds war, by Bernard Brodic. — 
Technology, politics, and strategy, by Bernard 
Brodie. — Ending a war; Is the Korean lesson valid 
for Vietnam? by Bernard Brodie .--Theories on the 
causes of war, by Bernard Brodie, 

Ssminexs, lectures, conference papers, and news- 
paper articles dealing with strategy, politics, 
and uhe study of war. Kissinger contends that a 
large and complex bureaucracy, in which '^more time 
is devoted to running its internal management than 
In divining the purpose which It is suppose to 
serve,** Is the major obstacle to changing foreign 
policy. He ejrgues that decisions are not raade un- 
til they appear as administrative issues, that 
congenital insecurity Is created when executives 
"have to make decisions on a rnnge of Is^-ues in 
which they may not give inan;,'^ hours to the same 
problems that their experts have spent years 
studying" and that, as policymakers, business ex- 
ecutives often become prisoners of the bureaucracy 
because of their Inexperience within the Gevern- 
ment. Ir. his first essay, Brodie maintains that 
certain attitudes toward war have gone out of 
style, noting that neither national glory nor the 
conquest of foreign territories is i^iportant for 
statesmen trying to decide for or against war. In 
"Technology, Politics, and Strategy" (prevlouily 
cited s item 152 in v. 6, ro. 1, of this bibliog- 
raphy) he argues that systems analysis has failed 
to clarify the strategic and political implica- 
tlor.s of technological advancement In weapons de- 
sign since World War II and that the strategic 
questions solvable quantitatively are less impor- 
tant than the questions that can be answered by 
intuition and bias. In his last two essays, 

B.odie compares the Korean and Viet nan Wars and 
considers the causal theories of war. 
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Kolkowici, Reman, ^ nd oth ers. THE SOVIET UtllOH A^^I> 
AHHS CONTROL: A SUPEHMVEF DILEM^. Baltimore, 

London, Johns Hopkins Press Ccl9701 212 p. 

DLC 

Examines the domestic and external factors that 
shape Moscow's arms control policy: political, 

economic, and military stresses inside Russia as 
well ts the pressures Imposed on It by Communist 
China ki>d by the United States and Europe. Ibe 
auth.^rB analyte the hawk-dove debate within the 
Soviet Union and forecast the realities on vhifh 
Soviet-Anerican negotiations nust be based if an 
ants control agreement la to be at hieved and de- 
terrence brou^t into equilibrium. 

:88 

Kuhn, A. G, ACTIVE DIf ARMAMENT CONSULTATIONS IS 
NATO, NATO letter, v. I 8 , Mar. 1970: 20-23. 

Ddl*5.2.AU, V. 18 

NATO has moved closer to the pofslb'lity of some 
Mjor arcs control or diBarmaraent agreements In 
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vlie 19T0 's. Valuable discussions vithin the alli- 
ance tock place during 1.969 on ‘halancsd. force re- 
ductions, the seabed and ocean floor i and. chemical 
and biological veapons . Seabed issues emerged as 
a matter cf irmediate concern. In conjuriCtion 
vith an April 1969 pledge to "pursue * . . ef*'orte 
and studies in the field of disarmament and prac- 
tical arms control, including balanced force re- 
ductions and the iri'tiatives already undr-r taken 
for the renunciation of the use of force," the al- 
ii rnce is now keeping a watchful eye on disarna- 
ment discussions already underway in other inter- 
naticnal foruns , such as the Corinittee on Disarcia- 
ment and the strategic ai-m.s limitation t''lks, on 
con: ideration by the United Katior.s of related 
matters, and on the disarrr.ament studies undertakr?n 
by the alliance itself. So far the response from 
the ether side ha.‘ tot been encouraging, and prog- 
ress is bound to be slow. The alliaice is not 
discouraged, however, and will continue to lay the 
groundwork for future agreements. Arms control, 
arid, eventually, disarniament are certain to play a 
significant part in the future of riankind. 
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l^ocdonald, Nornian, John Burton, and la Ig el Calner. 
DISAR^iAMENT NOW. THREE LLTTUSES GIVEN AT A ONE- 
COKFEREIJCE ON DISABMAKENT HELD JOINTLY BY THE 
U.N. ASSOCIATION AND THE FRIEiDS PEASE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS COMKITTEE AT FhIE^■|S HOUSE W.W. 
1 IN NOVEMBER 1968. London, Friends Peace 1 In- 
ternational Relations Committee 119693 15 p* 

Jkl97l*.K32l4 

Three essays on mairitalning peace. Norman *.ac- 
donald discusses war causation and proposes two 
methods of helping man understand the reasons for 
his aggression, while John B'urton descriiies the 
inadecpuacles of traditional methods of resolving 
conflicts. The future of mankind in relation to 
its weapons -producing environment Is considered by 
Nigel Calder. 
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Midgaard, Knut. AK<$ PACES, A?J<3 CONTROL, AND DIS- 
ARM y«{ZNT. Ccoperellon and conflict, no. 1 , 1970: 
20-51. Ser 

"First published in Norwegian, in the Journal 
Interrssjon&l Folitlkk, So. lt-5> 1969*" 
d839.I>*6, 1969 



Proposes the use of mathematicaj. models for ana- 
l/zlng the interaction of the strategic armaments 
pcllcies of two nuclear powers. Midgaard bases 
his preliminary inquiry on the sijiipl ifying assuirp- 
ticr. "that the states are known to be aware of 
each other’s ariLanieTiit .8 and armBment requl remerts 
as veil &5 ether cultural variables" and then 
brings the model into closer approximation with 
reality by introducing additional compli cations . 
The model Is apjllei to the analysis of policy 
statements by the Johnson ard Nixon adr inistra- 
tions and independent analys.ts concerning the de- 
ployment of a U.S. .IBM system and Iti effect on 
tb.e arms race and disarna.Tierit negotiations. Mid- 
gaard concludes by defending straf'gic ooiels 
against their detractors, who, arguing from tfie 
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standpoint of organization theory and social psj- 
w slogy, claim these rjodels are too simple to rep- 
:eT,t complex political rt.Mtles. 
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Nordic Conference or. Peace Research, 3d, Lund, 1968 . 
REPORT. CEdited by Hakan Wiberg. Lundl 1968. 

T6 p. JX1930.N65 1968c 

At hfrad of title: Geminar for Peace and Con- 

flict Research. 

Contents . --Progran. ■ Parti ci pants .--Cp».‘ning 
speech by tYie director cf SlIBI , Robert Keild, ab- 
stract. --Plenary lecture by the director of IPPIO, 
Johar. Galtung, abstract . —‘Abstracts of papers pre- 
sented, — Plenary debate on goals and means of 
peace research . --Debaie on future activities. — 
Messages from the conference. 

Sufunari zes the major speeches, debates, and pa- 
pers presented at the conference, which focused on 
the methodology of peace research and the analysis 
of interstate relations. 
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Rap-opert, Anatcl. CAIf PEACE RESEARCH BE AF PLIED? 
Journal of conflict resolutio;., v. iL, June I9T0: 
27^-286. JX1901.J6, V. 1^4 

Instlt jticnallzed science has come into being in 
industrial societies where "progress" is identi- 
fied vith increasing nsnipulative contiol over the 
enviroriraent . Traditi snally the applied science 
Involved in this institutionalization has Included 
industrial, i.’dlltary, and medical technology. The 
success of thtse technologies seems tc have en- 
couraged the additicn of a fourth dxea: the "be- 

havioral sciences." Hovuver, for applied science, 
the dlstirction between u..dcrstandlng and control 
Is crucial; and even if "the answer" to a human 
problem is Xnovr , the problem will remain urisolved 
unless institutions -je created through which the 
solution can be Ittrlemented, The author argues 
that all applied science implies an institutional 
structure; therefore, in hopes for the application 
of peace research, the first question is what in- 
s:itutions eu*e available for it or can reasonably 
b» expected to be created. Only a very limited 
technology of ’'arms control*' can be implemented at 
present. Other aspects of peace research can 
only--at best--be fed into public ir.fonnatlcn. An 
extended analogy between peace research and crimi- 
nology is used to Uige a Tasion oj knowledge-seek- 
ing and social action at the present juncture. 
(Abstract supplied) 
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Lecnard, Jar.es F. U.S. REVIEWS FOSITIO.N CN G.:NrI=ukL 
A.NT C0:iFlETE DISARMAMIin’. In U.S. D ept, of 
State . Department of Slate bulletin, v. 63 , 

Aug. 17, 1970: 195-203. 

JX232.A33, V. 6 : 

Statement "male before the Conference of the 
CcTiTTiiltee on DlsauTrament at Geneva June ?3," 
1970. 



O-itlinea the U.S. pcsitit.i on effort? to achieve 
general and complete d I s arm.a-; ent (OJD) a-nd or- arms 
control and disaj-mament issues generally. It is 
the view of the United States that arms cuntrol 
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and disarciament is ”a complex ol' effort's at many 
levels, of efforts that attempt to deal, at times 
simultaneously, vith the aar^ individ'-al but in- 
terrelated aspects ;f the whole range of arms and 
security issues,” and, consequently, that prog- 
ress toward GCD cannot be made in a vacuum "but 
will have to be accompanied by concrete progress 
toward a peaceful world.” Leonard notes the con- 
ditions that must be satisfied if world peace is 



to be achieved, outlines the role tuat v con- 
trol must play in the attainment of those condi-^ 
tions, and calls attention to some of the specific 
armaments problems to which disarmament negotia- 
tors ought to address themselves--chemical and bi- 
ological weapons, the emplacement of weapons of 
mass destruction on the seated, underground nucle- 
ar weapons testing, and the production of fission- 
ahle materials for weapons use. 
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V. SPECIFIC PROBLEMS AND LIMITED MEASURES 



REDUCTION OF THE RISK OF WAR 
(COMMAND AND CONTROL OF 
WEAPONS, ESCALATION, ACCIDENTAL 
WAR. NEGOTIATION, DISENGAGEMENT, 
NEUTRALIZATION) 

39 U 

Biadvin, Franit. A "KOSEAF SOU'TIOH" FCB 

r«pujlic, V. 163 , July lb, 1970: 15-21. 

V. 163 

The iJiKOL adir.i riistration is pursuirjg a ’’Korean 
aolutior.” tr the Vietnajr. War, tased on a reduced 
residual force of U.S. troops that will enable 
South Vietnan to develop a stable goverrinent capa- 
ble of defending itself r.gairst Korth VietneLr.. 

This analogy with South Korea’s exoeriei:e, how- 
ever > fails on sev" .al counts. South Kor^•a, whose 
only ccMTUTion border :.s with Uorth Korea, has bene- 
fited fron its relative isolation and the stabili- 
ty of nertheas Asia. South Vietnar. has a long 
connon border with Laos and Canbodia, both of 
which are enjb roiled in vhat will probably be long 
and bitter civil wars- South Korea’s sparse ter- 
rain and severe winters naXe infiltration and 
guerrilla warfare extre.Tely difficult, while South 
Vietnaci's Cense Jungles and tropical o/ iBoderate 
climate favor both operations in all scisons. 

South Korea has successfully litrited infiltration 
by a heavily fortified demllitari led aone and well 
patrolled coastline, while South Vietnari would be 
hard pressed to restrict North Vietnar.ese infil- 
tration even to present level?, which are far 
higher than North Korean infiltration has ever 
been. There Is no significant indigenous support 
in South Korea for a North Korean invasion or 
guerrilla effort, whereas in. South Vletnsji. thie 
peasantry has given widespread support to i 3th the 
Vietcong, which was able to stand on its own prior 
to casslvc 'J.S. interventl on , and to the North 
Victnar;ese. Despite South Korea’s iripressive 
progress since 195»3, ib still regards the presence 
of U.S. troops essential to Its defense, and the 
stationing of these troops alone has cost the 
United States around $1 billio.i a year. The costs 
for South Vietnan would be inco-nparably higher 
with lesf chance of success. **ihe Korean experi- 
ence indicates that there is no 'Korea Solutlor,' 
fo'* Indochina, only an Arjerlcan solution; swift 
aijd irrevocable curtui Ijtent of Ar.erican involve- 
r.ent . ” 
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Eurnhar, Jatea. TAX AIOHICA. National review, 

V. ??» July 111 , 1970: 729. 

AT2.N35^5, v. i-J 

Scientists, vhis kids, statesr.en, and poets have 
varrei that unless nuclear weapons are shared cr 
ellr.inatel the world will end, yet this has not 



O 




happened. Though n^rdtind has been in constant 
battle, the nuclear powers have deliberately pre- 
vented the day -by-day fighting froin escalating 
into general nuclear war. The existence of nucle- 
ar weapons has, in fact, precluded large-scale 
war&. ’’These supposed scions of hell . . . have 
turned out to be the guardian angels of peace.” A 
Small nation is more likely to eriploy nuclear 
weapons than a large o.ie, but sr.all-nation use 
p’-obably would .;ot trig’,er a big war. War would 
be closer if one of the largest nations achieved 
near-absolute superiority, but this is unlikely, 
and ri^lative superiority is insufficient. ”Por 
the great nations, nuclear ar.-car.ent is a ’neces- 
sary coradition' of survival, but the ’sufficient 
conditions’ include effective use of the old-fash- 
icned methods.” Pax Atonica could last several 
more decades . 



356 

Cadoux, J. E. [THE DILEJ'3'’A CF EUFOPFJ^N IIUCJ FJU? 
STRATEGY} L'inp&sse des strategies nucleaires eu- 
ropeennes . Bevue ir.ilitalre generale; general mil- 
itary review, no. Kay 1?70" 630-65^. 

Includes a German translation and a summary in 
English . 

West Eur<^nean unification lies beyond the polit- 
ical horizon, but it could cemprehenc a Vest E-uro- 
pean deterrerice s/st-^m incorporating British and 
French nuclear capabilities without violating tne 
principle cf nondisseni nation of nuclear weapons. 
Under such a system a threatened Vest European 
country would acquire the right to use nuclear 
weapons through a ^permissive link/' mechanism con- 
trolled by a central Eiiropean authority. Deter- 
mining the release threshold of the reply would be 
divided into two phases; access to nuclear veap- 
OHi and the decision to use The machinery 

of deterrence must avoid u i.v uncertainty about the 
conditions urjdpr which reprisals will tai'.e place, 
and the potential aggressor should be fully aware 
of those conditions. Because deterrence strate- 
gies enfcender ever more destructive plans and cap- 
abilities, conventional strategies, based on cafa- 
billtles that would be genuinely useable in the 
field, nust be employed as & safety valve. 
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CCOKKAND W<D CONTBOt. IN THE 1970S3 Arr.ed Forces 
narage:T.ent , v. 1^, July 197^: l£-li7. illus. 

UBI53.A65, V. 16 

Entire Issu^ devoted to cor-mani and control, 

Contents .--White House r presidential interest 
is the key .--Industry viewpoint: a crisis at 

hnn ' r a cemnj ri cat! Dr,s overhaul is overdue. 
—Air Force: coping with a new dimension in igr.c- 

ra.nce .--Arry ; on to the autor.ateJ tattlefiell. — 
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llavy: modernization will be evolutiorary . — y.a- 

rines : improved data syster.s have been enlisted. 

— NATO: can satellites meld patchvorK com^jinlca- 

tiona? 

Foc-ses on the President's role ir* corjtand and 
control, the budgetary problems affecting the mod- 
ernization of cor4m,anicatior.s , and reorganization 
in the r^nageruent of U,S. telecomunications sys- 
tems , 

398 

Greene, Fred. THE CASE FOB AIJD . GAIKST KILITARb 
VlTHIiRAWAL FROM VIETIJAK AKD KORaA . ^ Ar.erican 

Academy of Political and Socia. Science, Fhil aJel- 
phia . A new A-merican posture toward Asia, fhila- 
delphia, 1970. { Annals, v. 390, July 1970) 

p. 1-17. HI.AI 4 , V. 390 

The pros and cons of rapid military withdrawal 
from VietnajTi are both strong, but in public debate 
are not mutually responsive. The case against ra- 
pid withdrawal from Vietnam rests on the presumed 
danger of the precedent of broken United States 
com-Tii t merits , the blew to the viability of aivided 
states elsewhere, the increase ir. the prestige of 
China, the domino theory, the encouragement of 
other vai a of liberation. The case for withdraw- 
al, based on a notion of the de.mise of the mono- 
lithic, UTialterably aggressive r.iture of world 
comnunism, argues that Southeast Asia is ret of 
vital interest to us, that Hanoi’s actions are, if 
net .iustified, understandable, and that Corjr.unist 
gcverrjr.ent3 in Sout.heast Asia are neither particu- 
larly dangerous to us nor anathema to their popu- 
laces* Vi etnami zation has many advantages for us, 
but, given a weak goverment , runs the risk cf a 
failure, endangering /jr.erlcar, troops. Vroopr 
should be withdrawn from South Korea, both for its 
good and our cvn. (Abstract supplied) 

399 

Keilger, Marian, Georg Frader, and Manfred Scheich. 
CAU3TRIA— ITS :;i7JTRALirf A-ND ITS FEF£T^SE1 Oster- 
reich--selne KeutralitSt und Ihre Schutz. Hrsg. 
von Georg Prader. CMeike, V;en3 Wedl CI 969 J 1 
95 p. I>B99.2.H4 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Contents. — The citizen In the republic, by Mari- 
an Heitger. — The nejlrallty of Austrla--ni sslon 
and obligation, by Manfred Sche Ich . --Founlati ons 
and aspects of Austrian defense, by Georg Fraier. 

Offered as a contribution to intensifying the 
Austrian cltlien*s conscious. ness of his civic re- 
sponsibilities. Keitger expounds the roral obli- 
gations cf the citizens of a deriocratlc republic, 
cnphasizlng the necessity for Increased effort in 
civic education- Scheich exarjines the effects of 
Austrian neutrality on the goals and operation of 
its foreign policy. Since ”the readiness of the 
neutral state to defend itself Is the greatest cf 
Its obligations toward neutrality,” Trader out- 
lines the fundarentals of Austrian rJ lit ary poli- 
cy. 

Ir^O 

Q es, TcVrjserl. THE LIMITS OF llilEF^V D'TJON; PCi 
ERIC SIDE ACC01/.V7 CF fc'CW IKF JC.-J»L''uri l-OLlCf OF tf'CA- 



lATION IN VIET5 ;a:-' was P EVERS Ei>. :;ew fork, D. 

McKay Co. C19C91 2^45 p. 

■ A63EG 

Bibliographical references incl jded in "hotes''' 

{p. 2U1-2U2). 

Contents . --Roots cf interveut icn. --Concur rent 
events .--Full -throated var . --Bombing Lorth V-.et- 
nam. --Official optirism — public doubt. --The 
strains of January . --The Tet offensive. --The be- 
ginnings of reappraisal .--Cl ifforl resolves his 
doubts .--The President at bay . --Epi logue . 

Chrcnicles the events leading up to Free idfuit 
Johnson's !'!arch 31, 19£8, decision tn deeooalate 
U.S. involvement in the Vietn.aT. War. Hoopes , the 
former Under Secretary of the Air Force, reviews 
the increasing doubts that he and other military 
and civilian officials had regarding U.3. oolicy 
in Vietnamj and describes in detail tr,',.- higa-levd 
decisiorim.aking process during the wc-ekLi irr:euiatc- 
ly preceding the decision to deescalate. Ke ad- 
dresses .'".imself 10 three basic questions: "how 

Vietnam car.e to represent the outer limits of fea- 
sible American intervention, how the 'wc-rr.ir.g of 
the democratic process finally forced the pre.ii- 
de-nt to abandon a policy of escal atio:i , and why 
the particular events of March 1966 signaled the 
end of an era." In the ep^ilogue he criticizes 
President Nixon's policy of Viet r.ami zaticn, which 
he regards as inherently contradictory, and urges 
complete U.S. withdravul from Vietnam by a fixed 
date as the only acceptable alternative available 
to the United States. 

^01 

Ikle, Fred C. INTER IJATIOWAL NEGjTtATION; AMERICAIJ 
SHORTCOMINGS IH NEGOTIATING WITH COr^T-UTUST POWERS. 
Memorandkjjn prepared at the request of the Subcor- 
mittee on national Security and Iriternationab Op- 
erations (pursuant to S. Res. 311, 91st Cong.) of 
the Comlttee on Goverrir.e nt Operations , 'J.S. Sen- 
ate. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 19(0- 
17 p. JK1^26.CT3I35 

Cover title . 

At head of title: 91st Congress, 2d session. 

CorjTilttee print. 

"Printed for the use of the Corimittee or. Govern- 
ment Operations." 

Describes American shortcomings in negotiating 
with CoTimunist powers. Ikle cautions against pay- 
ing excessive attentlo *.0 ephemeral Communist 
rhetoric, gettirg lost in tactical detail, giving 
In to sen.antic infiltration, and treating Soviet 
evaluations as ur.chavigeable, Ke suggests that Im- 
proverent in the manegbrnent of fiegoti ations can be 
achieved by raising the level of discourse about 
interagency coordination. He farther suggests 
that the State Department and the Arms Control and 
Disarr.SLmer.t Agency should net avoid discuss iru^ the 
llmithtlon or discontinuance of a r.ilitery activi- 
ty simply because it Is termed "vital." 

Joy, Charles Tiurner. HOW CTCCNI JU NEGGIIAlf. Can- 
la Monica, Calif., Pidells Publirhers tcl9701 
176 p. DC921.T.:6 1970 

Describes Cor-nunist Chinese ani .North Korean ne- 
gotiating techniques at Lhe Kcreari Armistice Cen- 
ference ( 19.'’1-1953) -ini sum-arizes le.-sor.s learned- 
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"it is on]j through the ir-'iinent tnreut of arpli- 
iution of o'ur rjilits^ry power that the Ccrxiunists 
car, te cCKr<pe)led to riCgotiate seriou.:. ly for thr 
alleviation of the basic issues between their 
world an-i ours. >Te nust be pretarec. to accept the 
risl^ of v'ar if ve nope to avoid var.*' 

14 03 

Leiter.berg, Milton. 00 PAR, GO GOuO.^ ilr.viroicr.ent , 
V. 12, o*uly/Aup. 1970: 26-3S illus . 

LTTC-S33, V. .2 

With in-creases in the nijur.ber of deployed liuclear 
\/eap'Ons and their vtilnerabil ity to surfrise attack 
(and consequent need for fast respo.nse), serious 
da.nger o'' accidents involving nuclear weapons ex- 
ists, iraclear veapo-ns "night be detonated in t.he 
aftenrath of accidents which: produce unusual phys- 
ical stress or energy inputs to the weapon." 

There were 33 Ciajor accident.^ prior to March 
arid 3C lesser incide.nts involved in maintenance, 
transportation, or irioderni zatior. of nuclear weap- 
o.ns . There is reason to believe that the total 
number is even higher: sone accidents have not 

teen officially recorded, and it is u.clikcly that 
there have teen no accidents involved in carrier 
or land tasea fighter aircraft, antisubmarine war- 
fare aircraft, or other tactical naval ^nd land 
weapons . 



tl'li 

Roberts, Adam. TKt FOG OF CHISI3: THE 196S4 

CfULF IJkl lOEnTG . World today, v. 26, J-^lay 19T0: 
209-217. D110.W63, V. 26 

Eh'ents S'urrou.nd j ng the August 196h naval In -i- 
dents in the G'llf of Torikin deserve careful atten- 
tion from students of crisis riariage.ment . Eericus 
questions have been raised about the veracity of 
the inforcation made available by the U.G , Govern- 
ment during the crisis and about the appropriate- 
ness of L’.S. responses. The nature of the nission 
being pursued by the d-stroyer .*'!addox acjd the 
truth about the incidents that occured at sea, es- 
pecially during the second e.nccunter, have trccr.e 
ratters of coritrevers/, Official characterization 
of the Maddox rilssion as a "routine" patrol w»u= 
certainly disingenuous; the c ire ur, stances in vhieh 
the tatrcl took place r^de it a.-y thing but rou- 
tine, Washi 'gton was also at fault in exaggera- 
ting the clashes tV.ersel ves , arid in the quickness 
of its response, l.he crisis shouli serve as a re- 
rir.ier that the technology of detect! cn and cor,- 
ranicatiens is subject tc error, that intergoverr.- 
ircntal differtr.cts In politi :al Julgr^ent and ir,- 
teresi. can disrupt crisis coordination and con- 
trol, that third parties (in this case, South 
Vifetnon) esn have a cataJ./.lc effect on the course 
cf a crisis, and that contingency planning often 
functions as self-fulfilling prophecy. "The pre- 
cise role of these factors in the TorAin crisis is 
debatable, tut the p-ote.ntial of each them for 
rischief is not." 



1969. 107 ?. (System Development Cerpjoratior., 

Technical rr.e reran dun. Hd series . Tl-’:-230i»/lu6.' J 

BF63T.W^S5 

This is the eighth and final Report for the On- 
Line Computer Studies of Bargaining and Igegotia- 
tio.n Beh.avior Project. This report describes the 
progress on SDC’.s contract DAHC15-5V-C-u2^7 with 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency of the De- 
partnexit of Defense, which has been ur/ler way 
since July i, 1967* This research program was de- 
signed to lead to a set of empiricsdly derived 
p-'^oposlticns on bargaining and conflict resolution 
behavior, and on processes that occur in situa- 
ti-ens vi.ere the parties involved have both ccrirjon 
.'nd conflicting inter-£3ts--that is, where they are 
mutually dependert in the pursuit of otherwise an- 
tagonistic goals. Of particular concern were 
those issues and strategies In bargaining that ap- 
pear to be relevant, actually or p-otentially , :n 
political -military confrontations, particularly 
litrdted conflicts. This program involved five 
routes of level epment , and particularly the inter- 
action and mutual support a' ong then: il) The de- 

sign and use of internation simulation metnodolc- 
gy--both manual elT:-! computer-based- -for studies of 
:r theory and policy issues. Th.e effort in this 
area was a distinct departure fx'ori our previous 
work but a logical extexision of it- -of computer 
and research methodologies to complex, xr.ultl -per- 
son, internaticnal relations games. We attempted 
to break through some of the m.ethodological limi- 
tations that currently threaten the viability of 
such games for use as tools in both theory-build- 
ing and policy study; (2) The development of soit- 
vare support for the computer-based laboratory; 

(i) The development of coxnputer systems for data 
management arjd analysis; (L) On-line computer ex- 
periments ir. bargaining and negotiation; (5J De- 
sign urid pluns for an'-- ARFA supported Center for 
Cemputer-bBEed Behavioral Studies. This final re- 
port, covering a period of two years, reviewue the 
progress of this work. (Abstract supplied, modi- 
fied) 



Walto.t, Richard E. 1 MER*-ER&jNAL PEACK-iAKIKG ; CCN- 
FF.OinATIOHS AND THIRD -FARTY CONSULTATION. Read- 
ing, Mass., Add! son-Vesley C1969^ 151 p. (Organ- 

iiatlo.n development) 

HF55^3.e.V26 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Offers three case studies that supply "some cf 
the anpirical tasls for constructing a xidJdle- 
rar.ge theory of a fc :td of sociotherapy." Waltcn 
proposes a diagnostic model that Identifies some 
features of a conflict cycle and postulates the 
advantages anl the risks of direct confrontations, 
noting that vell-cjinagei ones coaid "allow fer the 
exchange of essential Ir.ronratlor. Coni) Increase 
the authenticity of the relationship." He de- 
scribes the strategic functions, tactical choices, 
ar^J optimiD positlonel att^l^ule5 of a ^hird party 
to a dlfipuve. 



3 

Gercld H. , and R. J. Meeker. OJ.-LIKE COMrJT- 
UD I tl' CF PAR G A 1 N ] J*G ,MO N'FO'D T lAT J ' BxIHAY I I P . 
t M:nica, Calif., System Icvplcjment Cerp., 
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Wilke, Dieter G. C CONTAlJCME^T AND NEUTRAU LATICN ; 
TH 0 UGH 7 S OH THE -Tl'T'S t 5 IA FOLlCf, a>F&:iA'U RE- 
IRT'OCHINA, 1951,-1561*1 ElniSL-mung •urrl 
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Neutralisierung. 2'ur vesxl ’ chen As ieupcliti k ir.- 
*:er besor.derer lie nicks ichtig'ong Indochitias, 195^- 
19'^^* CFr iVvirg in Br.] fiertelsciann-Uni ver- 
sitatsverl&g [1369 j 109 p- (Kateri alicr. des 
Arnold- Bergstraes ser -!nst it u*-s fur Kultur-'’ s cen- 
schaftliche Forschung, Id. 22) 

DS516.8.V5A 

Bibliography I p. 10 -109- 

Contents. — Introduction .--pt . 1, liistorical 
bar^kgro'ind : Southeast Asia and the Great Fovers 

diiring the Pacific var. The vay to the fiiit In- 
dochina var — pt. 2. The pol’cy of ccntainreent • 
Value and historical standpoint of the policy of 
contairjnent. The application of the policy of 
contairjnent in Asia. — pt. 3. The policy of neu- 
tralization; The concept of neutralization, Pre- 
’•eijuisites for a neutrellzt:tiGn p-olicy nov. As- 
pects of the Laotian neutralization. 

Ccnprehens ive and syste.oatic ar.alysis of the 
history of and Vfestern policy toward the second 
Indochina var, using as a rra".evork the ccnceptr 
" containment” and ’'neutralization/’ neutraliza- 
tion is defined as an active policy on the part of 
the Great Powers designed to iTjpose neutrality 
where it does not actually exist, with rules bind- 
ing even during peacetime, in order to create a 
buffer zone- 'fhe Vfest's Southeast Asia policy 
tends toward guaranteeing neutrality there, re- 
sulting in a modified form of the classic multipo- 
lar balance. Fart one analyzes the interests of 
the Great Powers In Asia during Vorld War II and 
surveys the origins of the first Incicchina war, 
Part two deals with contai rutenl policy as irani- 
fested in Asia. The differing expectations of the 
parties to the Southeast Asia treaty are dis- 
cussed; whether such alliances, threatened with 
being overtaken by dynamic political development, 
can survive is questionable. Part three describes 
the policy of neutralization as applied in South- 
east Asia. 
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TKP Hlj-VING VGPLD TPAG5 IN Ali-iS. B.isir.ejs week, 
r.j. Mv 23, 1970: lU- 116 , 11=-. ilUs. 

HT5W1.P99, 1970 

Analyzes c-rrer.t trends in the International 
arr.s business, focusi-g on recent American, Scvl- 
et , French, aj.d British transactions, Althoig.i ro 
r.aticn will overtake the United States as the 
vc-rld’s largest arr,s supplte.* in the irJT.ei.ate fu- 
ture, new orrs deals reflect Incrcasirg competi- 
tion from Russia, France, and Fritain. Existing 
relationships I.*; the Interfral J o.nal arms business 
are expected to change in the 197Q's. Juxmerojs 
Western European cooperative armament projects aid 
a rising demand for core licensing agreements will 
re luce sales to the Industrialized ratiors, aril 
r.ilKa.-y aid programs will level off. Increased 
advanced-weapons sales to the underdeveloped ccan- 
Irles and higher Third Vorld defense expenditures 
will offset this trend. A buyer's market could 
evolve ever the next decade, with the emergence :f 
mere B.ipilier natiors like Tap an. 



'*-j9 

Callois, Pierre M. FTiEJICH MILTTABY APR0H.WTIC3 .W.E 
BID FOR WORLD MARKETS. NATO’s fifteen nations, 

V. Aug. /Sept. 19T:-‘ 23-31*, 36 , iHus. 

UA61+6.F5, V- 

Inquires into the reasons for French cccunercial 
success in th ixport of military aircraft, irds- 
si les , and su _urting equipment, French export 
sales in miiltary aviation more than doubled in 
cash value between i960 and 1970, This remarkable 
reccid is the culmination of a numhCT of commer- 
:ial, technolot ;al , and pol iticomi litary factors, 
of which the Frfci: 3 ch aviation industry has taken 
particularly astute advantage, Vh.ether ir. the 
coming decade Frejice \ ill be able to defend the 
enviable export position it has von cannot be de- 
tersl.ned; the French Government recently has made 
several irip,.rtant technical and industrial deci- 
sions that could seriously hamper French aviation 
in the years ahead. 



LlO 

Minter, vniiam, ALLIES IN firlPIRL; PART II — I’.S. 
^^T LITARY IN70LVB-fElJT. Africa todty, v. 1*^, July/ 
Aug. 1970: 26-32. DT1.A22, v. 17 

A brief and critical s'unmary cf U, S . -Portuguese 
military relations, with, particular reference to 
the nature a.nd scope of military assiFtonce pro- 
grams sines 19**9 and Portugal’s ’use of American 
and NATO military weapons and equipr.ent In count- 
erinsurgercy operations in Africa. U.5. military 
aid to Portugal has been quite limited compared 
with the oT-ssive quantities given to such coun- 
tries as Taiwan and Vietran. During the 2950’s, 
the amount given Portugal was less then that given 
to other Western European countries, but while 
such programs are being phased out elsewhere in 
Western Europe, military assistance to Portugal 
has continued despite its growing involvement in 
three colonial wars. '^Anerlcan Identification 
with Portugal Is solidified by ’business as usual’ 
contacts, and the close working relit ionships fos- 
tered by American aid/' 



NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 



hll 

Pru.nr.er, DorJnlque. [THE NVCLTAH NjNI RGL m-PATluU 
TREATY AND rWlTTIPLAND'S SECURITY] Le traite de 
non-i lolifer ation nucleaire et la se: trite ie 
Guisse. Pevue nllitaire suisse, i. . 115 » June 
IVTO: ?T5-260. U2.F3, v. 115 

The r.o.iproli feral Ion treaty has not halted the 
arms race ror diminished the jrobabSlity that nu- 
clear weap'O.'.u would be used in a European cc-n- 
ntet, Allhojgh Switzerland has no Intention of 
acquiring nuclear veap'Ons , the treaty will be val- 
id for 25 years, and It Is impossible to foresee 
the needs of Switzerland 's security after !*> or 20 
years. Pst i fi cat lo.n should be considered only af- 
ter the superpowers have agreed to stop the ants 
race. No cne could believe that Its '•efusal to 
ratify menaces world peace, arid Svitze. larid risks 
nothing ty waiting. 
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C i b's u 1 3 , A1 ii o , HI RO J'HIl'LA ^ o JA PAT^ ' y) M C L PAR . 

W'rld today, v. 26 , Aife. .1970: 313-316. 

DUI0,V.'63 , V. 2G 

0Litlin''s J'-ipaa's targeo.nir.^ r/a'-^lec.r- energy pre- 
r'rarj a^alr-st a tackgreund of ra:uidly rifsing ior.an-'i 
fc-r slectricicy. Despite strong -ant: -nuclfar- 
V'?ap'On attitudes and policies in Jap.an, ’’sorr.e 
doutts Toay linger, both at hor*e and abroad, as to 
vhether the plu^oniun automati cally produced by 
the gloving nationol capacity of the nuclear pover 
station network night not be diverted fron the in- 
tended chanr.el of econonio developaeat and expan- 
sion to military uses," 



J*13 

Deshingkar, G. D. CHINA’S EARTH SATELLITE; THE 
CASS ™ INDIAK BOMB. China report, v, t, May/ 
June 1970; 2«-33, DS7T7 . 55 . Cl*uSL , v. 6 

The military implications of China’s spa-e sho^ 
alan..ec sorae Indian political ^.eaders , vho now ar- 
g-je for an accelerated nucleau- weapons program to 
counter the "Chinese threat." ?or 2 or 3 years 
China has had IRSM’s capable of reaoh.ing almoi. t 
all of India's strategic targets, but Peking has 
not threatened India or any other nation- If Chi- 
na's nuclear weapons were intended to support a 
policy of territorial aggrandi zer.e.nt , it would 
have actively pursued its territorial claims. 
However, China "has not taken Buny step which can 
be construed as territorial expansion." Although 
its burgeoning nucletr weapons capability will de- 
ter a Soviet or U.S. preer-ptive strike, this does 
not mean that China wo Id launch a nuclear attack 
against India, China has pledged r.o first use oi 
nuclear weapons, and the po-dibility of Joint re- 
taliatory action by the superpowers will continue 
to deter a Chinese attack on such nonnuclear na- 
tions es India, "if the Chinese a’^e 'irrational’ 
Chough to attack India at the risk of total self- 
destruction, «o amount of Indian retaliatory ca- 
pacity will ever de’er them." in deveiu.ing a dc- 
f<«rsivs n'-elear arsenal, the Chincce are motivated 
jrir.arllv by a desire for increase! political lev- 
t-rage ar.d prestige. The Indian Ministry of de- 
fense has recognized the validity of thece argu- 
ments and has recently '^uesUonei the credibility 
of the Chinese nuclear threat. Yet other r'^aror.s 
exist for a nation to war.t nuclear weapons. India 
will never be accept® i as a great pov*«r until it 
acquires then. Iheiz domestic a.nd .r.t^'nat i :nal 
costs are high, tut their inta-Ug it 1 e a3vanta*:c.=; 
weigh h^av'y. 

‘-;i4 

r.iifA5.:-yj>':-]JT in lyv. VL:irE.A:} voplD: conpepence lyo- 

CiT2)INQ3 IN CELF2PAT10N OF TEE 23RD J ViSJAR Y OF 
TKE UI'IIED ’iATICNo, OCTOBER 2b, 1966. Edited by 
Kenry C. Kerge. New Brunswick, S.J., Putgers Cni- 
verslty 11969^ 3"^ p- {Rutgers University, Nc'i/ 

Prunsvick, 2i.J, La’fr yr^erl can Instituta, Occa- 
sional fubli cations , r.o. l) 

JX19T-.C53 

Confercrice sponsored by the Latin American In- 
stitute, Rutgers University. 

Inclusies tiblicgraphical re i“e’'en‘'®=; , 

O 

T^V) I^'cuses on nuclear norp ro li feral ion In I at In 
tr\n^ica- In the first part, vmiea Eos’ -Jr re- 



views the achievements of t-he past decade in arms 
control and disartr.ament , noting tr.a*. w'here the 
latter relates to peace and security "the edifies 
of the United IJatiO'ns always remains at least ir. 
the b-ickgrouni of all our endeavors in this 
field"; Alfonso Gore' a Fobles surveys Latin Ameri- 
can disarr.ajr;ent efforts, em-pl as i zi ng the Treaty 
for the Prohisition of .Vuclear &,*eapon 5 in Latin 
A.nerira and its irj:;ediate antecedents; and E. L, 

M. B'urns sketches the disposition of Canada's 
Anr.ed r'orccs as v’cll as its role in disamament . 
The feasibility of disarmament in Latin America 
and the economics of arais control and military ex- 
penditures both worldwide and with respect to Lat- 
in Arjerica are discussed by Robert Alexander a.ni 
Archibald Alexander. In part two, Garcia Robles 
considers t..- origin, purposes, and scope of the 
Latin American nonproliferation treaty and con- 
cludes by quoting a statement of U Thant praising 
the f^eaty as "on important milestone in the long 
arid difficult search for disarmanent , " 

-15 

Ehrlich, Thomas. THE r.OirF’ROLI F EPJITIO:.' TREATY A.VD 
PEACEFUL USES OE I^JCLEAR EXPLOSIV^JS. Virginia law 
review, v. 56, May 1970: 537-601. 

U 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

-ontends that "the future use of nuclear explo- 
sives for peaceful purposes will depend in large 
meas^ure up-or ohe international arrangeme.uts lur 
arms control that ore developed under Cthe nonpro- 
liferaticnl treaty" {KPt) and that "the succcsa of 
the treaty in checking the proliferation of nucle- 
ar veai'or.s ic contingent, in substantial part, on 
those peaceful -uses arrangements.'' Ehrlich notes 
the importance, In some cases exaggerated, that 
ma:y non-nuclear-veapon states attach to NPT pro- 
visions regarding the peace.'hil uses of nuclear en- 
ergy, and he exarndnes some of the probler.s in- 
volved in the transfer of nuclear information a.':c 
^jiplosives. Tb-c nor.-nuclear-veap, n states, inclnl- 
ing the crucial threshold states, will ratify the 
-''TT* only if they are assured of reaping the bene- 
fits of peacefi..! nuclear explosives- Sir.ee it is 
in the interests of the nuclear powers that the 
ron-nuclear-veapcn states ratify the treaty, er.l 
since tne rion-r.uclear-weapon states i.nsis*. on sub- 
stantive arms control agreements by t.ne s'-jerpov- 
<T5 as a precondition for rat i fi cat 5 oh , arms con- 
trol and peace T jI uses of r-'jclear explosives rein- 
force rat.h'r than . delude each other. 



^16 

Fncel , 2., and Allan M:hr.lght. BIME- , IhlTP UIA- 
A.'O FR'ILI FEPAl lO.N . Aust r al i n ^^arter , 

V. Ly, 1570; iS-:C. 

L'Jil.A9 3. V. u2 

Althougi /-ustralia's anr.'j jr.;e;-,cr.t that it would 
Eicr. tne ;uclear r-v.n; rol i fer alien treaty repre- 
sent'd a victory ever the "tomb loUy," H va- 
h‘ egei with 1 -al ' f icatlcr.5 concerning ratifica- 
tion that were influenced in part by Australia’s 
"special" nuclear relationship with Fb-ance. Th® 
goverri-ment's reservation! imply that Australia Ir- 
tends to retain the eptir.-r. of developing nuclear 
v-apens tecavse it believe.- that the allia.nce a-ith 
•he United Ftatec Is unrtlJable. Tuch a p-clicy, 
hove-er, v»-uli upset V, J . -Ausl ral i an reKtlcr.s ar.d 
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weaken the aU iance that is the foundation of Aus- 
tralian foreign policir. The construction of a nu- 
clear reactor fcr potential military use would be 
difficult , since Australia is already subjected to 
an international inspection system and other obli- 
gations emodied in the nonproliferation treaty un- 
der preexisting agreements. Although the develop- 
ment of a limited nuclear-weapons capability is 
economically feasible, it would be of questiorable 
strategic value. "A case made on military grcunds 
fcr Australian pcssession of nuclear weapons [isl 
implausible.'' Australia should ratify the treaty, 
because f'urther proliferation of nuclear weapons 
will heighten international instability. The 
pirospect of a nuclear force would have an unfavor- 
able effect on Australia's relatl-^ris with Indone- 
sia, China, and the Soviet Unior, and Australian 
ratification might significaiAly influence "the 
continuation of Japan's peaceful posture." 



^11 

Ericsson, Ulf. TlTl WO.N-COJJrdOVKRSIAL USE 0? HUCLEAR 
EKPLOSIOKS FOR tEACEFUL PURPOSES, Cooperatiot* and 
conflict, no. 1, 1970: I-19. 

Scr 

Adapted "a paper written at the request of 

the Seer et ary -Gene raJ. of the United Nations, to 
serve as a background paper for the 1968 Geneva 
Conference of Non-Nuclear Veap>cn States, as docu- 
ment A/Conf H5/D0C 3 of July, 1968 and dociurr.ent 
A/Con f 35 /Dec 3 Cen 1 cf 2T August, 1968." 

Speculates on problems likely to arise in at- 
tempts to develop and use nuclear explosives for 
peaceful purposes. Ericsson examines the most im- 
portant limitations on the use of nuclear cxplo- 
slv-'s; international arranger.ents for the provi- 
sion of nuclear explosives and related services; 
the conduct of nuclear explosives operations, 
problems peculiar to development and production, 
nuclear -weapons testing, and the study of nuclear- 
explosives effects; the problem of accofm^iodating 
the develcpir.er4t ard application of nuclear explo- 
sives with the test ban and nonproliferation trea- 
ties; and the dangers of misuse. Peaceful nuclear 
explosives programs ore unlikely to be used to 
circumvent the partial test ban ti'aty. The trea- 
ty imposes needless and potentially harr.ful re- 
strictions on the developme-it of nuclear explo- 
sives for peaceful purposes and should be omended- 
An ■unlimited teat ban treaty would tr.a>.c It diffi- 
cult to reconcile the desire for a foolproof safe- 
guards system with the requirements of a vigorcus 
dev ?loprr.er4t program. The benefits of j<caceful nu- 
clear explosive applications will have to be 
velgked against the danger of limited Improvecents 
in weapons technology. 




1.13 

Kaul, Fftvi. nOIA’S STRATEGIC &FECThUl<. Allahabai, 
ChanaXya Pub. House C19S93 <=23 p* 

uAeuo.K^a 

Bibliography: p. E23. 

Contents. — Fsycholcgtcal barriers .--The global 
balance of pover.^ — Tb.c vacu’Are of pever in the In- 
dian Ocean. --Vigil in the north. --The spectrum of 
ccnfllct.--The organisation for defe.-.ve. --Strate- 
gic planning. --Ihe nuclear dile-j-.s. --Strategic 
doctrine . 



Surveys India's military capabilities and strat- 
egy and considers argjor.ents for and against ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons. Although a crash pregran 
to achieve nuclear parity with Communist China 
would be an economic disaster for India, a small 
nuclear force, based on the burgeoning nuclear 
power program, would provide a minir.al, credible 
deterrent in the 1970* s. "By subordinating on in- 
escapable military requirement to economic devel- 
opment [ Indial shall be broadening her industrial 
and technological capacities which will allow her 
greater freedom to enter the more costly sophisti- 
cated fields of the nuclear spectriici if found nec- 
essary ir. the latter seventies.'' 



L19 

M'ikerjee, Dilip- ITIHIIJG FOR THE EOi^r. Far Eastern 
economic review, v. 69, July 9, -970: 83-8>. 

HCl*ll.Fl8, V. 6.9 

Briefly outlines the Indian Atomic Energy Cem- 
mission's (AEC) 10-year plan, which calls for a 
substantial acceleration of nuci< ar and space pro- 
grams. The new program requests funds for the de- 
velopment of an experimental fast-breeder reactor 
with French and, possibly, Soviet assiotance, 
urania.m-enrichment technology, and a delivery sys- 
tem capable of orbiting 1,200-hg. payloads. The 
AEG would draw on its experience In foreigr.-sup- 
plied experimental reactors, whicl. are presu.mably 
covered by safeguards, build its own reactors 
for military p'urposes . 



NUCLEAR rE\'h.LOP:-a:NT. Asian almanac, v. 3, Sept. ?6 , 
19T0: bl82-i4l61*. DG1.AUT52 v. 8 

D'-rIng a pant '. debate held this spring by the 
nongeve- .mental Indian Far II ar.entary and ScierAif- 
ic Gerjr.it tee, Irila's top scientists, economists, 
and defcPjSe specialists ccncludel that a ruclear- 
veapons progra-m was "technically feasible, politi- 
cally desirable ar.d strategically inescapable” ard 
urged the goverri-ment to abandon itn policy cf de 
velop'ir.g nuclear energy oni.y for peacel'ul pur- 
poses. In Fai'li ar.ent on May 20, 1970, a Congress 
Forty member advised the gov =‘rnr.'‘nt to publish a 
white paper to clarify Us ambiguous r.uclear poli- 
cy, accusing it cf failing rr.iserably to make the 
r,at*C'.i defense c-nsclous. Ibe Indian Go“errJ^ent 
has slated repeatedly that it has no rr.tentlcn of 
changing its peaceful nuclear policy- Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi asserted that "strengthening 
o'ur industrial and eccror.ic tame" was more impor- 
tant than developing nuclear weapons and e.mpho- 
sirel that sucji weapons w'ere strategically unnec- 
essary , In h^orch , hew-ever, when asked if India's 
nuclear policy right change in the future, the 
Minister for Defense replied that "if the situa- 
tion changes, ve can decide what other action 
should t&Xe»" In late May India's Atomic Energy 
C':rjaissior. presented an accelerated 10-year r.ucle- 
•LT-energy and space plan, which included a propcs- 
al to design and ccr, struct a large prototype faJt- 
treeder reactor, develop gas-centrifuge techr.olc- 
gy , and tjild multistage solid-fuel delivery sys- 
tems capable of orbitl.ng l,2'>G-kg. payloads. In 
response to nounti.ig domestic preesur.-.: for a n-- 
clcur-orr.s progr^w. fol loving Chlr.a's space shot, 
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the g^verrLTient estahlishei a study group under th-:* 
Cabinet's crorjr.it tee on science ar,d technology to 
examine the teehnicral and ecrononic feasibility cf 
India's producin,g n '.clear veapon;. 



Questo-r» Ceorgs .. JAPAIJ /iJh'D Tnr: i.iJCLM NOlI-T'fi 
LI r EPAT 1 0 N 'i'R EiAT Y . .A s i an s 'ur v ey , v . i 0 , T e p t . 
1570: ?65-'''r9. li0i.Au9?, v. 10 

/Among the Japanese ob^'ections to ratifying th' 
nuclear nanproli f eration treaty (M-T^ -are that the 
iriternational .safeguards system vill be p.rchibi- 
tively expensive, r.ay disrupt those ind .-strieo to 
vhich it is applied, and will offer opportunities 
fer industrial espaonage. They objeert to trraty 
previsions that seek to impose international in- 
Ef-ecticn on w'nat a nation has produced or will 
produce for itself. Purther, t.he Japanese see th^ 
iuT as nan i resting the world corr.unity's view of 
Japan as a "pc manentiy second-class _osor of 
VcrlJ War II..*' Even if Japan rejects the !jTT, To- 
kyo nay not opt for nuclear weapons proiuction, 
tut imaginative Japanese strategists nay d'-zise 
scenarios for their use and, more imj-ortantly , 

"the sheer glar.our of handling such vericcr.u will 
have - 1 -n appeal of its own for many military pre- 
fessicnals Afv/ real desire for nuclear voarons 
will be contingent on America's Joutheast Asian 
policy, ^f tne United States withdraws from all 
of Southeast Asia, **it will te difficult for Japa- 
nese (or Australians) to a:co> t assurarj :e.s that 
America is corcr.ittea to their defcnc'’ as ever," 
makirg nuclear weapons more accertable in JaTtn. 
"he if ratified, would prevent tti". 



{/uester, Teorge H. PARIS, PBETCRIA, miVll . . . 
IRTLIr ERATICN? Bulletin of the atomic scientists, 
V. Oct. 1970: lc--l6. 

V. 2^' 

The re f u s al by I r arc e and Co.’-r. unis t Jh i r.a , t o* h 
nuclear powers, ar/d the Unicn of South Africa, a 
ra.Jor supplier of uraniu. 1 , to sitrn the .'ontrclir- 
eraticn treaty co'jdd have lunfortunite ccn.'ep.icnc- 
es . France has prorisoi to abide y the tep-? of 
the treaty, but there i? no certainty that it will 
interpret those terns as restri ctiv^Iy a~ the sig- 
natory states. Couth Africa, vnich is able to a:- 
sist ether states attain nuclear statu? or tO' 
achieve it itself, las rAde no such prorise. It 
ip r.st likely to exercise either of it? or tiers, 
hovever, except in very specific cl rc vm:t ancf p , 
because there are too tat^^ alvar.tapte; to pcstpen- 
ir.g a decision. 11-C Comn.nist Chinese have inM- 
cated on occasion that they would no. be averse to 
giving nuclear veap^ons to Fokistan, the I'nitei 
Arab republic, or other counlric?, should th^'V re- 
■^uect then. However it is net clear that th'^se 
countries want nuclear weapons, and th-rc are gooi 
reasons for believing that the Chined e the.np elves 
are less willing than indicated by their tubllc 
statements to ccrArlbute to the spreal cf r.urlear 
v^e ap-j r.p . It must be re.me.rn be red thaA the Chinese 
still attach f.rir..iT/ importance to g'U'-rrilla r.ove- 
r.ents and that in foreign policy they are ar^/^lhlrg 
but advent’ur ist . bevertheless the possibility cf 
ViJ hir.esc aid carir.ol be discounted a.ltcgeth''r , anl 
CDI^ jch depends on the behavior of Israel ani Iniia. 
L. r\* V> oreover, China, by the very fa:t of its r''fusirir 
hi a i f a irni t Ti-n aa o corner, it itself openly to nor.; rol i fer ati on , in- 



creases the danger that nuclear weapons vill be 
introduced into the .Middle Fast. Chine.se, French, 
and South African intransigence contribute materi- 
ally to ihe difficulty of controlling .nuclear pro- 
liferation. 



Quester, George H. JVSDEI'l AIID TH.~i I-TJCLEAP li/’O'n-IfiO- 
I.I.“ERATION IRhlATY . Cooper ation and conflict, 
no. 1, 1970: 52-6^. 

3cr 

Sweden, which a. short 12 years ago vas seriously 
debating whether to acquire nuclear veupens, today 
considers itself a stau.nch cha.mpion of no.nprolif- 
e ration. The ohangeover was due in part to 'level - 
oprenis in the .military field that cast den bts on 
the military value of a.ny Swedish nuclear vearons 
progran, and in p'^rt to the im.pact on Jvedish pub- 
lic opinic-r. of Sweden's adnis-sion to r.er.b *• t s r. i p in 
the dis arrifitment ccrer.ittee at Geneva. A fir::: na- 
tional cc-rjT’.i tr.eni to r.or.prol i i er aticr. did not rre- 
vent Jveden from playing a leadii'jg role in the 
fight to a.merid the sup'-^rpover draft of the riontro- 
i iteration treaty and acquiring thereby a re:uta- 
tior. as a.n **NFT-rC'Calcitra;.t ," but in the end su- 
ierc"cver inflexibility left the Swedes with little 
rhoice but to ratify the docurent as it stool. 
TC'iay there is little domestic oppe ition to th'"' 
treaty. i:cvever, dispjte.s r.ay arise cut of Swe- 
dish research o.n protection from nuclear veapcnc 
effects, which to sor.e deg.'ee overlaps resca’‘ch o.n 
rjiclear weapon? th^-rselves , c-r over 'ir.tcrp r et a- 
-ioro of treaty restrictions or. the sale jf nucle- 
ar oqjiprr.eT/t to r.ons ignatories such as InJia. 

.Meaj, while the Svclish nuclear option ha.- scrtainly 
not atro?hieJ, ngr will it J't ,so ur.Jcr th' treaty; 
the .most dar.egs the treaty car. do io add thrpje 
monlha tc the tire it voulu take for J*w<"den to 
mar.'ifact'ure its first nuclear w-f^npen. In certain 
ci rcur.stances --a Soviet ifiVasicn of Fir.lar.l, th-' 
disintegration of iiATG and its rerlacemer.t with a 
Iforlic security structure, S’est 'erman at: * r r.t ion 
frem the treaty with in'oication.? that it ir.tfrii: 
to acqjire nuclear veapenr - -:'ve den right be forced 
to vithirav from the treaty. tarrir.»v these con- 
tin gr.nri ''j , Sveler. is not likely to '‘crsfike th'' 
treaty, even if the great powers fail to move to- 
var i th'-' i r cvr. nuclear Ji s arrT,a.-.er.t . 



'■an, ^illia." L,, and Ja.-. c u-.-.e ri i n , IKh CririA 
Cl^Vl: AI'^HICA'F IFAllJ BIM/ITK A;;? CKIUA'J BT'r 

7'u M’Ti.’-AP F'.VnP. London, ."fjtch i r.s c n , I?-''?. 

:.:9 ^ *7i»3.:.r.9 1-t? 

Fiblicgraj-'riy : t. So7-S9d* 

Jn:.si;ers j. '. anl Jovi^t centr il uti : nr- tC' Tni- 
na's T/ iilev-weiponj. prcgra.m, fo-u irg :r, Tsi'r, 
r!r.e-thsn*? career at t.he Mas? a:h j.' c 1 1? 
of I e-h r.olcry anl California Institute of Tech:.-:]- 
omy. Tn*' a/thons exjlain that he anl rfr.rr Chi- 
nese scientists became di sccu ro*ed ar.i 
frighte- ?3 by the intensive anti -Cor.“.un,i :t atmo- 
r>here in the Jnitei Jtates in the early 
ani returned to Chita, where thry rune rapidl,. to 
key ^o“it:or3 in Cnir.a'? bu.-reonin#^ r. uelear-vea; - 
ons ;rvgra.-. Cnir.a moct likely would event-ally 
rave ievelvjed r/v.'lear weapons alone. Th'' "ar-ten- 
irhir.g Fi'^ei" o'‘ Fckirg’? entry into th'' n;:>a- 
ci-t, >, -V'-ver , V9.3 the result of aid fro'm th'' 
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Ur.ited States andl the Soviet Union. "In the case 
of the Aznericans, the help was unintentional. 

... In the case of the Bussians, the h'.;lp was 
political <;xoediency . . . . Both the Russians and 

the Anericanj vculd have reason to regre- deeply 
having extended such help.” 

^25 

Stone, Isidor F. HiE TEST BAJJ COhO'^DY. 'S&'f YorX re- 
view of hocks, V. Ih, May T, 1970; 

AP2..N655, V. ll* 

A critique of the Kennedy administration’s nego- 
tiation of the limited nuclear test han treaty of 
1963. Stone contends that the Kennedy administra- 
tion assured the continuation of U.S. military su- 
periority by driving a hard bargain with the So- 
viet Union but wasted an opportunity to achieve 
significant progress toward arms control and dis- 
armaraent. The administration von the support of 
the U.S. military by persuading them that the 
treaty would strengthen rather than weaken the 
Nation’s strategic position and by assuring a con- 
tinuation of the arms race and an increase in de- 
fense spending. 

CHEMICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 

h2S 

Bogdanov, Oleg ^ . FOR AiJ HrFECTIVF. EAH ON CKFMICAL 
AND RACTERIOL' GICA’v VE/POIIL . Daily review; trans- 
lations from the Soviet press, v. I6 , July I6, 

I9TO: supplement, Citem] 1, 1-10. 

Slav Bra 

TrafiSlation from Sovetsl.ot gosudarstyo j rravo , 
iio. 6, 1970* Slav Pm 

Fevievs the history of efforts to ban the use of 
tiological And cheriical veapons (Crvi'), trcatirg 
U.S. use of che.':icals In Vietnam, pre-192> prohi- 
bitions on chemical arji biological and 

the making of the Geneva Protocol, the U.S. posi- 
tion on it, and the devclojr.ent of the Mxo;i ni- 
riinistrat ion 's reservation of the use of tear gas, 
anti riot gases, and herbicides fron iis applica- 
ticn. Bogdar.ov believes that recognizing an;,.' ex- 
ception to the Geneva Protocol opens the gate to 
th’ appli catLor of the entire CrV arsenal, since 
Ir. th'!' heat of ccnflict there is no i ti lity cT 
ascertaining the due proportionality of retalia- 
tion. 7h;e British proposal for sejarating ch'^ni- 
CBl and biological weapons Is held anbiguous and 
dar.jierous . rhe final section discusses the Soviet 
proposal calling Tor the destruction of present 
stocks and an end to the Jr r.anufa:ture . 



Carter, Luther J. NERVE GAS DIcfOCAL: FIW ~l:E aEC 

Pir-USED 70 TAKE AP^f OjT THS HOC^K. Science, 

V. 169 . Bspt 25, 1970: 129C-lc?3. 

Q1.S35, V. IC 9 

Describes the controversy o-*er the U.S. Arr.y’s 
request thj., the Atonic Energy Cermissien (AE'') 
destroy dangerous stocks cf Army gas ir. under- 
n1 nuclear explosions. Although this ret ho’ 

3 have leen safer and more fredictahle than 
-sea disposal o. so.re ether r.e*'''oip thet were 



briefly considered, the Ai'.C concluded +hat the 
project would cause unacceptable interference with 
scheduled nuclear tests and -hi fuel public 
criticism of th.- Coruni ssion' s ngoing vuidergrouni 
nuclear te?.t programs, ’ip^hile tne Army’s statement 
on enviroriraer.tal impact minimi aea the hazards of 
diinping at sea, the Council on Envi rcrjr.erital Qual- 
ity, in criticizing the Amy's statement, con- 
tends that it "left a number of questions unan- 
swered and that no firm prediction about the ef- 
fects of the dur;ping were in order." 

tfS 

GENEVA FROIOCOL ON OASES AlfD BACIEBIOLOOICAL VARFABE 
HESrjBMITlSD TO THE SENATE. Iri U.S. Den-t . of 
State . Department of State bulletin, v. 63, 

Sspt. 7, 1970: 273-275. 

JX232.A33, V. 65 

A rress£.ge from the President to the Senate of 
the United States requesting advice and consent 
to ratification of the Protocol for the Frohibi- 
i:ion of the Use In War of Asphyxiating, Poisonous 
or Other G?ses, and of Eac tsriologi cal Methods of 
Warfare, signed at Geneva In 1925, together with a 
report from the Eecretaiy of State that ‘‘sets 
forth the understandlings and the propcsed reserva- 
tjo:i of the United States with reepect to the Frc- 
tocol." The President notes that "the United 
States has renounced the first-use cf lethal and 
incapacitating chemical weapons" and "any use of 
biological and toxin weapons," that its ”bic logi- 
cal and toxin programs will be confined to re- 
search for defensive puipose^, i'trlctly defined," 
and that it "will seek f'lr+h-^r agreement on effec- 
tive arms-cc-ntrol measurj s the field of biolog- 
ical and chemical warfare.' :he Secretary’s re- 
port rC':om.me.nds adoption of a reservation that 
states that the "Protocol shall cease to be bind- 
ing . . with respect to the use Ir. war of as- 
phyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and of all 
analogous liquids, r.aterials or devices, in regard 
to an e.ne.Tiy State if such State or any o.^ its al- 
lies fails to respect the prohibitions laid dtw'r 
in the Protocol." 'i'he rep'oi' also notes .hal 
the U.S. view, the Protcer ^rs not prohibit :.ne 
use of riot-ccntrol age .h Jral herbicides, 
:-mohe, fli.-,e, and nape '. 

i r.9 

Ooldhaber, Samuel Z. C3V: INTEPAIENCY COMIJCTS 

STALL AT'MINISTPATION ACTION. Scit-nce, v. IC?, 
iuly 31, 197O: l45i.-b56. 

CU-S55, V. )69 

President Niton's November i9^>9 announcement cn 
chemical and biological weapons (C&?) "va.‘- hai.lei 
as a r.aJor policy decision that vojld generate 
positive initiatives toward world p^ace," but it 
new scorn; tiat his action may not have ceen as 
far-reaching as it first appeared. Although the 
Heuse has slated un< quivocally that all fu- 
ture b'oJ.oglcal warfare research vjuld be defen- 
sive in nature ana :"-;letely urclass i f , the 
Fentagcn maintains that research on U.S. vn/lnera- 
bility to specific germs will rer.ain secret. 
Matthew S. licselson, a Harvard 1 .clogy prcfcosor, 
has said that "secret research miight the 

biolcgical warfare establishment to linger quietly 
ur.til public opinion lets it flourish once again." 
.Nixon pledged to subnjl t the Genova Protocol to the 
Per, ate for ratification, but it stalled in 
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the Executive Branch due, in part, to sharp inter- 
agency conflict over tear gas and defoliants - The 
White House contends that these agents are not 
covered by the protocol. In its recent report on 
CBW, the House Subcoimnittee on National Security 
Policy and Scientific Developnkpnts recomonded 
that the tiuestlon of tear gas and defoliants be 
left open and suggested thet after ratification 
ths United Slates ’^should seek agreement vith the 
otiier parties on a imiforn interpretation of the 
scope of the protocol." Significant non-Govern- 
iLent groups believe the United States should in- 
terpret the protocol as encompassing tear gas and 
herbicides. "If Nixon does not declassify defen- 
sive biological warfare research, and if he in- 
sists on a reservation to the protocol instead of 
leaving the tear gas issue open, he may lore much 
of the positive response tha^ he received from his 
original CBW announcement.^^ 

U30 

Lederberg, Joshua. A BIOLOGICAL V^'EAi’ONS RACE: IN- 

TERNATIONAL COOPlJtATlON. Vital speeches of the 
day, V. 36, Oct. 1, 197O: 7540-7^*3. 

FN6121.V52, V. 36 

Delivered at the Conference 01 the CoTimittee on 
Disarciajr.ent , Geneva, Aug. 5, l97o. 

Biological warfare poses a threat to men of all 
nationalities and political pel ^ uasic ns . The his- 
tory of the spread of bubonic plague in E'sirope il- 
lusUates the difficulty of confining an epidemic 
to a specific locality. Viruses undergo v con- 
stant evolution, giving rise tc 1 ev and possibly 
more resistant diseases. The present moment is 
favorable lor an international agi'cement barj-iing 
all biological weapons since no nation has yet 
staked its security on their use. It is important 
to nove toward this goal at once, however, for a 
scientific breakthrough in biological warfare may 
sharply escalate this deadly race at ary time. 
Increased international cooperation in health ^ro- 
era.ms would improve the chances for an effective 
ban on biological weapons and render clandestine 
research more difficult. 

1^51 

Lwj.ard, Ja.mes F. CO.VTROL Of CH'J-lICAL AITJ BIOLOGI- 
CAL Vr'APON.: U.S. Dept, of Stat e. DepartmorA 

cf State bulletin , v, 63, Sept. ?1 , 1970: 330-331. 

J/232.A33, V. 63 

Stator, ent "made before the Conferencr cf the 
Corr.lttte on Disarrament at Geneva or Aug. 27.” 

1970. 

Outlines U.S. views on several aspects of the 
problem of controlling chemical and biolcgical 
weapons. Leonard stairs the U.G. view "that there 
are intrinsic differences between biological and 
Che.-, leal weapons which Justify their separate 
treatment," and rebuts Soviet objections to this 
thesis. He expresses U.S. support for the United 
Kingdom draft convention to prohibit the develop- 
ment , production, and stockpiling of biological 
v’capons, and U.S. opposition to a Socialist draft 
'"cnventicn to control both types of vespcr.s. Th.e 
cor.trol of chemical weapons can be accor.plishei 
only on the basis of vj de-rarging and intensive 
^ udies of all aspecti of the prcblmi meanwhile, 
l^'ere is no reason tt. delay adoption ,'f a conven- 
r. InJ V on to prohibit biological agents. 



Ii32 

[ON THE QUBSTIGN OF SUPERVISING A PROHIBITION OF BI- 
OLOGICAL AND CHEHIC/-L WEAPONS Zur Frage der 
Uberwachung eines Verbots der B- und C-Waffen. 
Katastrophenmedi zin , no. 2, Apr, /June 1970: 26-30. 
In Vehrmedlzi i und Veh rphanrjazi e , v. 0, no. ‘^/6, 
1970. Ser 

Statement of the German Federal Republic to the 
Geneva disarmament conference, Feb IT, l9T0. 

Describes Vest Germany’s control over the pro- 
duction of bacteriological and chemical weapons in 
connection with their prohibition, Germany’s ex- 
perience since the 1954 renunciation of these 
weapons, and the submission to West E’iropean Union 
supervision. This contribution of the German Gov- 
errjTient can possibly be related with East Ger- 
.:.any's allegations that the Federal Republic is 
produci-'g such weapons. 



STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 

433 

Eenckiser, Nikolas, [WHAT ARE TiiE CHANCBl FOR 
SALT71 Velche Chance fiir SALT? Die Zukunft no, 
9/10. H5.Z05, 197c 

The chances are slim that the s‘>rateglc arms 
limitation talks (SALTJ will open a new era ending 
the absurdity of the eu-ms race. The problems to 
be solved are not only technical but political as 
v'^11. The world political equiUbri'im is one cf 
balance of terror and overkill, which can only be 
alleviated, yet it is more desirabxe than ever to 
cut the financial costs of the arms race. Peried- 
Ic contact between those who control nuclear weap- 
ons is heartening, as is the atte-Tipt to calculate 
and freeze the arriS race, but ultimately China 
mtust contribute , 

43J4 

Prevn, Np'-'II:, THE AL‘/ERSE PARTNO^SHI?— THE US AND 
P.T3 TA learn to talk. lie-.; Middle East, no. 23, 
Aug, 1970: 17-21. DS63,l.:i43, 197O 

Reviews the emergence of strategic balance and 
political detente betvee.u the United States and 
tne Soviet Union ar*d assesses the effects of these 
lie /elopments on local and regional disputes, par- 
ticularly the Arab-Israell conflict. Brown notes 
the threat posed by KIRV's a.od ABM's to the pres- 
ent stability in the strategic arr.s race and dis- 
cusses the attf;r.pt to d^-al with this threat at the 
strategic arms limitation talks (FAIT). Ke varr.s 
that the Initial optimisr over FALT may give way 
to cynicism or despair if, as is likely, the talks 
do not lead to ar.y furjd v.ental change in the stra- 
tegic arms race . 

435 

Cantrell, F'jrton N. KibCONCElT^.ONS CONCERNING NiJ- 
a.FAR VTAPOIo. Christian centaury, v. 37, Oct. d4, 
1970: Ii^l9-I220. BRI.C45, v. 67 

American miscc-nc er tl i, ns about nuclear weapons 
might hit.ier public support for a strategic arms 
linitation agreement between the United States ani 
the Soviet Union. At least three technical mis- 
conceptions are cummonly h*‘ld: that. *he size cf a 

voapen’s warhead is the crucial factor in Ju^i^.g 
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;t3 value, vher. in fact tho accuracy of the deliv* 
ery systc-n i& rr-uch note ir.portant, that the Mwiter 
rather than the quality of nissiles is decisive; 
an:! that land-based niissilea are nore important 
^ ha.i sea-baaed rjissiles. An even more basic mis- 
cor.cept ion is the generalized belief in the possi- 
bility o-" "vinning" a nuclear exchange. ”Any_ use 
of nucleii' veapons vould be self-defeating and fu- 
tile.” cinally, acceptance of the Ieg:t:nacy cf 
nuclear weapons erodes r.an's spirit. *'Any scherre 
for limiting riuclear weapons which Joes not work 
for their eventual elimination is rndficonceived . ” 

vx 

Chalfont, Alun. SLO'^IUG DOVI'J THE XIGSILE BA'’ E. Kev 
statesman, v. 60, Aug. 28, I 9 TO: 231-?32. 

APL.:r64, V. 80 

The ABM arid the multiple indeperidently targr't- 
a’-le reer.1 y vehicle (MIBV) are the primary causes 
of ”a crazy, ruinously expensive and self-forf etu- 
ating [r.uclear arnsl spiral." The significance of 
the strategic arms limitation talks (?ALT) lies in 
the superpowers* recognition of the appalling im- 
plications of an accelerating spiral. Xe .nost 
likely outcome cf i'AL'i will be an accerd to halt 
the leployir.ent of Ai'M's. No chanc*' exists for an 
ui-reerent on KIBV's, since it would require unac- 
ce; tally intrusive Inspection. Nvireover, MIBV 
testing is so far advanced that it is hardly worth 
slopping- An agreement to lir.it the riumbers of 
delivery systems- -a oove that would alleviate 
Ar.orica.n feers of the Russian oS-? — zs rost like- 
ly. "it should te possible for the super-powers 
to reach afreer.er.t by the spring" of 1971- 



nullifying these." "he advocates a unilateral If.S. 
iTioratcriiun against deploynont of the ABM, the mul- 
tiple independently target able reentry vehicle, 
the fi'actional orbital boribarclzient systerr:, or any 
other new rdssile system. To meet the challenge 
of the next decade, the control of an irjcreasing 
number cf independent nuclear systens, current 
strategic co.ncepts will have to te rethought. 

Jeneote, Marc. [THE STR<iiTEGIC AR.Mf LIMITATION TALKS 
(KALT)J Les conversations sur la linitaticn 
ai'nes strategiques (SALT). Revue militaire gtr,e- 
rale; general military review, no. 6, June I970: 

0-25. JP.Rk^S, I97& 

Includes summaries in English and German. 

Report from the fourth International Symposium 
on A't>s Control organized by the Foreign Policy 
Institute of the University of Pennsylvania and 
held in Philadelphia, Oct. 17-19 > 19^9- 

Discusses, among other things, nuclear bombs, 
satellite reconnaissance and surveillance, the 

, multiple independently torgetable reentry ve- 
hicles, manned aircraft, the partial nuclear test 
ban treaty, and the arms race. Genes te notes that 
the United States has hod to reinforce the elec- 
tronic equipment of its new missiles because it 
signed the test bar. treaty before testing high- 
megaton superbcffibs, which "neutralize the ordina'^y 
electronic equipment ... of current missiles and 
warheads by ionization." He concludes that ARM 
depjloyr.ent would facilitate disarmament and t.hat 
relief of the arms race is tied to an efficient 
EurC'pean deferjse system. 



J 437 

CJe-rens, Vnlte- C. 7i E ECOLOGY OF WEAPOt^BY , BuUc- 
tin of the a: i-mie scientists, v. 26, Eezt. I 97 O; 

^7-31. 'iTt91**5-Ael^, V. 26 



f!emgL-G, Duvid. rSAI.T— A GREAT HOPEI SALT-- Eine 
grosse Koffnung. Die Z-’uXunft, no. 9/10, 1970: 11 
12, H5.Z65. 1970 



ChargC'E military technology, the interaction be- 
tween and mmong nation-states, ar.d the "warrior 
class" with being the major factors centributing 
to the arms race. Clemens cutllnes the current 
internaticraJ situation and arms ccntro.l effort.- 
in terms of these f.^tors. He concluJoc that 
'uside from technical solaticns that stress rr- 
seorch and development instead of ajt .al v--n; vr... 
d e p 1 oy m*' nt a.oi the subr.isslon of ev* ry v-. ‘iponi' 
..yster, decisic-n to careful analy.-i', ’J.', -".s c , r.l : '--1 
fa:tor in cor.trolllrg military ttenr, .1 ry 
e.".eivc:.co of an ir.roiT-.ed, alert anj jt.'Z'Tr." 1 .’it- 
izei. ry, willing an', able to org'i.ir.- -I'.j work for 
its b'-'lle^s." 



-33 

F^'ld, Peinord T. TEZ HIST0R7 OK AK-iG CONi'i-OL. 

“ullellr* cf the atomic, scientist?, v. , Bept. 
1970: 22 - 26 . 1 x 911 * 5 . A8^ V. 26 

Traces postwar arms rontrol a.nj 3j arr.a.mrM ef- 
forts and ccntcnls that the nor.jrc. ferE-tion trea- 
ty, the paitiab nuclear test ton treaty, ar.5 the 
strategic firms limitation talks five beer. Tittl'^ 
more than stopgaps that will be out listancc d by 
row technological adv^ *s in the 197G’s. Feld 
warns that neither su rp-ower will divert L’seif 
of its obsolete weapons systems "but rather will 
corilinue to e-.ploy then as lr.3'ura:.ce again?! fail- 
O ’->rc of the f'olarls and FoseJuor. rub*'.arir.e system, r!, 
researching furiously all the while on mean? of 




At the opening of the strategic arms lirritaliori 
talks (SAI.T) both powers exp ressed favorable alti- 
tudes . Although the problems are extremely cor.- 
rilcaled, no tine shoal i be lost, beriausc Ihe ex- 
P'n.U lures cf the arms race are gigantic and, more 
irf ortantly, because Uhl.na has become a serious 
ccrp et itor . Within 3 years Fehing may be able to 
strike American and Russian targets. Once the two 
?‘J'- erpovers have reached agreement, they must per- 
SJo-u • Chir.a to join them. As a first stej', Ch,ria 
should be invited into the United “iatior.s urider 
Ire condition that It sign tty norp roll ferati r n 
treaty. K'iropea.'i integrati c-r. .”ust strive toward 
econorjic, scientific, technological, and cultural 
ccojerat on. A UTiited Europe could shew the world 
the va;/ to a tetter futiire. Austria, the site of 
the ^’AI.T talks, u.^'ges that the Iriterr.aticnal ^tom- 
'c Energy Agency, also based in Vier.r.a, te charged 
with ccord inat Ing veri f icat io.n procedure? reached 
by the talks . 



llil 

I'icp, Ralph i . £U7 CHiyS £A.*'E:3’.’ARD. .Vev re- 

public, V. 163 , A'jg. 15, 19T0: 11^-17. 

AP 2 .I> 62 tt, V. 151 

TY<r rcr.ate Anted .’ervices Cor-mittee has p-areJ 
tack, the fefegaard ar.llb al li rtlc missile (AJ-J-l) 
pregra-m, abar.ioring the K-site area-defense sys- 
tem i-'z favor cf a b-3ite dep lo,irr.e:.t protecting a 
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portion of the HiriUteir.an force against the poten- 
tial first-strike eapatilit> of the Soviet Union's 
S3 -9 irTssiles. Although Senator Stennis, chairman 
of the Comruittee, and Defense Secretary Laird • 
maintain that terminal defense is essential for 
national survival, Ster.nia and other proponoats of 
the ABM admit they are justifying it prinarily as 
a bargaining chip in the strategic arms limitation 
talk? (salt). Stennis emphasized thi ' point by 
varring that ”a vote in the Senate ataiust the ABM 
means sudden death at this sitting, at least, of 
the SALT talks in Vienna." Hovever, in view of 
the Cojnmittee 's decision, it is difficult to un- 
derstand hov Safeguard has ajiy chip value at adl. 
The bargaining power of Phase II has to be reluted 
to further deployments of the S3- 9, but reports on 
the SALT talks do not suggest that this type of 
deal is in the offing. if a strategic arms limi- 
tation agreement restricted AB.M's to rival natior.- 
al coTiraand centers, a possilility discussed by 
Henry Kissinger, the Uaited States would nave to 
diamaritle ABM sites protecting Mlnutenan missiles, 
but "that's hardly a bargain that President Uixor. 
could go for. ' Cr. John Foster, Director of De- 
fense Research end hrigineeri ng , has estimated a 
two- or three-to-one cost advantage for the U.S. 
defense over the Soviet offense, but he miscalcu- 
lated unit costs on both sides . EJven assunirkg a 
one-fer-one kilo, ratio, the Soviets would have an 
eleven-tc-one cost advantage. In its recent au- 
thorization report, the Senate Arned Services Com- 
mittee backs Foster's argument without, however, 
providing coat ^'igures to back its pvosltion. Tf 
the bargaining -chip argument is genuine, then one 
must ask: "^How many bargaining chips do we need?" 

The chip value of new U.S. strategic VLapons sys- 
tejT.s must impress the Soviet regotiaters. "The 
Soviets may be pardonea if they view Minute.. an III 
and P seidon as prime pieces on the strategic 
chess be d and ABI-i as simply pawns." 

U2 

Lendval, Paul. C SMALL HOPES — Gf. EAT DAIIO^J^Sl )Qeir.e 
Hoffnungen — grosse Gefahren. Die Zuku.nft, no. 9/ 
10, May 19T0: 10-11. 

H5.Z65, 1970 

The currei.t strategic arms limltatlcn talks 
(SALT) might be the most difficult ar*d potentially 
rost dangerous negotiations between the two super- 
povers. Conflicts arise freva techinlcau, politi- 
cal, and economic factors. Nucl ear-strategl c par- 
ity must be maintained without one of the two ac- 
quiring a first-strike capability. The dynamics 
of technical developaant, hov'ever, seem to esca. e 
ration? ■* control. A com> rther.s Ive agreement to 
freeze the balance is hardly possible. The tes. 
that can be expected is a quantitative llmitatlcn 
on offensive and defensive weapons if effective 
control procedures can be agreed upon. Vestern 
Europe could still be threatened by the 700 Soviet 
medluu-range nlsslles. A disproportionate ABM 
system directed against third-country attacks 
could also endar.ger the Sovlet-Aaerlcan relation- 
ship. Even though the Soviets feel the financial 
burden of the bxes race, suspicion of their peace- 
loving r.al'ure la not out offline, considering 
their iremeiidcua rdlUory buildup. In the United 
States, at l*>BSt criticism may b^ voiced, and pcl- 
Iticlans can be Inf lue.^c-al by public opinion. Ac- 
cidental or ir.'.xtlonal war cannot be ruled out, 
and even a o^>-ierate limltatlcn of r.lssilea vo'xld 
be a st^p In the right direction. 
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Levis, ,B1 chard S. SALT IK VIENNA: THE WAI.,iZ OF THE 

POWTvRS . Bulletin of the atomic scientists, ^ . 
Sept. 1970: 19-i?l. illus. 

rrC91^5.A6U, v. 26 

The strategic arms limitation talks (SALT/ will 
culminate in a linit&ticn agreement despite ABM 
deploym.ent , th*? testing of oultiple independently 
targetable reentry vehicles (MIRV), the* Soviet re- 
fusal to accept on-site Inspecticn, and the thre.a.t 
posed by Conmunist China's growing nuclear capa- 
bility. U.3. officials regard MiRV and ABH de- 
ployment as bargaining chips at the table despite 
the contention that they make limitation less 
ar.enable to negotiations. In the U.^j. view. It 
was understood by both slOes that because of the 
long lead-time required for nissile system devel- 
opment they would continue programs until an 
a^reenent was reached. Verification of a lir.it.a- 
tion agreement is no longer an obstacle, for it 
can be carried out by satellites, radar, and field 
intelligence, thus eliminating the need for on- 
site inspection. The superpowers have agreed that 
the time ha i come for an anris control agreement. 
SALT can be the Instrunent to dispel the mutual 
fears and suspicions that have up to now prevented 
3n accord. 

hhh 

Perle, Richard. ARMS CONTRL CRITERIA. U.S. 

Cenmand and General Staff College, Fort Leaven- 
vo: th . Military review, ^ . 50, Oct. 1970: d2“-93. 
illus. Z6123.U35, V. >0 

"Condensed from the original, published ir. the 
Ves t inghouse Advanced Studies Group Jtonograrh Ser - 
ies . Waltham, Massachusetts, April 1970, under the 
title 'Criteria for the Evaluation of Ar.ms Control 
Options.'" 

An arms li..jltatlon agreement that seeks to main- 
tain the strategic balance should aim at control- 
ling potentially d.est.'foili zing technologies and at 
promoting technologies that cont ibute to stabili- 
ty. TechnoiogieE in the first category include 
improvemente In missile aucuracy and the perlcc- 
tion of phased-array radars and, in the second, 
nsrlear submarines, early warning systems, and 
hardened missile silos. The degree to which ai- 
.■anced technologies are destabillzl t.g car. be tied 
to the require.mer.ts for dynamic stability, which 
is "a function of the rate at which the conJiticr.f; 
leading to static stability can be changed." Be- 
cajee technological innovavlons are always taking 
place, there is ♦lie danger that &r agreement that 
freezes the strategic balance and prohibits the 
irtro-luctlon of new weapons systems will contrib- 
ute to dynamic instability. In view of this preb- 
lem, an accord will have to include an option to 
negotiate, consisting cf provi Ions that will ei- 
ther confer advantages on neither party or dis- 
tribute potential advantages tc bo hj it will ex- 
clude those technologies that are critical ele- 
ment in the strategic balance. Fhirther, technol- 
ogies and systems that are cc .os train ed under an 
agreement viU have to be highly visible and sub- 
ject to national inspection and ''erl ficatior. 

High visibility syster.s, however, '•--e becoming in- 
creasingly vulnerable ani be less stabilizing 
than lev visibility systems, rjch as nebile asis- 
slles, which should be "usefully ccnslralr.ed only 
'f their potential impact on the strategic balance 
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is slight.^' An &riris control agreerr.erit that jiro- 
vides for adv^incements in technoloi^y has less 
chance of being violated or abrogated, end it will 
contribute to •dynamic stability desfite cor.tinuir.g 
def ens e^related ter.hnclogica L jT;^rover..ent 3 . 



Product ion , vould airriost confirm the view that 
neither party is anxious to make anything of the 
i‘)ALT talks. It may have bt.r* the aehieveirent of 
f'jgvash to hare convinced them that the situation 
is not nearly as bad as they think. 



Pitman, C-eorge R. A?JiS PACiS AirC- STABIE DETEP^ENCb. 
Los Angeles, University of California, 1969. 

66 p. (University of California. Security stud- 
ies paper no. l3) UA11.P5 
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Kuehl, Lothar. CTEPJICR AlID DISAR'^AMET'IT . SALT A!»D 
Li.)prrKl Ab.schreckur.g uni Abrustur.g. SALT und Eu- 
ropa. Hor.at, v. July 1970: 19-26. 

AP30..M56, V. ?2 



Contents . — Introduction. --3 trat egic obj ecti ves 
and deterrence .--Eyneunics of a nuclear exchange. -- 
An example of strategic response in a technologi- 
cal arms race. — Stability and instability in stra- 
tegic arms races. --Destabilizing factors in t.te 
balance of strategic arxajnen-s . -'Ealli&t i c missile 
defense and strategic stability. — Conclusions and 
some policy implications. — Appendices; Strategic 
force requirements. The selection of veafons for 
a deterrent force. 

Develops an analytical mode., of the arms race 
and applies it to a determination of the condi- 
tions most likely to promote a staole balance in 
strategic armaments. It Is essential to stability 
that both adv^rssjies adopt assured destruction 
rather than first-strike, damage-limiting strate- 
gic postures. Even if this condition is met, how- 
ever, feurs arising cut of the unce.'tai nti es of 
technological innovation and enemy Irtentions nay 
be too great to cope with unless steps are taken 
to establish better communications between the ad- 
versaries on matters relating to strategic objec- 
tives, weapons capabilities, a.nd deployment plans . 

U16 

lUCWASH V'jPTH ns WEIGHT I,\ SALT, by our special 
correspondent. IJat^ure (London) v. ?21 ^ejt. 19, 
1970; 1165-1166. Q1.N2, v. 227 



Th.e chief value of the rtosl recent conference cf 
the Pugwosh movement ray be the opportunity it af- 
forded for conversations between the U.?. and So- 
viet representatives. The Soviet participants 
quite obviously were poorly informed on strategic 
matters; the d iscussior.s rxy hav^» enhancei the 
strategic anr.s limitation talks (tALT) by making 
clear to the Pussian co/iferces the TjH imrli ca- 
tions cf the r ear arms race. It is evider.t, in 
any case, that v.th the U. 3. -Soviet arr.s talk; un- 
derway, the F'^jg-ash get-togethers have more to 
contribute to disarmament than ever, and attempts 
by seme to divert the energies of *..ie novcmenl in 
the direction of other Issues, suefj is e.nvi rcrir.en- 
tal pol'uliori, should not be encouraged. The dis* 
cussicn of dl Forma-ment questions wis greatly in- 
fluenced by the realization that uj coming i'*rove- 
moiits In nlBslle accuracy loom lani-bacel missiles 
to rapid obnolescence and threw the ! cspcr.5 ill li ty 
for nalntalnir.g the strategic balorjce al.moj:t en- 
tirely on sea-based weapons systems. It follcv^ 
that cne goal of the U.S. -Soviet talks rrjst te to 
head off technological threats to the invulnera- 
bility of the s-bciarine. The conferees had little 
to c^fer in the way of suggestions as to hew to 
halt the deployment of multiple in lej rnd ently tar- 
getabJs reentry vehicles . a rveh j-ore re. i- 

^ ous escalation tha,'; AIM dep ltyr.cn t. Th'^ U.S. ic- 
l^>^ clsicri tu a reel e rate MIRV dcpIo>Trent, clcsclr fo2- 
LKj\^l^-ved ty th» Union’s resur.rticn cf SU-'i 
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In Europe thr strategic arms limitation talks 
ISALT) are seen mainly as a means of perfecting 
and Justifying ■' ne hierarchy of the tvo alliances 
and the nuclear protectorates of both powers, and 
their establishment in an anr.s control agreement. 
The bilateral nature of the talks reinforces the 
status of the tvo countries as the only important 
nuclear power until .^hina Joins theci, ar.d, there- 
i ore . their primacy in security politics, iJever- 
th^lcss SALT is viewed positively by most European 
countries, becv.se it stabilizes the strategic 
equilibrium and reduces the risks of nuclear war. 
They hope the talks eventually will lead to a suc- 
cessful rautual balanced force reduction, which is 
of particular interest to the Federal Republic of 
Terr.any. Utill, the West German Government has 
seme reser“irations regaruing Europe'? security. 
Since nuclear weapons most likely will net be 
used, the stabilization of the conventional bal- 
ance of p'Ower is desirable. The German JJAIO am- 
bassador, Wilhelm Grewe, has isade several sugges- 
tions as to hew negative results fro.n 3ALT con be 
avoided. In ’Ight of tne absurd techrlcul demanas 
the Scvlet Union allegedly made in Kels.rrki , the 
question arises whether the Soviets are using SALT 
to weaken RATO. E'uropeans have r.o influence cn 
the relationship between the tvo superpowers, 
which ore at the same time part-uers in the preven- 
tion cf war and rivals for power in the area of 
sophist icacei veauoniy. If the talks do lead to 
coeperetive arms control, E-'urope *ill vnjoy secu- 
rity in which it ha^ no direct say, but for which 
it has ccr.stantly sacrificed its p.’-actical over- 
tig nty a.-.'l independence. 



chw.jtrz, 'Jrs. lMFu.^E Th" PLV MG-'a 1.' i I C N;' 97 AP.t’ 

L ; .‘'I i'AT. ; .\’l V:.** neuerf '/e.^havd lunger: ut'T .“."=;t- 

un.vsbeschrank .ngr- . Schveizer Xcr.at^rr f te , v. , 
197^: <-2-23. v. 5> 

rtchnic-ai dev tloprents have v?ake:.ei the >s- 
s jrei-de.strucllcr. or secor.i-:-: rl ke cor.ee; t that 
.formerly .^'orcea the Fuper powers to keep the p<are. 
The cha.nges are qualitati/e; in the act of =dc- 
p I V v"ner.t , defer. "ive systems like Safei.’u-,rd '.ar.e or, 
cfrer.sivp character, rr.d the multiple in Ipj t -.J mt- 
1/ targctable reentry veMcleF (HIRV) car h:..' dly 
V? equated with a sir.ple rix'",erlcal ir. crease Ir, the 
r. ur.be r cf iu--9 :r Minuteran Bi??iAe?. MiRV, the 
roc.: r.r.aipsance-; roof vehicle, Ss the tcrhr.ical 
breakthrough so long feared. The incr?a?r it. cf- 
fensivc capability represents nullifies the 
AWs hardened silts, j -,e world liver- Jr. f ;ar of 
a superpower yielding to the folly of a surj rj.*’e* 
attack, to which its alversary can reply culv ty 
releasing all Itj rdssil:, ir. total nuclear var. 
fir.ce gp'.eicl IJ t or oaneht is i.-jos = lble, the. tvo 
S'u;-^rpcv«rs ,”-st ag.’ee to c-rtail r.issile tcchn-cl- 
'g/i le = ;ite the darger r e; ^ by Cr.ina. 
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8nart, Ian- 'HdE STRATEGIC ,WI3 LIMITATIOU TALLIS. 
World today, v. July 1570: 296-3C5- 
hhiO.^Ci, V* 26 

It is clear that "the process by which r.uclear 
ve&poris are ac<iuirel has escaped from the re- 
straints of objective raticnaity ar.i has taXen r.n 
a monentuia of its own.” The sheer size of the op- 
posing forces has created a situation li.at is dan- 
gerous enough, hut rectnt ttchnologi cal Linova- 
tions--nul tiple independently targetable reentry 
vehicles , A.BK, increases in ndssile accuracy — 
threaten to overturn the strategic balance alto- 
gether, and deterrence along vith it- Hence the 
irifetus to begin the strategic arms li nail at ion 
talks (salt) coc..es less fron financial or politi- 
cal concerns than frora a siir.ple fear of the impre- 
diclable- Hence also, It is not arrtS lirjitaticns 
as such, but rather 'the maintenance, the consoli- 
dation, and, if necessary, the reconstruction of 
deterrence" that will to the primary object of 
these negotiations- Agreement rr probably will 
take a concrete form, ord this m-- ; limitations 

on specific weapons systems; the difficulty is to 
work out a plan that will encompass both offensive 
arid defensive systemis ar^d be equally attractive 
to both superpowers, whose security needs are by 
no means identical. Actually the talks irtoy have 
a largely educational value, in which case & for- 
rr-al * preenent would not be essential- If, through 
an exchange of ir.forrati on about intentions, the 
talks succeed in reducing by even 20 percent the 
need statesmen feel to resort to "worst-case cal- 
culation," surely one of the most malevolent irt- 
fluer.ces on Wizaments decisions, th -: a najer 
breakthrough will have been achieved- It is well 
to keep in ndnd that deterrence "is a delicate 
psychological plant" and can survive only with in- 
formed and intelligent cultivation. 



I*yj 

l.inTED .7TAT1S A-VD THE SOVIET iJNIOri ClIfClUTsE PHAGE OF 
STPJtiETJlC APJdS LIMIT ATIOIJ TALK^. In U.3. fept . 
of Gtate . Departr,ent of Slate bulletin, v. 63, 
Aug- 31, 1970: 2k^-2l6. 

JX232.A33, V. 63 




Stater.ents made by U,S. Ar.baSFador Gerard C. 
friith and Soviet Ceputy Foreign -Minister V. S. 
Ser-enov on August lit, 1970, at the ceremonial 
closin'? of the second phase of the U.S. -Soviet 
strategic arirs limitation talks, together with the 
text of the comuniiiue released at the close of 
the talks- The corjtjinique reports that in the 
dl scus. lor.s "a vide range of 'juestiens dealing 
with the pToblera of limiting strategic offer, rive 
arid defensive arr-o.r,ents vas the roughly consid- 
ered,* that "the exchange was useful for both 
sides and made It possible to increase the 
of rutual 'ur,ders landing cn a n-jurber of aspects of 
the TAtters discussed,* and that toith delrgatlor.s 
are deteririned *to pjrs-^e the negotiations vith 
the aim of limiting strategic arr.Ar.ents - " A.T,bo:3- 

salor r.r.ith af finis that "irportant progress has 
Icen made" in the talks, A-bassalor Semenov, that 
"substantial and useful work vas accomt 1 ishr i’’ ;n 
an at-c sphere that v#5 "ousi r.essl i h** , calm, an i 
frank--’ 



REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Barclay, G. St.J. OIMMON-^LTH OR R:RCPE. CSt- 
Lucia, Australia] University of Queensland Press 
[1970] 210 r- (The CoruLonwealth : problems and 

perspectives] HC2bl .25 -GTB35 

"Distributed by International Scholarly Bock 
Services, Inc., Great Britain, Europe, North Amer- 
ica-" 

Ribllcgraphy: p. 203-206- 

"Describees] and interpretCsl the changing atti- 
tudes adopted by the British goverriicenls since the 
second world w’ar to the phenocerjor- of Western Eu- 
ropean integration, and the reactions to these 
changes b>y the goverrjiients of other nations of the 
British Cormonwealth." Barclay concludes that 
Great Britain is urilikely to be admitted to Europe 
so long as it continues to challenge French or 
German predominance there. 



Bender, Peter. C6 ’« SECURITY . CONCEKIi AND HOPE IN 
BDi^TERN EXJROFED 6 Sicherheit. Sorgen uni Hoff- 
nungen in Gsteuropa. Merkur, v. 2^, Sept. 1970: 
797-6C6- AP30-Ml*3. v. 2i* 

Last chapter of C m Gieherheit. Beflrchturj^ien 
in Osteurop a, to be published by Kiepenhauer & 
Witsch . 

Each of the six Vorsav pact states has its own 
security problem and its own vey of solving It- 
Thelr common fears are based on the ackncvledgnent 
that the struggle for power between the two blocs 
represents a danger, that local wars might lead to 
an escalated military conflict, that changes such 
as those in Czechoslovakia in 1968 might lead to 
>iT, East-West confrontation, and that a similar de- 
velopment in East Germany, combine! vith national- 
ist trends in West Germariy, harbors an explosive 
threat. All six countries have found a nore or 
less satisfretory cor.pronlse between internatlcn- 
allstlc duty and national trends, deronstrating 
that the main threat to security is not an Farrt- 
West war but th.e dar:ger of an ideological "soften- 
ing up" in the Ef^»it, entailing Soviet interven- 
tion. lod&y security in Durope is nruch more a rr- 
litlcal than a nalltary question. Arms control 
and disarr-oment plar.s do not thereby Lcccme sujer- 
riucus, but they can only be realized and useful 
if they are port of a policy that is aw'are of the 
true security proble-cs. For East Germany, securi- 
ty In Europe virtually mear.s recognition as a 
state; for Foland, recognition of the OJer-Nelsse 
border; for Czechoslovakia and Hungary, more In- 
ternal free<ioa of ervement; for Rumania, more In- 
depsrdence froa Koscov; ar,d for Bulgaria, the r-eu- 
tralization of the Balkan and Mediterranean . To 
find a suitable solution to the internaticr.al 
class struggle Mrscov operates or. the irir.ciple of 
as rnuch unity as possible Ir. tk.e East and as much 
cceperation as ne'-cssery vith the Vest. Its al- 
lies, other than x-ost Icrmariy, would rather have 
the priorities the ether v,v around, but they are 
not streng enough piOlitlcslly cr economically to 
do Rvoy with Moscow’s jrctecticn vitheut coir.irg 
ur^ I er Vest er n Inn-en’ce. Ideological difference? 
between them aril the Soviet Union stem to a large 
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extent I'ror. ecor.otr.ic differences. If the litter 
fide, the forr.er viil iiainish, sj^d the Sovic-t^s 
fear of losing its allies would thereby be re- 
duced. Wore security must be oreutei by ooo;.era- 
tion, and more cocx-eration must be made possible 
by more security. Arms control and disarnajr.erit 
present the step'ping stones i'or coopr-raticn , h ;t 
the problems of Er;ropean security cannot be 
solved, -orily gradually rendered meaningless. 



Blomberg, JaakXo. CFIULAIID AJfD THE EU?/>^-'EAN SEClTRI- 
rf Cul-TEREKCEi Finnland und die eurojAische Sich- 
erheitskonferenz - Moderne Welt, v. 11, no. ?, 
19Y0; lS9-?0?. I;639-H56, v. 11 

Finland's increased foreign policy activity is 
highlighted by its proposal for a Ehiropcan securi- 
ty conference. Finlar.d stresses its neutrality 
and its good relations with all participants, in- 
cluding the tvo Gerp'-.r.yG. The proposal allcr^s 
neutrality for both Gertnanys and calls for the ex- 
clusion of such Eastern or Western preliminary 
conditions as formal recognition of riast Gemiany, 
The prc'posal Is very flexible in foreseeing cen- 
sultation among goverfiments and p~eparatory meet- 
ings as forerunners of the real security confer- 
ence. Ihis leaves the field wide open for either 
a total solution to the te’-sions between East and 
Vest and a final World War II peace treaty guar- 
anteeing the security of Europe, or for partial 
solutions, for example, a renunciation of force 
and increased economic, technical, and scientific 
cooperation. /. penLanent regio.nal peace order in 
accordance with Chapter VIII of the U.M, Charter 
is also envisionc'l. Since the initiation of West 
Gerr.an bilateral r.egotiaticrs with the Soviet Uni- 
on, I'oland, and East Genr.any, the Federal Republic 
and the Warssw Per t countries have scaled dovn 
Iheii p.ressure for a conference, because t!ie nego- 
tiations already signal a detente in the heart of 
t^urope. nevertheless the Finnish initiative re- 
rains important for the development of Eurepean 
cooperation and a permanent Institutional organi- 
zation to resort to, should in ter national develop- 
ment run into a deai- r. i .-treet. 



e La f!a.hotiere, btuart R. TOWARDS 0:<£ BJROFE. 
;l ar r, o n 1 svor t h . Penguin, 1 9 T 0 . 13 ■? p' . 



works . 



revival in Europe . --Econcri c 
of 



Certents .--Economic 

and rjcr.etary co-operation in Ebrope , --Gtructu 
in Justry .--Tr,e technological gap. --The corr.on eg 
ricjltursl policy. — Main industries ^steel, ch’-r, 
cals, rotor). — n-i? conmor. trard5?port policy. — IF.C 
traling relations with r.on-membc.’* cou.nt rics .--le 
ferice cf the Vest. --The future of hATj.--Th 
litical ergank zati on of F>urope .--The Ei;c : h 

--List of abbreviations .--Index- 
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ERIC 



Discusses the prospects for eccr.ordc politi- 
cal liTiity in E’virope and describes the institutlors 
test suited to achieving unification. Ee La Ma- 
hotiere contends that a European defense organiza- 
tion can exist cnly vlthlr. the framer^ork of a pc- 
litically ■'u.hitei Turope endowed with a supragov- 
errx.ent. He concludes that the worst solution to 
^ u;, if i cation would te for the European tccnonic 

- - jTilty to assume the role of a Eurepean gov- 
rct'r.t under the F£C*s pre^^ent rules. 



.•■ass, Gunter. CGER’'!A:n— WO STA'J'i:: --GNE NATION?! 
Dcuts c'nlarid--2wei 2tanten--ei re Nation? Neue Ge- 
sellschaft, v. IT, July /Aug. 19'^0: L9h-G00. 

K5.L36, V. IT 

All through German history the concepts "mother 
country" and "nation" have been difficult to de- 
fine. This V&3 one reasori the masses were so wil- 
lit:g to accept Hitler's nystifying definitio.ns . 

The current concept of two Geruan states within 
the Gentian nation must tahe into account not cnly 
the territorial and political differences, bjt 
olro the incompatibility of the twe social reali- 
ties. Yet to regard East arjd Vest Germany as two 
separate countries doubles the dangers cf Vietnax- 
izing Gcrmary, A more promising solution vo-jld be 
for the tvo Geman states to give the idea "na- 
tion" a new content. The tvo states rrust accept 
the consei^uences of recent history, coorerntc in 
t'ringing Eibout a Hey cf detei4te in E>utop.e, give 
concrete meaning to the concept of peaceful coex- 
istence, and work gradually toward dis-arming both 
blocs; th.ey must develop the new science of peace 
research, possibly with Berlin as the center; ar.d 
they should mutually undertake aid to developing 
countries, setting an example for other divided 
nations. Willy Brardt's "concrete utopia" must te 
taken seriously. Fealpolitik, often a synoriym for 
shortsightedness, should offer room for utopdan 
perspectives and allow for the recclutior. cf co.n- 
flicts aiid irrationalities. The United States and 
the Soviet Union are no longer piclitically , ideo- 
logically, or moradly able to police the world. 

If they could not deal with the problem of China, 
there Is no reason to expect them to handle Ger- 
many ariv better; ardd Genr,ar.y has often e-.ough been 
the bone of their irrational contention 



ilacker, Jens. 1F0GIBCT3 FOS irTnOlEA-N SECURITY. 
Central E irop.e Journal, v, l8, Eep't. , 19705 31C-* 
315. DBZ'OO.T.ST^, V. 18 

The i.r.c xp rcss ed purpos' of Soviet s'curity pro- 
porals Toring the past decade has be-'.-, the co.usol- 
iiation or.i legit imizaticn of the riatus quo, 
revro efforts in the same period ha.'e teen directed 
to the ra"ov0d of the causes of tension. Sit.ee 
security Is always relative, ar^- new European se- 
curity system prop'OSei by the Soviets shculi net 
lull Vest Germ, ar^y into unrealistic coni^idence . 

The rrczhr.ev doctrine, the T&viet failure to rc- 
spOT.d to the proposal for a mutual t alone ei red;:- 
tior, of forces, ani. j.x si cf all, S’ovict ir.si^t- 
rnce on the enemy- state clauses cf the 'Juitei Na- 
tions Charter ccriolusively prove that the Eusrian 
purpose remains the rei nforcem.'‘nt of the status 
quo without the Jessenirg of tensions. 



Ha.kovirt.a, Hvlo. VliipEKi INTtGrAllON ATO FINNk-H 
NFjTR.AI.ITY . Coeperation and conflict, no. T, 

:97G; i;V-li6. fer 

ExEcrdnes some con''eptuol arid ncthoielcgi c ab dif- 
ficulties er.ccunt< red Ir; investigating the impact 
cf Western Eiuropeon integration cn Fin.nish neu- 
trality. These remarks, & continuation of an ear- 
lier study cf Fir.nish security matter.? (see it-rra 
1113, V, , ro. 3, of this bibliography 3 , are 



tno 
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largely ccncerned with tLe prob]ens of operaticn- 
ali^ing the concept "neutrality" anil devising a 
theoretical model and eir.pirical tests of the link- 
age tetveen Europe's turgeoning integration and 
Finland's standing as an East-West neutral. 



Koh, T. T. B. INTEiyjATIONAL COLLABORATION COUC^rj- 
ING SOUTHEAST ASIA. Aicerican Academy of Po- 

litical and Social Science, Philadelphia . A new 
American posture toward Asia. Philadelphia, 1970. 
( Its Annals, v. 390, July 1970) p. 18-26. 

HI. At, V. 390 

Following conventional usage. Southeast Asia is 
defined as the region consisting of Burma, Thai- 
land, Laos, Camhodia, North and South Vietnam, the 
Philippines, Malaysia, Singapore and Indonesia. 

At present there is no organiiation to which all 
Southeast Asian nations belong. Regional economic 
collatoi atlon is being obstructed or impeded by 
nationalism, national econoriic policies of autar- 
chy, industrialization based on import substitu- 
tion, and eui unripened sense of regional identity. 
In view of the seriousness of the obstacles, re- 
gional bodies such as ASEAN should devote them- 
selves to the promotion of practical projects and 
not aim for grandiose schemes which are beyond 
their present capacities to realize. Collabora- 
tion between two or three countries in the region 
should be encouraged. Encouraging progress is be- 
ing made in the fields of education and training, 
which is not only important in itself but also 
builds confidence for other forms of regional col- 
laboration. A plea is Liade for greater support 
from the developed countries, particularly from 
the major powers, for regional projects. Such 
support should, ideally, be accorded high priority 
in the aid policies of the developed countries. 

The colleboration between ASEAN aj.l LCAFE (Econom- 
ic Cocjnisslon for Asia and the Far East) is edso 
seen as important, and could provide a valuable 
impecus to the growth of regionalism in Southeast 
Asia. (Abstract supplied) 



1.59 

Lucht, Herbert. CALBANIA: FIRST STEPS TOWARD EU- 

ROPE. PECO.NCILIATIOK BEWEEN BELGRADE AND TIRANA] 
Albanlen: Erste Schritte nach Europa. AussShnung 

zvfischen Belgrad urd Tirana. EXirop5tsche Begeg- 
nung, V. 10, Sept. 1970: 22-23. 

AP30.ET8, V. 10 

For the first time Albania, In Its efforts to 
find a better relationship with its neighbors, is 
corairg out of its self-imposed isolation from both 
East and West. Its desire for security, stabili- 
ty, national Identity, territorial integrity, atd 
political self-assertion have, accelerated its trn- 
der4cy to think and act realistically. Yjgo?la- 
via's interest in iir, proved rclationA with Alla'^ils 
seer.s tased on econcicic considerations, as evi- 
d-^nced by its work toward trade coci; oration with 
Albania. These tendencies are important not mV 
for both countries but also for the conE>ol idatior. 
of the Balkans. Albania rAy gradually te finding 
^ts way to Europe, and a s.call but inportarit pc- 
w .tJeal and strategic unit nay be beginning to 
CD I^ fw. These Important changes crust te weighed by 



Co 

LT.V STAGE IN PREPARATION FOR AI.L-EUR0FEAU CONFER- 
IJJCE. International affairs (Moscow) no. 9, Sept. 
19T0: 3-6. d839.I>+65, 1970 

The constructive proposals advanced at Budapest 
by the SocirU-ist countries to facilitate the con- 
vocation of an all-European security conference 
caJl for the establishment of a permanent diplo- 
matic mechanism for questions of security and co- 
operation in Europe, the reduction of foreign 
armed forces on the territory of European states, 
and tne development of cultural natters, including 
problems of man's enviroriment . The realism of the 
Budapest proposals has been praised by government 
circles In many western states. Naturally, the 
opponents of detente and European cooperation seek 
to delay the convocation of the conference by 
linking it, without justification, to the Middle 
East crisis and the so-called German question. 
Their purpose in raising these questions is to 
bring about a deadlock in the preparation of the 
conference or, ultimately, to discredit it. 



U6i 

Feitzner, Almar. CEAPTERII EUROPE AIIO' '-'r 
ltd. ICY FOLLOWING THE IIVENTS IN PRA 1 o 
und die deutrche Friedensj ol ilik , r,-. 0 
nissen in Frag. CMunich, Verlag Di' Br'' - . 

31 p. (S chrl ftenrelho der Soliger-G- ' 

DD?G9. ^ -R^ 

Bibliography : p. 29 • 

Contents .--Military balance . --C tai O ; 
velopnent stage. --The role of the >.'ov. 

The dangerous baci 1 lus . --The Bohr-mla:, ", 
Decisiveness or opportuni sm. --The 0! 
line. — Self-d;tenriination and self-r ; . 

Ostpolltik possibilities. 

The Soviet invasion in C7echoslo- vk ' . 1 

that cormunism faces rAny probl*-m=., T ■. . ■ 

question of the effects of ari active 
politik a.nd of events in Eastern an; '. 
rope. Yesterday's political ideas : . i. 

norris can no longer fulfill currer.*, v, ; ' ‘ 
needs. West Germany's o’stpolitik ?‘.o ' ' 

essential changes; the politics of J- - * i I- 

based not on International agreement : ■ tr- - 
ont political pos''Iblilties , allcv;...* 
bllity without sacrificing the goal. l.ur 
b>ccor,e a rreetlng place for psopOe iri v : . . 'jv , 

social Justice, freedom, arid liberty ‘ ‘ r, 

place, hsA national borders will Icr* ‘.h in . 
tance . 



Vf'rnarit , Jacriues. LlKE NiW tpf-AT: OF '' 
ijOjve'-iu traite de Mcscou. fevue i>:- ■ 

t:cr,a]e, v. :6. 0;t. ]>7 j: 



7he Wr 5 +„ Gr rrran-SLv i r t re r.unc i 
Vreement marks the b-^ginnlng ol' a r • • • .M., 

of relations between Vest o-ni Fas*. >'■ :h‘>* 

could bring about a new situation i*. : 
cive to the develoir.ent of Interbl: : rt , s an i 

the subsequent mutual talar.cei re ru *. i r i .VAT'' 
ari W'orsaw fact forces. The sp-^ .la: j 1 ,i ^ rl-.t ; , t. 
of i'cvi et-German relations, together v.'h *.:.e 
progress cf the strategic arms lir.i*a*; n *al>? 
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and the relative convergence of Soviet fiXii Air^eri- 
can efforts in the Kiddle East, are creating &n 
atmosphere in lArrope that Dig,ht contribute to the 
realization of a tiuropean cooperation system. 

Such a system^ in and by itself, would rot harm 
PvATO solidarity. Europe'' s future lies in coopera- 
tion hetwoen not only the Western states but all 
Europeans , Vest and hast alike. 

163 

Win.ielen, Heinrich. REUHIFICATION OR RZCOGMTION. 
Central E'.a-ope Jo’ornal, v. 18, Apr. 19 '0: 1?0-1^3. 

UB2C0.7.S71, V. IS 

The Brandt regime is exploring the possibilities 
of a Europeajj supranational system to include the 
East E^iTopean states through exchanges of declara- 
tions renouncing the use of force. Hovever West 
Genaans should be reminded that accepting the sta- 
tus quo does not overcome existing tensions, tut 
merely leaves them for the next generation. The 
answer to the challenge from the East is the clcse 
cooperation of the European riations in partnership 
with America. While the Federal Republic has 
shown its villiagncss to negotiate without prior 
conditions, there ore good reasons to doubt that 
Ulbricht vemts recogni tion at the cost of losing 
East GenLaror’s special relationship with the Exirc- 
pean Economic Cocinunity. JTegotiations in a new 
Ostpolitik will be frustrating and prcbably fruit- 
less; Ulbricht is not prepared to cake any serious 
concessions, and he is certain to find an excuse 
to Justify the retraction the few concessions 
he does rake . 



SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS (OCEAN, 
SEABED, SPACE, ETC.) 

hCh 

K^AFT U K. CCWV'ENTION OH TK2 INTERNATIONAL SEABED 
AREA; U.S. VOi^KIHG PAPER SUBMITTED TO U.N. SEA- 
BEDS COMMITTEE U.S. Dept . of State . D’epart* 

ment of State bulletin, v. 63, Aug. 24, 197C: 209- 
2l8. JX232.A33, v. 63 

Statements of August 3, 1970. by Dept, of State 
Legal Adviser John P. Stevenson and Christopher H. 
Phillips, U.S. representative to the U.N. Coounit- 
tte on the Peacefiil Uses of the Seabed and the 
Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits o' National Jiirls- 
diction, together with a somriar/ of the U.S. draft 
convention on the internatiorial seabed area pre- 
pared by Kr. Stevenson. 



coastal states for continental margins beyond the 
2;DC'-^eter isobath, and creates and outlines the 
powers and duties of an international seabed re- 
so’xrce autkcrlty. 



465 

Eeils, Richard. THE EMERGENCE 07 A CORPORATE SOVER- 
EIGNTY PDR I'HE OCEAN SEAS. In I'acem in loaribus: 
ocean enterprises; a surmary of the prospects, and 
hazards, of man's impending commercial exploita- 
tion of the underseas. A special report on the 
preliminary ccnference held in preparation for the 
Facem in maribus convocation at Valletta, Malta, 
June 26-July 3, 1970. Edited by Elaine H. B’ur neil 
and Piers von Simson. Santa Barbara, Calif., Cen- 
ter for the Study of Deaaocratic Institutions, 

197D. (a Ceotir occasional paper.) p. 64-74. 
0C2.P33 

Corporate sovereignty for the ocean seas offers 
a more practicable means of regularizing the ex- 
ploration and development of ocean resources than 
either the extension of national sovereignty or 
the establishment of on international political 
regime. iTie modern corporation is a dynami', and 
adaptable institution that has proven itself f>ecu- 
liarly it able for economic development. The 
corporation envisioned would be mixed, with both 
government and private part? . pation. Its nain 
purposes would be to promote he systematic ex- 
ploration of the ocean ar.d ocean floor for peace- 
ful purposes, to ens\Te the rational and nonde- 
structive us* of ocean resources, and to conserve 
the ecological balance between man and nature. If 
these goals could be achieved by a regime respon- 
sive to international political bodies — for exam- 
ple, the United Nat ions --we 11 and good, but giver, 
the present system of nation-states, each with its 
CA.'n special interests, this appears unlikely. A 
regime responsive to transnational economic bodies 
night overcome mariy of the obstacles that stand in 
the way of alternative solutions, although even 
this possibility is by no means assured. 
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Friedfie Itii, Robert L. UNDERSTANDING THE DEBATE ON 
OCEAN' RESOURCES. Denver, University of Denver 
119697 35 p. (Social Science Foundation and 

Graduate School of International Studies, Univer- 
sity of Denver. Monograph aeries in world af- 
fairs, V. 6., monograph no. 3) 

JX4419.F75 

Bibliographical footnotes. 



ERIC 



Outlines the objectives and chief provisions of 
the U.S. draft convention on the seabed. Ti«e U.S. 
proposjJ, which Is designed to "save ever tvo- 
thirds nf th.e earth's surface from national con- 
flict and rivalry, protect It from pollution, and 
put it to use for the benefit of oli,^ would put 
"narrow limits on national esvereign rights with 
resject to the seabed" and establish "a pragmatic 
division of revenues and aimlnlstration 1:. the 
area beyond r.atlonal Jurisdiction." Amcrg other 
things, it reserves the seabed beyond the 200- 
Eeter Isobath exclusively to peaceful purposes, 
ensures that revenues frean seated resources will 
be applied to the needs of developing countries, 
provides for safeguards to husi^.n life and the ma- 
Q Ine envlrorjtent, regulates the expioitalir.n of 
"eabed resources, establishes trusteeships among 



Focuses on four models that "provide the intel- 
lectual substruct’ire for more specific schemtes for 
dealing with allocation of the oc.ans"; normative 
nationalism, functional nationalism, functional 
internal ionali Bs , and nenaative interriationallsm . 
He concludes that the actual management of ocean 
resources will fall to the national arid irkterna- 
tior.al functi cnalists , particularly with respect 
to the problems of the seabed ar.i fisheries con- 
trol . 



-fr 

Grisel, Ftierne. THE UTERAl BaT^DARlES OF THE O..S- 
TINEhTAL S^:£Lf AND WE JIDC£>'*NT OF TK£ iJTItm'A- 
TIONAL C0;FT of JUSTICE IS THE NORTH SEA aiNTINIii- 
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TAL SHELF CASES. Air,er icir. Journal of internation- 
al lav, V. 6k, .»uly 1970: 

JX1.A6, V. 6k 

Exajnines paragraph 2, Article 6 of the 1958 Con- 
vention on the Continental Shelf, focusing on 
three issues: the role attributed to agreerrient, 

the application in concrete cases of the ''princi- 
ple cf equidistance" and the flexibility of this 
rule and the neaning of the vords "special cir- 
cumstances.'^ Tne methods of determining lateral 
shelf boundaries for states that are not parties 
to the Convention on the Continental Shelf are gen- 
eralized as taking either the division of the 
shelf or the Iraving of the boundary lines as the 
starting point. Ihe rules laid down by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice In the North Sea Conti- 
nental EJhelf cases are "firmly approved.*' 

Gupta, V. ?. THE I.NTEFNATlOI'iALIZATlON GF THE GULF 
CF AQAEA. Indian jo'urnal of political science, 

V. :i, Jan. /Mar. 1970: 82-86. 

JA26.I5, V. 31 

The Arab argument for declaring the Gulf of Aqa- 
ba strictly Arab is ba^ed on the narrovness of the 
gulf and its alleged historic status as a mare 
claus-jTi. The territorial status of rivers, bays, 
lakes, canals, gulfs, and straits surrounded by 
several states is ur.clear. Such e::closed vaters 
rr.ay belong to the riparian states, although other 
writers have suggested that they should be consid- 
ered international vaters. As a rule, all gulfs 
end ba^-s enclosed by more tuaii one littoral state 
are nonterri tor lal , regardless of hew narrow their 
entrances may be. They are considered parts of 
the open sea except for internal mai-glnal belts 
and can never be appropriated. The extent of the 
territorial sea and the international status of 
bays and straits should be determinec. by the 
coasted states concerned, with the general inter- 
est prevailing over that of individual states. No 
accord exists between t.he Arab littoral states 
f.roviding for either Joint control of the Gulf of 
Aqaba cr its apportiorjT.ent , which leaves the gulf 
open to ihe shipjjlr.g of all littoral states and 
the question of Jurisdictlcn insettled. Tl-e 1956 
Geneva convention on territorial .leas esltblished 
Israel’s right of innocent passage through the 
Strait of Tiran to its port of Eilat- Although 
claims the strait, it has not asserted its 
claim over the gulf, thereby recognizing the re- 
spective rights of the other three riparian states 
and, in turn, acKncwledgirg Israel's right of nav- 
] gallon. Hence, political considerations govern 
the Arab interpretation of Israel's maritime 
rights in the Gulf. In keeping with practice and 
the law of 'lations, the United Natlor.s or the four 
littoral states should inter national 1 ze the Gulf 
of Aqata. 



Klein, .-ve. irK-; Milipary I'dE OF rHL SrArET AID 
L j.>A‘yjLMr-VTJ L'utilifation cllitaire de^ fenis 
rj9,’‘ins et le desarmer.ent . FoMtlquc etrangere, 
V. 35, no. k, 1970: l4Q5-li35. 

JX3.f6, V, 35 

Since Malta ral5«?d the question in the 'Jnlt?d 
Katlor.s of the peaceful used of the seated, t'le 
regulation of arm^'sents in this area has been 



object cf mary debates. The Conference of the 
CoTimittee on Disarmament tackled this question 
shortly after the signing of the nonproliferation 
treaty, and in October 19^9 the superpevers agreed 
to prohibit nuclear arms beyond the 12-mile linvit. 
However the ambiguities and gaps of the draft 
treaty created some reservations amor.g the princi- 
pal maritime states, and the amendmerts accepted 
1/ the United States and the Soviet Union in April 
1970 have not dissipated all the prejudices. The 
scope of this treaty will depend i:i large measure 
on the concessions that will be made during the 
ultimate phase of the negotiations, tut it will be 
for all practical purposes a treaty comparable to 
the outer space and nonproliferation treaties and 
in no way an effective contributi'n to the dlsarm- 
a’^rnt process. {Translation of supplied abstract) 

1^70 

Kcers, Albert IliE DEBATE OK THE LEGAL REGIME FOR 
THE EXJ'LORATION AND EXPLOITATION OF XEAN REBOURC- 
iS\ A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE FIRST DECADE, 19^0- 
1970. n.p.. Lav of the Sea Institute, University 

of Rhode Island, 1970. ^*3 <■. (University of Rhode 
Island. Lav of the Sea Institute. Special prubli- 
cation no. l) LL 

Cover title. 

BibliC'grapli/ of articles, books, reports, pa* 
pers , and conference proceedings on the legal prob- 
lems of exploring and excloiting the ocean and 
seabed, arranged chronologically by year and al- 
phabetically within each year. 

^71 

Kclodkin, A. L. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE ACTIVITIES 
OF STATES ON THE USE 0? THE SEA-BID. Daily je- 
viewj translations from the Soviet press, v. I6, 
July 16, 19T0: supplfezcnt , Citeml 1-9. 

Slav Rm 

Trarislated fron Sovetskoe Kosudaratvo i x/ravc . 
no. 6, 1970. Slav Ra 

Describes the various schools of tho\'ght on the 
status in international lav of the seabed: the 

opposed positions on whether the seabed i* sub- 
ject to the saTie legal regiiEe as the high sea, the 
"national lake" theory, and the recently advanced 
concept that the seated is the "common heritage of 
the human race." Kolodkin rejectu the common-her- 
itage concept as stemming from the comnon-preperty 
concept of civil lav and hence inapplicable in Ir.- 
ternational public lav. Cans jquer.tly the prcpcs- 
als of the American Crganization to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, of the Brazilian delegation 
to the United Nations S;abed Cociaittee, and of 
those individuals who vlsh to establish a suprana- 
tional apparatus as trustee for the seated are 
dismissed as untenable and unrealistic. The Sovi- 
et delegation to the Seabed Committee 'ns already 
exjressed the need for more exact definition of 
the teds of seas ani oceans lyir.* teyor 1 the lim- 
its of t^2 national Jurl e a i c* ion cf cca..ial states 
ar, 5 has forrally denounced the acqui s it icn of 
property rights in aro* part of the seated. Kolol- 
kin rejects the urgiiment of the existence of a le- 
gal vacuum, which was advanced by adherents of the 
corjocn-heritage cause. Ke suggests that a seated 
legal regime be drawn on the baAls of the receg- 
rlzed principles of the freedom cf the seas for 
all, without discrimination, under the provlsitons 
of the U.N. Charter. 
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Kolosov, Y. URuhliT ?ROBli:^.S OF SPACE 1^%'. Ir*- 

t'^rri'iticual affairs (Koscov) no. 9i Sept. 1970: 
?! 4 -p 5 . Da 39 -I^^ 5 . -970 

'"crr.er.ts on the "truly important” problenis oc- 
curring in the actual practice of space explora- 
tion, which require solution on the basis of in- 
tprnitior.al law: the responsibility of states for 

possible damages caused by space objects; the de- 
velopment of space cotninUr.i cations and television; 
prospecting for natural resou 'ces via satellite; 
the registration of space ot>jects; end the dis- 
tiricrtion between airspace and outer space. Far- 
ticipants the eighth session of the Legal Sub- 
coirjnittee of the router Space CoiTiiTiittee of the 
United Nations agreed that the -puestions raised bv 
the Polish and Argentinian proper ols should be 
placed on the agenda as "the utilisation of outer 
space and celestial bodies, including the various 
implications cf space corimunications . " Kolosov 
concludes that cooperation between states in this 
field can develop only on the basis of ’^the exist- 
ing universeJlj recognised principles and stani- 
arJs cf international lav, including the Charter 
cf the United Nations.” 

II iu, Pier.- Chong. IiON^T FOBGET THP ItOiER SPACE. 

NATO^s fifteen nations, v. 15, June/July 1970; 30- 

3t- UA£J46.F5, V. 15 

Argues for a more vigorous U.S. effort tr ex- 
p.loit the Vast potentialities of the oceans a.nd 
seabed, Kiu explores the milltau"y, economic, p-o- 
litical, and scientific precise of this "inner 
space" s.'id concludes that the race to possess it 
nay be decisive for the future of the world, de- 
temining "which nations or group of nations will 
rise and which will decline.” He recorrmendo that 
the United States support an internntLonal ap- 
proach to the cxplovtation of these res-ourcc~. As 
a first step it might Join with ohher nstions in 
an inter rati cnal or regio.nal progra.t of oceanic 
survey and research. 



F-uL-or.tzas, Nicholas M. 5HE FR0BLl>i OF "i’FAChJLfL 
tUUPCSFl?" HtrylSiTI^. Nederlarjds j-ur ister.blad , 
no. 10, 1970: 

iL 

As it pertains to outer space and the srebed, 
the term "peaceful purposes" is ombigucis. A re- 
alistic solution is to substitute the "non-ancel" 
interpretation for the "norvuil itory” one. Di^ttn- 
gjishing letveen offensive and defensive vcaporj.i 
or identifying ail the {rohibitci activities and 
:^nstallatior,& only complicate the question. 1- n- 
armed military p f ot.n>rl "f-d eqjlirer.t ore ■already 
inrolve-l In spare vt.hicle.-, onl i' '' n‘n-srT J in- 
t^rj rctatior. was Bdojtrd ir. Articie , ;arar:raph 2 
of th.e 190 juter space treaty. ,b.e frc-blem of 
in terp ret In fj j.-aceful i^rpcs'r. on nllcJ i'- 

portance in light of the pro;o:*-J r-abcl treaty. 
Tr.e Fus&ia.ns have ailed for a complete i t ar- 

izatlcn of the rraled that would include all the 
undersea devices the United states uros to lia h 
foreign subrjarlnes , while th'' An-^rleons have ar- 
a that "'peaceful' include.-, military n.n-veaf- 
devices and eijulpmenl" and fa. or cnly tV de- 



nuclearization of the seab'^d. "Vhat is now to be 
expected is a 'rapprcchenjent' between the USSR and 
the US Draft Treaties following mutual conces- 
sions, the drafting of a Joint Draft Treaty, and 
an appeal to all world States to sign and ratify 
this Treaty." 

VIOLATION. INSPECTION, 
VERIFICATION. AND 
ENFORCEMENT OF AGREEMENTS 

ii 7 5 

Gupta, DipaX, and Jurgen Scetzen. CUONTROL MlASUKtS 
IN IJiJCLKAR I’ECHNOLOC-f 1 Kontrol Ir.assnahr.en in der 
Ke.-ntechnik . Aussenpolitik, v. FI, June 1970: 338- 
3 ^ 7 . D 839 .A 68 ^^, v. Fi 

The entry into force of the nonproliferation 
treaty confrozits the .non-nurlear-vcapc-n states in- 
terested in peaceful development and exp'loi tat i on 
of atoir.ic er.ergy with the problem of setting up 
iril ern&ti ona.1 inspection and cc.ntrol aechani sjr.s . 

The magnitude of the problem is indicated by the 
prediction that by the end of the century TO to 60 
percent cf the electrical power of the highly in- 
lustrielizcd spates will be provided by nuclear 
power plants. The essential task is to safeg-jard 
the legitimate economic interests of national in- 
ductiies ty for.rulating irspecticr. and verifica- 
tion metheds that do not go beyond assuring nondi- 
vprsion of fissionable material aj-jd respt ct pro- 
prietary and ccmr.ercia* rights. The thr'^'' ap- 
proaches to inspection and control sketched here 
are believed to be no more expensive or cumbersome 
than internal security methods now in u*?e. 

vrb 

HVhi'ARlNG I-biR TKi DKDJGE. Nature (London) v. FF7* 
Aug. ??, 1970: 76 i-T62. 

Q1.JJ2, V. 227 

There Is little indication ir, the annual report 
or 19T1 budget and program of the Iriternaticnal 
At''xr.ic Energy Agency (IAEA) that it Is aware of 
hcv g;reat its responsibilities arc going to te un- 
der the nonprol lerati On t'-eaty. It should be 
clear to all concerned that "ariything like a full 
blcvn inspection of the Ctreatyl would require the 
mobilization of ■» small arny of irspHec. ors." Ap- 
parently the agency is depend irg on the Cemnittee 
on Safeguards to come up with a workable arrange- 
ment , but, given the political and financial diffi- 
cultles Involved, there is no ground for cptiriism. 
Hence it is worth recalling that the treaty ts 
rx'ire a statement of go>i intentions than a guaran- 
tee of nonproH feration . A tco-lI*eraI interpre- 
tation of uhat the treaty reiuires in the vsy of 
i:-s; ret j or,s riay force the IAEA to att‘j"pt more 
’har, it ca,n p-ossJbly acccrplicb. That vojld be 
baJ f:r *'e treaty, di.-astrcj.^ ;'or 

1 '? 

/RO IN fA^FGUARTU 1 i u'dN’ . Nuclear engi- 
rr^rirg, v. 15, Sept. 1979: 72^9-722. 

7>,9Xl.riT5. V. 15 

7ep..rts on matters dlsc-ssei ab the nuclear 
faf:rguarJs symposiun held in KarlL^rihe, Gerr.ary, 
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July 6-10» 1970, unier the sponsorship of the In- 
ternaticnal Atomic Energy Agsncy (IAEA). Accoi.nt- 
atility, containment, and inspection measures, the 
legal structure of the IAEA safeguards s-^stemy the 
results of IAEA experiments in vhich safeguards 
vere applied to actual nuclear facilities in sev- 
eral countries, criteria for the design of nuclear 
ins k a] lations to facilitate the application of 
safeguards, the results of U.S. tests cf these 
criteria, and new surveillance and assay instrj- 
mentatlon vere the mijor items discussed. The 
length and complexity of the fuel cycle, together 
vith the inevitatle political complications, ma>.e 
the vhole tusiness of applying nuclear safeguards 
a pnatter of extraordinary difficulty. Devising a 
system that vill detect violations and yet not in- 
trude upon normal plant operations is the major 
chall enge ♦ 

L76 

Sooville, t'erbert. VER I TIC AT ION OK ARMS 

riMlTATIOIJS: AN AJfA.fSIS. Bulletin of the atomic 

scienti ts, v. 26, Oct. 19, '0: 6-11. 

ITC 911 < 5 .A 8 L, V. 26 

Verification procedures lor arms control agree- 
ments fall Into two categories: "national" proce- 

dures, which do not req^ulre activity within the 
boundaries of rther states, and on-site inspec- 
tior.3, which do. In Judging the efficacy cf the 
former, it must be remenibered that these same pro- 
cedures ore relied upon for strategic planning, 
vheie the intelllgeroe requirements are often more 
stringent than would bt necessary to verify an 
arms control agreement; that the risks IrJierent in 
a given verification system must be weighed 
agaiist the risk of having no arms control agree- 
ment at all; that giver the large siie cf the op- 
pos'*ng forces, a violation would have to be very 
great to be significant; and that f'rvelllance 
technology has improved ''ustly in recent years. 
Verification capabilities vary with the stage In 
the development cycle of the weapon system under 
ftcrutiny: research and development and production 

voild be difficult to cjonltor, testing and deploy- 
oent, relatively easy. Verification capabilities 
also vary with the particuleir weapons system: an 

agreement restricting deployment of fixed-site, 
land-based ballistic missiles, ballistic-missile 
submarines, or AH^’s would be relatively easy to 
verify, while oi, agreement restricting multiple 
Independently targeted reentry vehicles (KIHV) 
would be almost impossible to r>onitor in ary but 
the testing stage. A total bon on mobile land- 
tased missiles could be verified with comparative 
ease, tut a partial ban would cause problems. Fi- 
nally, it would be easier to verify a broad freeze 
on both offensive and defensive strategic systems 
than one on a single weapon, if missile launch- 
ers, MIRV's, and AKVs were all frozen at cur’ent 
levels, a nation would have to '.or ait violatious 
in tvo of the three prohibited areas before secu- 
rity V13 JeojarJized. 

THE f 1 f PACE I.N liiE 6KY . U.S. news i world report, 

V. 69, Cct. 12, 1970: 2l*-:6. 

TKI.V65, V. 69 

Discusses the technical cap abilities ar/i strate- 
gic irpllcati ons of the new Intel J i ger.co-gatnerirg 
techniques being used by the L'nlted Stater and the 



Soviet Unio;.. As a consequence of those va:3tiy 
increased capabilities, each of the tvo superp'O’*- 
ers enters the strategic arms limitation talks 
fully informed of the composition of the other 
side's strategic arsenal. These capabilities 
should rrAke it possible "to limit armrur.ent couts-- 
and thereby reduce arms budgets--wi thout fear that 
a 'cheater' will develop a maspive superiority and 
subject the ether to nuclear 'blackmail.'" 



■'u5o 

Szarvas, Rotert F. NQ PLACED HIDE. NATO's fif- 
teen nations, v. 1^>, Aug. /Sept. 1970: 76-SO 
idlus. UA61 i6.F5, v. 15 

Siurveys current U.S. capabilities in the field 
of aerial recon.nais sor.ee and looks at future ae- 
velopir.ent s • A1 tlicugh surveillance technology has 
ciade great strides in recent years, "the best news 
in the reconnaissa^'.cs business is that none of the 
experts see an end to further sophistication." 
Major breakthroughs can be expected in the detec- 
tion of submerged objects in the oceans and the 
transmission of rAssive quantities cf data from 
air to ground by rapid electronic merits. 



CONSEQUENCES OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT MEASURES 

Serkowitz, Marvin. IHE CWERSITN' OF MI LI TAR 7 -OR I - 
ENTfD RESEARCH AliD DEVELCPimn' TO CIVILIAN USES. 
New fork, Fraeger CI9TOI xjcix, 6L9 p. illus. 
(Conversion of industry from a military to civil- 
ian DC 0 nomy ) :hc 1 1 j . dLB b6 

Fraeger special studies in U.S. econorrac and so- 
cial d e ve lo pmen t . 

Includes bibllograrhlcal references. 

Contents .--Framework for the conversion of mili- 
tary research .--Resources coTxmlttei tc the re- 
search a.nd develcpment Industry. — The impact cf 
researcii and development .--Economic Impact of a 
cut in militarj expenditures on research and de- 
velopment .- -Teci rology transfer process — implica- 
tions for conversion. --5teps teward ccr.versicn — 
frcaa inside and outside the defense system. --The 
conversicn of military BiD to civilian needs. — 
Conclusions .--Appendixes . 

Froblems in the conversion of military research 
and development to socially more desirable civil- 
ian uses. The study concludes that the conversion 
of military research and development programs car.- 
rot be achieved on ary considerable scale iniej^’n- 
dent of a general eoriVerslcn of the riiitary co- 
tablishiTent . Systems analysis, planning-; regram- 
Ing-budgctlrg , and preplanning techniqjes are 
available nuv for appl lea ions ir. the civil sec- 
tor, tut ary large charges cr innovatl :r..= vail u; - 
- -1 ■»he goner&tirn cf a greater s-enr-c of political 
lu-ger.c/. Research and developmc-nl irujt be subor- 
dinated to social goals and to formal mechanisms 
for translating intentions into action. A stror.g 
federal conraitment to support research into the 
urx.et needs of society "will be necessary before 
private flrr.s, labor unions, and academic institu- 
tions vill connlt their cvn resources to thr<=c 
tasks." 
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MJick-'Forlist « rar4 el M- » arid Arthur Nevrian. TJiE 
COrJVERSIOTJ OF SHIPBUILDIIJG FROM MILITARY TO CIVlL- 
lAJV MARKITS. JJev York, Prae gcr T 19 70 3 Pil p. 
illus. (Praeger Studies in U.S. Econonic 

and Social Development) 

VM23.M23 1970 

Partial contents .--pt. 1. The shipbuilding in- 
dustry, by Daniel ]iack-Forlist : Introduction. 

The state of the shipbuilding industry. Histori- 
cal background. Technology in U-3. shipbuilding. 
Structure of the industry. Earnings, costs, and 
productivity. Shipyards in the national economy. 
CoDipetitive potential* Diversification potential. 
Time factors and some general considerations. 
Conclusions and recommendations. 

Recommends stops to protect the shipbuilding in- 
dustry from the effects of drastic cuts in defense 
spending and to establish it as a viable civilian 
industry capable of competing in domestic and for- 
eign markets. .Mack-Forli st reconnendc the ap- 
pointment of a board to investigate thoroughly the 
problems of the industry, a limitstion on sutsi- 
dizeJ designs, the creation of ar< operations-aTial- 
ysis committee, and the initiation of standardiza- 
tion studies. He also proposes ''on industry- 
lab or- government study of the labor-displacement 
problenis arising from reduction in defense spend- 
ing, ship automation, and shipyard cost reduc- 
tion." 

US3 

Melman, Seymour, THE DFFENt'E ECONOMY i COirVER- 

SION OF lliDUSTRIES AUD OCCUPATION’S TO CIVILIAN 
NEEDS. N'eu York, Praeger C 39703 xxix, 52*6 p. 
(Conversion of industry fron a military to civil- 
ian econociy) HC110.Di*M39 

Praeger special studies in U.S. economic and so- 
cial development. 

Bibliography; p. U69-518. 

Contents. — Preface.— pt. 1. The conversion cf 
Industries: Characteristics of the industrial 

conversion p.robiem, by Seymour Melman. Economic 
effects of military activity on states and coun- 
ties, 1950-(S0, by Demosthenes Mer.egaki^. Ecc:or.ic 
effects of military procurement in Lev Jersey, by 
John F. Gorgol. The impact of military spending 
on manufacturing In 'he JJev YorJc ' ' . Iv Alfrei 
J. Wood. A network model of the cu ion proc- 
ess, by James E. Baird. A case st ' • I‘ an organ- 
ization's conversicn from defer, ill an in- 

dustry, by Moses H. Karary. Convert I :.:* yptions of 
the airframe industry, by Marvin icr/, >‘ltz and 
Sej-Eour Melman. Conversion of thr ruirncting func- 
tion, by C. R. Hydberg, Lead time in hospital 
construction, by Sidney Llk ini . - -pt . 2, Conver- 
sion of occupations: Re-education re-employ- 



ment of engineering and scientific personnel, by 
Lloyd J. Dumas. Civilieui professional training 
options for defense industry engineers, by Maurice 
J. Ward, Financial support for displacea defence 
workers, by John J. Walsh. — Appendixes. 

Investigates the problems involved in converting 
from a defense-oriented economy to a civilian 
economy. The effects of defense spending on par- 
ticular segments of the economy and on regions of 
the country are examined, and various proposals 
intended to facilitate the conversion from defense 
to civilian employment are considered. 



OTHER PROBLEMS AND MEASURES 

Ub!* 

Larock, Victor. THi': UiaXED IIATJONS AND THE A]C*iA- 
1'^E^T3 RACE. Review of International affairs, 

V. 21 , June 5 , 19 T 0 : 16 - 18 . 

D839.Fi*, V. a 

Repeats the proposal made in 195>7 by the author, 
then Eelgiart Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the 
United Nations General Assej.’jbiy prepare an infor- 
rr,ation car.,paign on the meaning for mankind of the 
arms race. The Secretary General of the United 
Nations would he responsible for disseminating 
this infoi'.’.ation to the populations of the U.N. 
member states. Execution of the information cam- 
paign would be entrusted to the local political 
authorities under f istant supervision of U.N. 
representatives . 

Michener, Jar.es A. »WKAT TO DO ABOUT IblE PALiSTlNI- 
A!i RJl-UCEES?' New York times nasazine. Sept. 27. 

1970; 22-25, ll^i, 116-121, 123 , 126, 130 . 

A!'2*N65T5, 1970 

fijrveys the situation of the Palestinian refu- 
gces--their origins, numbers, living conditions, 
vjLT.ts, expectations, prospects* -and suggests a so- 
lutlcn to their dispute with Israe"*. Michener er- 
gtes that disputes over historical responsibility 
for the present situation or the leg.'l rights of 
the parties involved are irrelevant: ’the present 

ceniition of the refugees is an affront to human- 
ity and must be rectified. Ke proposes that Is- 
rael, in exchange for an .Arab guararitee of its 
peace and security and a cessation of Palestinian 
terrorism, accept repatriation of those refugees 
who wish to return and grant financial compensa- 
tion to those dispossessed. The oil-rich Arab 
states arid the other countries of the world would 
have pn obligation to make a financial contribu- 
tion to this settlement. 
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